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PREFACE 


The present report is an analysis of the results of the 1921 Census of Canada relating to 
illiteracy and school attendance. A series of three questions under the general heading 
“Hiducation”’ were included in the Census, namely: (1) Can you read? (2) Can you write? 
and (3) Months at School since September 1, 1920-——the census being taken as of date June 1, 
1921. 

The statistical tables compiled from these questions have been previously issued in separate 
census bulletins, Bulletin No. 17 dealing with School Attendance and Bulletin No. 18 with Literacy. 

The statistics have also been included in further elaboration in Volume II of the Census Report. 
The present report is a descriptive examination and interpretation of these statistics. In view 
of the importance of education and its results under democratic institutions, it will be agreed 
that scarcely any subject illumined by the census is worthy of more careful study in tis relation 
to social and economic progress. 

In the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a branch on Education Statistics, working in 
co-operation with the several provincial Departments of Education, issues an annual ‘‘Survey of 
Education in Canada.” This deals first on a co-ordinated and comparative basis, with the 
extent of public educational activities throughout the Dominion. These data are supplemented 
by inquiries conducted by the Bureau into higher educational activities, private education, etc., 
with the final result that a comprehensive annual report on education is maintained. ‘To this, the 
decennial census inquiry is designed to serve as background and check. The questions as to 
ability to read and write may be regarded as of the nature of a test of the results of the educational 
activities annually recorded. The third question as to school attendance, in some degree duplicates 
the materials obtained through the annual survey based on reports from educational institutions; 
the latter, however, for various reasons—in particular, through registrations of the same student 
at two or more institutions—are in need of a check such as the census permits. Moreover 
nothwithstanding the difficulties inherent in obtaining accurate returns from the people 
enumerated, the census results remain the most suitable for certain purposes of analysis and 
research. The two sets of figures throw a good deal of light on each other, the study of the 
one supplementing and rounding out that of the other. The analysis of the census results on 
literacy and school attendance is accordingly carried out under the supervision of the branch 
on Education Statistics, the chief of the latter, Mr. M. C. MacLean, M.A., being the author of 
the present monograph. 

The monograph is in four parts. Part I is devoted to an examination of the census data 
from the standpoint, first, of their accuracy, and second, of their adequacy. Part II proceeds 
to an analysis of the census data on illiteracy and their significance in correlation with such concepts 
as sex, age, race, rural and urban, etc. Part III deals in two chapters with the progress that 
has been made in Canada in the elimination of illiteracy, first, as indicated by the reduction 
in the percentage, and secondly, as indicated by the increased segregation of illiterate communi- 
ties. In Part IV the agencies in this process of elimination are inquired into, more particularly 
the agency of the school, the data of the census on school attendance being co-ordinated with 
those of the annual Education Statistics and other known facts. 
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ILLITERACY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN CANADA 


SYNOPSIS OF RESULTS 


The following is a synopsis of the conclusions reached in this monograph:— 


1. Accuracy of the Information on Illiteracy.—If “illiteracy”’ is understood to connote complete 
lack of education, the information given by the census would seem to be accurate within a very 
small margin of error; when examined in conjunction with collateral information on language, 
racial origin, etc., it shows a remarkable coherence. The principal ground for this conclusion, 
however, is the correlation of the information by census divisions with data on school non- 
attendance furnished by the census and also information on school standing given by reports 
of provincial Departments of Education. Information by census divisions is more liable to 
error, as being subject to the personal equation of a few enumerators, than information by ages, 
sex, etc., where the personal equation is distributed and neutralized. The strong correlation 
shown between the information on illiteracy in each division and the school non-attendance 
and standing in the same division, therefore, shows a coherence which forces conviction of its 
reliability. If it is reliable where the danger of error is greatest it should be reliable in other 
respects. Care should be taken, however, in quoting a single index of illiteracy to state other 
particulars and especially the ages included in the index. Thus, the correct information for 
1921 is that 5-1 per cent of the population over 10 years of age including aboriginals were unable 
to read or write. 


2. Adequacy of the Information on Illiteracy—While the information is reasonably reliable 
within the limits set to the meaning of “illiteracy” it does not seem to be adequate so far as 
concerns persons who have been to school but are illiterate for all practical purposes. These 
are sometimes termed “near illiterates.’’ On the bases of evidence from the census of school 
attendance and also reports on education, these would seem to form a proportion of the school 
leaving population of today of not less than 20 per cent. The nature of accumulated waste from 
year to year in non-attendance at school, together with the distribution of mental capacity, 
is such that the proportion of “near illiterates’” tends to remain constant, or to decrease very 
slowly—much more slowly than “‘illiterates’—-while those who succeed in going beyond this 
point tend to advance with accelerated speed. 


8. Factors Contributing to Illiteracy—(a) The element of sex, which in the crude figures 
shows a wide differentiation with respect to illiteracy, is found on close analysis to be relatively 
unimportant. The differentiation is not a sex phenomenon, but one due to the nature of the 
distribution of the sexes in respect of age, nativity, racial origin and rural and urban residence. 

(b) The element of rural and urban residence is found on close analysis to be much less 
important than appears from the crude figures. The differentiation between the per cent 
illiterate of the rural and urban populations is partly caused by favourable distribution in urban 
centres according to nativity, especially of foreign born females, partly to favourable race distri- 
bution and somewhat, but very little, to sex distribution. Age distribution is slightly in favour 
of rural centres, but this is perhaps more than counterbalanced by the fact that increase in the 
proportion of children of school age to the rest of the population operates against completeness 
of school attendance. The balance of the difference, which is genuinely caused by the superior 
educational advantages of urban residence, amounts to between 1-5 and 2 per cent of the popu- 
lation over 10 years of age, so that rural conditions generally applied would raise the illiteracy 
of Canada no more than 1 per cent. 
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(c) The element of nativity, although somewhat involved with that of race, has an inde- 
pendent bearing upon illiteracy. The foreign born of the same race, at the same age and in the 
same locality is considerably more illiterate (with certain exceptions) than the native born, while 
persons born in other parts of the Empire are less illiterate than the native born. Further, 
the nativity of the parents has an independent bearing upon illiteracy, the least illiterate being 
persons with one parent Canadian, the other British. The effects of nativity are particularly 
noticeable in the case of females. 

(d) The element of age may be said to have an independent bearing upon illiteracy, which 
increases in almost all cases (racial, sex, etc.) with increase in age. The most important age group 
from the point of view of illiteracy would seem to be that from 21 to 34 years. An increase in the 
proportion of the population formed by this group is attended with a net decrease in illiteracy; 
that is, it is not attended by the difficulties mentioned in connection with increase in the pro- 
portion of children of school age but on the contrary contributes towards solving these difficulties. 
This is probably the modal age for immigration and emigration and immigration thus has a 
tendency to bring about a decrease and emigration an increase in illiteracy (since immi- 
gration tends to make the population younger and emigration older). Of course this is entirely 
apart from the question of the class of immigrants or emigrants. Again, the war, the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 and 1919, and other such catastrophes, by reducing the proportion at the ages 
of 21 to 34, had a tendency to bring about an increase in illiteracy. That this formed no small 
item in the illiteracy of 1921 is shown by the fact that age distribution was on the whole more 
unfavourable in 1921 than in 1911, for while the proportions of the two youngest groups (10 to 
14 and 15 to 20) had increased, the proportion at the other extremes had also increased while the 
proportion at 21 to 34 had decreased. Weighting the illiteracy of each group by these increases 
and decreases (and also by the consideration that an increase in the proportion of children is a 
liability as well as an asset to literacy) discloses a condition more unfavourable to literacy in 1921. 


(e) The element of race would seem to be the strongest factor in illiteracy in Canada. The 
per cent illiterate of the people of Canada is raised from 1 to 5 by races other than British. A 
further increase is caused by differentiation in these non-British races. Some deductions have to 
be made on the score of favourable distribution (urban, etc.) but the racial element in iliteracy 
remains paramount. By ‘“‘race”’ in this connection is meant the census definition, which relates to 
original geographical and family habitat as probably the nearest approach that can be made in 
practice to an ethnic classification. 

What is especially remarkable about racial characteristics in respect of illiteracy is that they 
seem to persist. The foreign born of a certain race in one province tends towards the same char- 
acteristics of illiteracy as the foreign born of the same race in another province. This is not 
unnatural, perhaps, although it must be admitted that it serves as a means of identification. 
It is also true, however, that the illiteracy of the foreign born children, native or British born 
children and native or British born adults, although greatly decreased, corresponds race for race 
with the illiteracy of the foreign born adult. To make this point clear, suppose, A-1, A-2, A-3 
and A-4 represented respectively the foreign born adults, foreign born children, native or British 
born children and native or British born adults of race A; and B-1, B-2, B-3 and B-4 similarly 
represented the same groups of race B. Then the relationship between the illiteracy of A-1 and 
B-1, would be maintained in the case of A-2 and B-2, A-3 and B-3, and A-4 and B-4 in spite of the 
fact that the illiteracy of each of the last three pairs had been reduced so as to be much less than 
that of the first pair. It would also seem that the persistence of the racial characteristics of ili- 
teracy is greater than that of inability to learn English or French.! 


4. Progress made in the elimination of illiteracy—Progress in the elimination of illiteracy 
is measurable directly for the ages of 10 and over and by age groups as between 1891 and 1921. 
No direct comparison is available for 1901. As between 1911 and 1921 there is a direct means of 
comparison in the case of males 21 years and over. The percentage illiterate of {he population 10 
years and over (exclusive of Indians) in 1891 was 13.8; in 1921 it was 5.1. The per cent illiterate 
of males 21 years and over in 1911 (Indians included) was 9.5; in 1921 it was 6.5 

Another measure of progress is the difference between the illiteracy of age groups in 1921. 
The percentage illiterate at the ages of 10 to 14 was 2.0; at 15 to 20 it was 2.8; at 21 to 34 it was 
3.9; at 33 to 64 it was 6.5; at 65 and over it was 13.2; and at “age not given” it was 24.3 


1 See Chapter 8. 
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A still better measure of progress is the difference between the illiteracy of Empire and 
foreign born of the same races. This, however, is not entirely the work of Canadian schools as 
some of the ‘‘empire born” were born in other parts of the Empire than Canada. However, if the 
British and French races be excluded, the proportion of other races born in other parts of the 
Empire than Canada is small. Excluding, then, the English and French speaking races, the 
percentages illiterate of the other races were as follows: foreign born 21 years and over, 18.8; 
foreign born 10 to 20 years, 5.7; native born 10 to 20 years, 2.9; and native born 21 years and 
over, 3.9. 

A method of measuring the absolute progress made, in contradistinction to the progress from 
census to census, is to ascertain the extent to which high percentages of illiteracy have been 
segregated into smaller areas, into certain geographical positions and among certain classes of 
people. Investigation shows that among the great masses of the Canadian population in 1921 
‘Slliteracy’’ was practically unknown. By arranging the census divisions in descending order of 
per cent illiterate and taking into consideration the size of the population in each division it would 
appear that 72.2 per cent of the total number of Canadian born illiterates in Canada were con- 
fined to one-third of the Canadian born population. The remaining two-thirds had an illiteracy 
of only 2 per cent over the age of 10 years. 

Twenty-six divisions containing 18 per cent of the population had a rate of illiteracy of less 
than 1 per cent. On the assumption that the modal point is the point of maximum probability, 
the characteristic illiteracy of Canada — that is the chances that the passing stranger meeting a 
Canadian-born person over 10 years of age would find that person illiterate, (that is, unable 
to read or write) would be about 2 in 100. 


5. Instruments of Progress in Eliminating Illiteracy. Progress made in the elimination of 
illiteracy might reflect a more favourable distribution of the population from year to year (age, 
urban, sex, etc.) or it might be directly due to the work of the schools. Investigation shows that 
what changes in distribution have taken place since 1891 have been on the whole unfavourable 
from the point of view of literacy. Consequently the progress made has been accomplished by 
the school alone, in the face of increasingly unfavourable conditions. 


6. Improvement in School Attendance between 1911 and 1921.— The general conclusion on 
improvement in school attendance during the decade is that the proportion not attending school 
at any time was in 1921 reduced to less than half of what it was in 1911. This has a direct bearing 
upon what has been defined as “‘illiteracy’’. The regularity of those actually attending was also 
greatly improved. The nature of the attendance, however, has a peculiar aspect. There persists 
a tendency to postpone the commencement of school attendance till after what may be con- 
sidered the optimal age, that is, an age which will enable a child to complete the common school 
course by the age of 14 years. Regularity of attendance also improves with increasing age up till 
the age of 11 years. Improvement in ‘‘regularity’”’ was less marked (or rather negative) at the age 
of 5 than at the age of 6; less marked at 6 than at 7 and so on. The result is a tendency to acceler- 
ation in the advancement of those who succeed in passing beyond a certain point at school; also 
a tendency to a rapid increase of pupils ready to enter high school; on the other hand the same 
process creates a tendency on the part of the proportion unable to pass beyond a certain point to 
remain constant. This has a strong bearing upon the question of “near illiteracy’? which has to 
contend not only with the mental differentiation of those actually at school, but also with the 
persistent accumulated waste from year to year occasioned by postponing to a late age the date 
of beginning school and reaching the point of maximum regularity in attendance. 


7. Factors Infiuencing School Non-Attendance.— (a) There is a very strong correlation 
between non-attendance of children 7 to 14 years of age at school in 1921 and the percentage 
of illiteracy of the community to which the school population belonged. Since it could not have 
been the non-attendance of 1921 that caused the illiteracy, it is reasonable to conclude either 
that illiteracy operated as a direct cause in this case, or at least that the same conditions which 
caused school non-attendance (and hence illiteracy) in the past were still operative in 1921. A 
further investigation revealed facts which seemed to confirm the direct causal operation of per- 
sonal characteristics leading to illiteracy independently of such conditions as rural residence, 
geographical position, etc. The conclusion seems to follow that illiteracy has a tendency to per- 
petuate itself and that the schoel has not only the task of educating those within its reach but 
also of overcoming this form of inertia. This point is discussed at length in Chapters 15 and 16. 
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(b) There was also a strong correlation between the illiteracy of the community and the 
standing of pupils at school as shown in the reports of Departments of Education. The im- 
mediate inference is that illiterate communities do not send their children to school as regularly 
or as long as less illiterate communities. As a confirmation of this conclusion it may be men- 
tioned that the correlation between illiteracy and the non-attendance at school of children 7 to 
14 years of age was further analyzed to ascertain whether this was due to the early leaving of 
pupils (that is at 14 years), the late commencement, or a general cause applying to all ages. 
The correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance was a little weaker at the age of 
7 than at 8 to 13 and this again than at the age of 14, but it was strong in all three groups. It 
would seem, therefore, that the tendency of illiterate communities to fail to take advantage of 
school opportunities is not due to need for the labour of the children, which should be more 
profitable at the age of 14 than at earlier ages, but to a general attitude towards education. 


(c) The combined effects of rural residence, geographical position and other physical condi- 
tions upon school non-attendance seem to be somewhat less than the effects of non-physical 
conditions. The class of residents seems to be the determining factor, so that one class fairly 
consistently shows good attendance even under physical disadvantages, while another class 
equally consistently shows poor attendance even under physical advantages. 


(d) School non-attendance has a closer connection with the illiteracy of females than with 
that of males. This has a favourable aspect, inasmuch as females at present, whether owing 
to opportunity or for other reasons, have a tendency to remain at school longer and therefore 
to attain to a more advanced standing than males. The result is that the more influential sex 
(from the point of view of school attendance) is preparing itself for the wielding of that influence. 


(e) School non-attendance seems to show a certain connection with occupation. It increases 
with the proportion of persons employed in mining or manufacturing—especially where large 
numbers of women are so employed. Further investigation shows that this is not necessarily 
due to the tendency of parents to send their children to work at the age of 14, since the younger 
children of such groups, whose services would not be so valuable, also show a tendency to non- 
attendance. It would seem, therefore, that want of oversight is a stronger factor in school 
non-attendance than need for the labour of the children. It would not be fair to conclude from 
this evidence that manufacturing and mining have an unfavourable influence on parental care, 
since the facts lend themselves equally well to the explanation that certain classes of foreigners 
and illiterate persons, who would not take great pains to send their children regularly to school 
in any case, are particularly attracted to the occupation of manufacturing or mining. 


(f) The waste occasioned by school non-attendance and by irregularity in attendance from 
year to year has the tendency already mentioned of keeping constant the body of “‘near illiterates.”’ 
It has the further tendency to keep this body dangerously large in certain communities and 
among certain classes of people, occupations, etc., while it is negligible in others. 


PART I.—VALUE OF THE CENSUS INFORMATION ON ILLITERACY 


CHAPTER I 


ACCURACY OF THE CENSUS INFORMATION 


In proceeding to an examination of the accuracy of the data available through the census 
as to illiteracy it will be convenient to deal in succession with the different types of error to 
which the statistician and student is liable in the collection, analysis and publication of the 
information, including errors of interpretation, statement and observation. 


Errors of Interpretation —The single index used to express the illiteracy of Canada in 1921 is 
5-1 per cent representing the illiteracy of the population of 10 years of age and over. Obviously 
our first duty is to explain the exact meaning of this index, particularly in comparison with the 
similar index as of the immediately preceding censuses. 

In 1911 the index commonly quoted was 10-50 per cent; in 1901 it was 14-38 per cent. 
In the censuses of 1901 and 1911, however, the age of 5 years was taken as the starting 
point and the index of illiteracy was quoted as a percentage of population, including all classes 
over the age of 5 years. Since then it has become increasingly obvious that a quotation of 
illiteracy of children of 5 years is meaningless. On examining, for example, the school attendance 
bulletin of the census it will be seen that only about 142 out of every 1,000 children (exclusive 
of Indians) in Canada begin school at or under 5 years of age; some 381 begin at the age of 6; 
some 302 at the age of 7; some 87 at 8; some 24 at 9; some 10 at 10 and 1 at 11 years of age— 
when the schools may be said to be have their quota completed. The remainder (about 50) 
evidently do not attend at all, or dribble in at ages after 11. Evidently, therefore, 10 years of 
age is the earliest starting point for a quotation of illiteracy. At this age, when the regularity 
of attendance at each age is considered,! 142 out of 1,000 have had about 35 months or 33 school 
years at school; 381 have had about 29 months or nearly 3 years at school; 302 have had about 
23 months or over 2 years; 87 have had 154 months or over a year and a half, while about 35 
have had less than a year at school. The remaining 50 odd presumably have not yet been to 
school. Thus at 10 years the children average about 2 years at school. A quotation on illiteracy 
with 10 years as a starting point, then, has at least a certain amount of meaning, and it is on 
this basis that the index above quoted is prepared. 

In 1921 the percentage of all classes of the population over this age not able to read or write 
was 5-10. Clearly this index is not in any sense comparable with 10-50 per cent over the age 
of 5 years in 1911 or 14-38 over the age of 5 years in 1901. Nevertheless, unless care is taken 
to state the age used as a starting point, the illiteracy of the three census years will be quoted 
as above. 

In 1891 no single index was used, apparently for the reason that no satisfactory index could 
be devised. The Indians formed a larger proportion of the population of Canada than they 
do at present and it might be questioned as to whether the illiteracy of Canada should be quoted 
as that of Canada including Indians or of Canada excluding Indians. 

The question, however, may be asked whether it is ever justifiable to use a single index of 
illiteracy. True, there were 341,019 persons in Canada in 1921 out of a population of 6,682,072 
over 10 years of age who could neither read nor write, a percentage of 5-10, but 
what is the meaning of this percentage? Does it mean that one out of every 
twenty persons over 10 years of age selected at random in Canada is unable to 
read or write? If this were true it would follow that any unselected group of twenty 
persons of the ages in question might be expected to have one illiterate person; or if this group 
happened to have no illiterate persons, the next group might be expected to have two illiterate 


1 At the age of 5 years the children actually at school in Canada in 1921 attended on an average 5-7 months; at 6 years, 
6-5 months; at 7 years, 7-3 months; at 8 years, 7-6 months: and at 9 years, 7-7 months. 
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persons, and soon. If the percentage of 5-10 is intended to mean the probability in Canada of | 
coming across an illiterate person, then it is clearly absurd. For example, if a town of 5,000 
over the age of 10 years contained a home for feeble minded persons with 1,000 inmates all 
illiterate, the fact could not be denied that 20 per cent in the town was illiterate; yet it might be 
equally the case that no person outside the walls of the home mentioned was unable to read. Itisa 
question, however, whether it would be more absurd to give the quotation of 20 per cent for that 
town than the quotation of 5-10 per cent for all Canada. Everything depends upon whether the 
5-10 per cent are evenly distributed among the population. If the distribution were even the 
quotation would be correct; if it occupied strategic positions the quotation would be an under 
statement of the fact; if it were segregated in corners of the country in a manner analogous to 
the segregation in the town above mentioned, 5-10 per cent would be an over-statement. The 
effect of illiteracy in a country depends not only upon the number of illiterate persons but 
also upon the manner in which these are distributed and influence the rest of the population. 

Another source of misinterpretation lies in comparisons, as of province with province, sex 
with sex, rural with urban, etc. True, if a certain number of illiterates live in a province, that 
province has a definite per cent illiterate, whilst another province has likewise a definite per 
cent. Comparisons are usually made, however, for a purpose and in a given context. If the 
purpose of comparing one province with another is to ascertain the amount of mischief done by 
illiteracy, then the nature of the distribution of the illiterates should also be compared. If the 
purpose is to ascertain the comparative achievements of the two provinces in education, then 
it is clearly imperative to take also into consideration the comparative educational problems 
of the two provinces, such as rural and urban distribution, sex and age distribution, densities 
of population, climatic conditions, past educational progress, and—most important of all— 
comparative immigration. Again, the gross figures show females as having a smaller percentage 
of illiterates than males. This is partly due to the fact that the “weight” of females is in urban 
centres, while that of males is in rural centres; that in rural centres the “‘weight’’ of females 
is in the populous and settled parts, while the thinly and newly settled parts are inhabited largely 
by males; as well as to economic considerations, such as the fact that in cases of poverty the 
boy is first taken out of school to help support the family. A large element in the comparison 
between sexes, therefore, does not pertain to sex comparison at all, though this is often lost sight 
of when the female sex is mentioned as being less illiterate than the male. Again, when rural 
centres are compared with urban, the most prominent if not the usual object is the comparative 
incidence of rural and urban conditions. But if the rural community contain a preponderance 
of illiterate adults born and brought up in another country it is clear that Canadian rural condi- 
tions had nothing to do with their illiteracy. On the whole the class of immigrants gravitating 
towards rural communities are more illiterate than those gravitating towards urban communities. _ 
This is especially true of immigrant females. Again persons of the female sex, which is slightly 
less illiterate than the male, are relatively more numerous in urban than in rural communities. 
Again, the proportion of the population at school age is greater in rural than in urban communities; 
this happens to be an important factor in school attendance and consequently in illiteracy, as 
the greater the proportion of children the more difficult it is on the whole to send them to school. 
When comparing rural and urban illiteracy, therefore, it is necessary to remember that the crude 
data do not afford a comparison between what is intrinsically rural and what is intrinsically 
urban, but merely supply a complex mass of information which includes elements which are 
common to both rural and urban centres but happen to exist on a larger scale in rural than in 
urban communities. 

Taking the above into consideration it will be seen that serious errors may arise in making 
comparison on the bases of what may be called improper weighting. To pursue somewhat further 
the example just given: rural centres have 8.3 per cent over the age of ten British-born and 10.9 
per cent foreign-forn. These have percentages of illiteracy respectively of 0.70 and 15.74. Urban 
centres have 16.0 per cent British-born and 9.3 per cent foreign-born having percentages of 
illiteracy respectively of 0.72 and 10.71. Leaving aside the Canadian born it will be seen that of 
the other two classes the rural illiteracy is 9.24 per cent and the urban 4.39 per cent or less than 
half the percentage in the rural. It is clear that neither the British nor the foreign born are twice 
as illiterate in the rural communities, and that it is the nature of the distribution that causes the 
great difference between the two. This effect of the weighting may be seen more clearly from the 
following example. (‘‘Number’” in each case is the number per thousand of the population). 
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TABLE I 


British born Foreign born Total 


Percent Percent Percent 
Number | injiterate | Nu™ber| ititerate | Number | initerate 


70 109 15-74 192 9-24 
72 93 10-71 253 4-39 


If the percentages of illiteracy had happened to be exactly the same in rural as in urban 
communities, the actual distribution of British and foreign born would give the following results :— 


TABLE 2 
British born Foreign born Total 
Number | iisate | Number | jigfcett, | Number | ,fereent 
Pua dees ANNES Pay rteeia Sheri Wiha apts toetels sLbale 83 0-70 109 15-74 192 9-24 
RO Te ATi ere Wat Nae seeat Lo etn relat gies si cileeh tha alate Feces) 160 0-70 93 15-74 AND 6:23 


Thus with the same illiteracy of the two classes in the community the rural would appear as 
one half again as illiterate as the urban, due to the distribution of the population. It may be 
repeated that in the case of adults or juveniles the rural and urban schools or communities of 
Canada may have had but little to do with their illiteracy. 

On the other hand, if the distribution in the urban had been the same as in the rural, and the 
percentages illiterate the same as the actual the following would result :— 


TABLE 3 
i British born Foreign born Total 
Nurnber Tite Number ihneas Number Peseta 
TERRA sete OD Le MeL te gh ere AA L's Come eh SELEY 83 0-70 109 15-74 192 9-24 
TEBE OH eee ES EP i Si er toe ARE we 83 0:72 109 10-71 192 6-39 


It is thus seen that the distribution of the population had more to do with the difference 
between rural and urban communities than the considerations of locality. These points will be 
investigated fully in subsequent chapters. It should be clear, however, that they are a fruitful 
source of misinterpretation. 


Errors in Statement.— Even if the information itself were fully understood, it would be 
necessary to compare Canada with other countries before a concept of Canadian illiteracy could 
be formed. The errors, possible, however, in such a comparison are numerous. Among sources 
of error may be mentioned: (1) different methods of collecting the information; (2) different 
methods of quoting the index of illiteracy; (3) different ages used as a starting point; (4) different 
dates at which the information is collected. 


(1) The first source of misstatement, namely, different methods of collecting the data, can 
best be explained by stating the nature of the data in the principal countries of the world as 
follows :— 


England and Wales.—The number of persons who signed the marriage register by mark is published 
every five years, by sex, in the Annual Report of the Registrar General. The latest figures published 
relate to the year 1919. 


Scotland—The number and percentage by sex of persons signing the marriage register by writing 
and by mark are published yearly, while decennial averages are also given. The latest annual figures 
available are for 1922; the latest decennial averages are of course for 1911-1920. 


Northern Ireland.—This country gives, on the bases of the census enumeration, the population 9 years 
and upwards and the number of these illiterate. It is not stated whether ‘“‘illiterate’’ here means those who 
could neither read nor write or those who could not read and write, but presumably it means the former. 
The number of the population at all ages who can read and write and who can read only are also given. 
The latest census information is for 1911. The percentages by sex signing the marriage register by mark 
are given as late as 1923. 
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Irish Free State——The latest information with regard to illiteracy by administrated counties, county 
boroughs, and provinces is contained in the general report of the census of 1911. The data give the per- 
centages of the population able to read and write, able to read only, and ‘“‘illiterate’’ 


Australia.—The 1921 census gives by sex the total number, exclusive of full-blood aboriginals, able 
to read and write, and read only, according to the two languages—English and foreign; also according 
to decennial age groups. 


Austria.—The population over 10 years, with the number and per cent of these able to read and write, 
able to read, and unable either to read or write, are given by provinces for 1910. 


Belgium.—The latest information is that of the general census of 1910. The number and percentage 
of persons out of the total population able to read and write are given by the census. Estimates from 
these data of the percentages able to read and write of the population over 5 years and over 8 years are 
made in the Statistical Year Book of 1914. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The latest information obtained was for 1910 in Manual Statistique de la République, 
1920. Here is given for the Slovak and Ruthenian counties the number and percentage of the population 
over 6 years of age able to read and write, to read only and not able to read or write. For Bohemia and 
Silesia the same information is given for the population 10 years of age and over. The single index of 
illiteracy quoted for the two counties is the percentage of the population over 6 years able to read and 
int Se That for Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia is the number per thousand over 10 years unable to read 
and write. 


Denmark.—The school knowledge of conscripts was last investigated in 1914. 


Finland.—The number and percentage over 15 years in rural and urban communities unable to read 
and write are given for 1920. 


France.—The cénsus of 1911 gives the population 5 to 14 and 15 and over able to read and write, and 
illiterate. 


Germany.—The numbers and percentages of recruits unable to read or write are given for 1911, 1912 
and 1913. These are the latest statistics available. 


Hungary.—The census of 1920 gives by sex the number and percentage over 6 years of age, also by 
nine age groups, able to read and write; also by religions. 


Iceland.—No statistics are available as illiteracy is not considered to exist. 


India.—The 1921 census gives by sex the number per thousand over 5 years of age able to read and 
write. | 


Italy.—T he latest census figures are for 1911. The status of illiteracy, as ascertained from the number 
unable to sign the marriage register, is available as late as 1923. 


Netherlands.—The latest statistics on illiteracy are published in the Statistical Year Book of the 
Netherlands, 1919. Unpublished yearly data concerning illiteracy of military persons are available 
for the years 1920 to 1923. These figures give the number of persons able to read and write, to read only, 
and unable either to read or write, by provinces and for the Kingdom. 


New Zealand.—The census of 1916 gives by sex and decennial age groups, also 10 years and over, the 
number and percentages able to read only and not able to read and write in rural and urban communities 
as well as in the whole Dominion. 


Norway.—As the problem of illiteracy is practically non-existent, no special publications on the subject 
are issued. 


Poland.—The census of 1921 gives the number and percentage illiterate over the age of 10 by decennial 
age groups; also by sex and religion. 
Portugal.—The percentage 15-59 unable to read and write. 


Sweden.—In this country also the problem of illiteracy is considered not to exist (except of course 
in the case of defectives), and no statistics are collected on the subject. A certain amount of information 
is afforded by the ability to read and write shown by the conscripts serving their first period of training 
in 1921-1922. 


Switzerland.—There are no direct statistics on illiteracy since illiteracy is not considered to exist 
except in the case of defectives. 


United States.—The census of 1920 gives statistics on illiteracy in greater detail than Canada. Al- 
though the percentage unable to read or write is given for the population over 10 years of age, the single 
index quoted for ‘‘illiteracy’”’ is the percentage over 10 years of age unable to read and write. 


H Uruguay.—(Annuario Estadistico, Lib. X XX, 1922). The percentage illiterate is given as on Novem- 
er 1920. 


From the above it is seen that information on illiteracy is obtained by widely different met- 
hods in different countries, the three main sources of information being (1) the census, (2) the 
marriage register, and (3) army records. Information from such a variety of sources can not be 
strictly comparable. A still greater variety exists in the ages for which the information is quoted. 
In some cases the percentage is that of-the total population; this includes the illiterates under 
5 years of age. From this extreme, the minimum ages vary from 5, 6, 9, 10, 14 to adults, as in the 
case of the indices derived from the marriage register and the army records. The danger of 
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comparing the illiteracy of two countries on the bases of the single index quoted for these countries 
may be seen from the fact that the percentage of ‘‘illiteracy”’ (7.e. inability to read or write) in 
Canada over the age of 5 years in 1921 was 9.25; over the age of 10 years, 5.10; over the age of 
15 years, 5.34; over the age of 21 years; 5.92. The index quoted from the army and marriage 
registers would probably be nearer that for 15 years and over in Canada than any of the other 
groups. Again, some countries quote the index for the population exclusive of full blood abor- 
iginals. If the illiteracy of Canada is quoted exclusive of Indians it is appreciably less than when 
Indians are included. Again certain countries mean by their index those unable to read and write 
(e.g. the United States). On this basis the index for Canada would be 5.74 instead of 5.10. 
Again, the date for which the illiteracy is quoted is important, especially if there is a difference of 
several years between the quotations for the two countries under comparison. This can be readily 
seen if the illiteracy in Canada in 1891 is compared with that in 1921. It is therefore necessary, 
when comparing illiteracy in two countries, to know the exact content of the index quoted in 
each case. 


Errors of Observation.— What are here called errors of observation are those which are 
usually, and perhaps unjustly, regarded as the main errors in connection with statistics of illi- 
teracy. These are the supposed errors made by the enumerators either in failing to make proper 
inquiries about the person enumerated, or in forming improper judgments of the answers received. 
The questions asked are “Can you read.” and ‘‘Can you write.”’ Directions are given to the 
enumerators to ascertain whether the person enumerated can read or write in any language. 
The age, sex, citizenship, etc. of the person are entered in the same schedule. The answers re- 
ceived by the individual enumerators are checked by a local representative or ‘‘commissioner’’ 
who has intimate knowledge of the locality, as well as easy access to sources of direct information. 
The schedules are later checked at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by trained compilers where 
any inconsistent answers are readily observed and referred back to the enumerator or com- 
missioner. It is thus seen that the questions are simple, and that due precautions in a direct 
way are taken against errors of observation. On the part of the enumerator the probabilities of 
error depend almost solely upon his honesty. On the part of the enumerated there are a number 
of probabilities: e.g. he may not wish to tell the truth; he may not understand what is meant by 
“can you read’’, i.e. whether it means being able to read generally and deeply or being able to 
read merely elementary matter. Indeed, as already stated, it would be impossible to frame a 
question that would elicit an answer giving the exact degree of literacy. The most probable error 
arising from the enumerated would be the case of one man who, if he could read a simple statement 
but could not read well, would answer that he could not read, while another with the same attain- 
ments would answer that he could read. 

It must be admitted, however, that the cases mentioned are exceptional. When a question is 
framed so that a man of ordinary intelligence can understand it, those who do not understand 
it must be in a small minority. Further, the literate person would be more likely to understand 
it than the illiterate person, so that the small minority mentioned would likely include more 
illiterate than literate persons. If an illiterate person misunderstands the question and answer 
that he can not read he is still stating the general truth. When all things are considered, there- 
fore, the error due to a misunderstanding of the question must be small. Errors due to dishonesty 
on the part of the enumerator are limited by the possibilities of detection; incoherences in returns 
are likely to be detected at some stage of the compilation and they at once lead to careful invest- 
igation of the entire returns of the particular enumerator. That untruthfulness is in the long run 
incoherent may be accepted as a general principle. 

In the introduction to Chapter XII, Volume II, of the 1920 Census of the United States, the 
following opinion is expressed:— ‘There is undoubtedly a margin of error in the statistics of 
illiteracy resulting from a variety of causes. In some cases there may be unwillingness to admit 
illiteracy on the part of the persons enumerated. Furthermore, in parts of the country where 
practically all native white persons are literate the enumerators are likely to acquire the habit 
of returning them as such without formal enquiry, and in this way a few isolated cases of illiteracy 
-may be overlooked. On the other hand, in the case of negroes, the opposite assumption may be 
made by white enumerators, while in the case of foreign born, inability to write in English may 
be taken as constituting illiteracy, although the instructions make it clear that a person able to 
write in any language is to|be returned as literate. For the United States as a whole and for the 
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states and large cities the figures are probably nearly enough accurate to supply a sound basis 
for judgment as to the relative illiteracy of different classes of the population, of persons of different 
age groups, and of males as compared with females. Beyond question comparisons between 
different censuses show the general tendencies with substantial accuracy. The returns for 
small areas, however, may be open to question in some cases.” 

It should be noticed that the sources of errors mentioned in, the foregoing quotation are 
specifically mentioned as sources of possible errors and that there is no contention that these errors 
are prevailing or even numerous. The distinction is important. In no field of enquiry, even in 
the most exact sciences, can it be said that errors of observation are not possible and do not occur. 
This possibility, however, does not render the information obtained in an investigation in such 
a science valueless — the value depends upon the proportion of errors the information contains, 
and the degree of accuracy required. If for, example, the question was asked as to how many 
illiterate persons there were in Canada in 1921 and the answer was given as 340,000 instead of the 
presumably correct figure, 341,019, the error for most practical purposes would be negligible. 
It might make a difference if the information were required for the purpose of providing each 
illiterate person with a course of training,— and in this case it would be more important that the 
information be correct in particular centres than in the country as a whole. If, however, the 
information is required merely for the purpose of deseribing the situation in general, the round 
number is as good as the exact number. Again, if it was required to compare two cities and one 
was given as 3.6 per cent illiterate while the other was given as 3.2 per cent instead of true 
figures, 3.3 for the first and 3.4 for the second, it might be said that the inaccuracy here was 
unfair. The answer would be that there was no significant difference between the figures for these 
cities; a difference of less than one-half per cent in what is after all an unmeasurable quantity 
may be credited to a probable error, whether it is an error or not. The whole question, then, is 
whether all the sources of errors mentioned are sources of large errors or only of small errors. 
If they form only a small proportion of the facts they do no harm for most purposes; if they are 
likely to form a large proportion, then the information is useless for most purposes. 

In the matter quoted from the United States census it will be noticed that emphasis was laid 
upon the manner in which the data on illiteracy show “general tendencies with substantial 
accuracy”. This may appear like a begging of the question, but it is not. It is merely another way 
of stating that truth is coherent and untruthfulness generally or in the long run incoherent. An 
examination of the coherence of the census figures on illiteracy is therefore a valid means of 
arriving at an estimate of their general accuracy. Let us proceed to such an examination. 

If “illiteracy” is in any sense what we understand by the term it must have a cause or causes 
and also effects. Some of these causes may be hidden, but there is one of which there can be no 
possible doubt, namely, school attendance. It is true that school non-attendance during the year 
1920-21 was in the strict sense not the cause of illiteracy in 1921 except in the case of the few 
actually at school or not at school and who required just one school year to change their status 
from illiteracy to literacy. What is meant is that school attendance during an adequate period is 
the direct cause of literacy. Home tuition may give a literacy status to some in spite of school 
non-attendance; mental deficiency may give an illiteracy status to others in spite of school 
attendance, but both these cases are so few that they can safely be ignored. While school non- 
attendance in 1920-21 could not have been the cause of illiteracy in 1921 there is no doubt that it 
should be closely connected with illiteracy in that year, since an illiterate community was ill- — 
terate either because it was impossible to provide school accommodation owing to conditions of 
settlement, or because an illiterate population would fail to provide school accommodations owing 
to want of appreciation of such or because illiterate people would fail to send their children to 

‘school when accommodations had been provided. It is therefore reasonable to expect that illi- 
teracy in 1921 and school non-attendance in 1920-21 should be connected. 

However, if the connection were not strong or the data accurate it was not necessary that this 
connection should come out very clearly in the census statistics. Several causes might intervene 

to prevent this. An epidemic of sickness might make school attendance poor during one year in a 
literate community which normally recorded good attendance. A thinly settled community under 
pioneering conditions might not have a sufficient number of children to open a school; this second 
condition, however, would by its very nature make but a small difference, owing to the small 
number of children involved. Several accidents might prevent a literate person or community 
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from sending children to school during a certain year. If, therefore, no connection had been shown 
between figures of illiteracy and figures of school non-attendance this would not have been 
proof that the figures were inaccurate. If, however, in spite of the many conditions that might 
have masked the connection, a strong connection was actually shown between two things that 
are known to be fundamentally related, it may be adduced as an argument that the data on illi- 
teracy are coherent.! 

There were 219 census districts in 1921 for each of which data on illiteracy and school attend- 
ance were compiled separately for rural and urban parts and for the Canadian, British and 
foreign born; also 79 cities and towns with a population of more than 7,500. It is to be remem- 
bered that there were over 11,000 enumerators distributed throughout these divisions, most 
of whom were unknown to each other. It would be absurd to suspect that there could have 
been an understanding between them as to deliberate error in recording illiteracy. More absurd 
would be the supposition that all could make the same kind of mistake without an understanding. 
Even if it had occurred to them all to say that a child could read because he was at school, this 
would have covered only a very small proportion of the literacy. If further, it had occurred 
to them all to say that the parent of a certain child was illiterate because the child was not at 
school it would still have covered only a small number of cases, since the older children and 
other relatives were still to be taken into account. . Moreover, the matter is not thus simple. 
In fact so many possibilities arise that no amount of collusion on the part of the enumerators 
could make such complex facts cohere if erroneous. On the other hand, that they could cohere 
by accident would be equally unbelievable. One household might have a large number of 
children, some 5 or 6 who had not begun school and some over 14 who had discontinued school; 
another might have very bright children of 12 or 13 who had finished the common school course 
and had no means of going on to high school work. Further, since the British and foreign born 
are immigrants, most of their adults at least would have had their school training outside of 
Canada and consequently the connection of their illiteracy would not be expected to be as strong 
with school non-attendance in Canada in 1920-1921 as that of the Canadian born, a large number 
of whom would be born and educated in the same community as their children. Further, some 
of the immigrants would have arrived in Canada in 1921 too late to send their children to school 
before June J, so that literate immigrants might show poor school attendance during that year. 
If, then, the figures actually show that the school non-attendance of the Canadian born is more 
closely connected with the illiteracy of the Canadian-born than the school non-attendance of 
immigrants is with their illiteracy, this is a further proof of coherence in the statistics of illiteracy. 
Further, if a community is found to be an apparent exception showing very poor school 
attendance and very little illiteracy or vice versa and on investigation it is found that there is 
a single and satisfactory explanation for this, the proof of coherence is still stronger. To cite 
one case out of many, a certain city showed a good school attendance and a high rate of illiteracy. 
On investigation, it was ascertained, that in the case of the Canadian born in this city the rate 
of illiteracy was very low and that nearly all the children at school were Canadian born; the 
illiterates were practically all oriental adults with no children in Canada. 

There is an efficient means of measuring this connection in the coefficient of correlation. 
Errors may arise in the interpretation of this coefficient, i.e., it may be difficult to interpret 
what the correlation may mean, but as an actual measure of a connection there can be no question 
as to its validity. <A coefficient of linear correlation merely states to what extent every pair 
of items correlated are together above or below the averages of all the pairs of items correlated. 
From it and its byproducts is calculated the probability that when one item is a given size the other 
isacertain size. The greater the number of items correlated the smaller the likelihood that this co- 
efficient is merely the result of coincidence. If in one community the percentage not at school were 
7-2 and the percentage illiterate were 4-8; if in another community the percentage not at school 
were 14-4 and the percentage illiterate were, say 10-5; if in still another community the school 
non-attendance were 2-5 per cent and the illiteracy were 0-8 p.c.— since these are only three 
cases the connection shown might be only accidental. If, however, the same connection were 
found to hold in 27 cases the reliability of the results would be three times as great; if it held 
in 248 cases the reliability of the results would be nine times as great as the original, and so on. 


_ 1 Unless, of course, there is reason why two inaccurate statements might be reported together. This point is discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 
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That a consistent connection shown in 219 or even 100 cases could be due to accident is extremely 
unlikely. 

The percentage illiterate over the age of 10 and the percentage not at school at the ages 
of 7 to 14 years have been separately correlated for rural and urban communities, also for the 
79 cities and towns over 7,500; also separately for Canadian born and for all classes; also the 
correlation between school attendance at ages 7 to 14 and illiteracy of the population over 21 


years was obtained. Some scores of correlations were thus worked out, including that between 


illiteracy and school attendance at the ages of 8 to 13. Illiteracy was also correlated with other 
data, such as physical conditions. In subsequent chapters more details of these correlations 
will be given. It is sufficient to state here that a decided correlation was found between illiteracy 
and school non-attendance. The connection shown was too strong and the number of cases 
correlated was too large to leave any question of accidental connection. In the case of the Cana- 
dian born in 96 rural census divisions, selected for the purpose of excluding Indians and extreme 
climatic conditions from the calculation, the coefficient was found to be over 0-90 or practically 
perfect. The chart on page 113 will show how steadily school non-attendance goes up as illiteracy 
rises, and vice versa. This leaves no doubt as to the general coherence of the data on illiteracy. 
That “illiteracy”? may not mean exactly what one person thinks it ought to mean is not a question 
of accuracy. What the census enumerator was comcerned with was receiving a true answer 
to a single question. The degrees to which the question was misinterpreted might affect the 
adequacy of the answer but not its accuracy. That is, “able to read’? might not mean very 
profound learning and might express various degrees of reading ability, but the answer would 
be accurate if the enumerated had passed the boundary line between utter inability to read 
and ability to read something. 

It is needless, perhaps, to add that this coherence minimizes the danger of unwarranted 
assumption on the part of an enumerator that because a person can not speak English or French 
he is therefore illiterate. This may conceivably happen in the same way that other errors may 
arise, but it must again be emphasized that the question is not whether the data are absolutely 
free from all errors, but whether they are free from large or significant errors. If a Canadian 
born of foreign parentage was unable to speak English (or French) in what language was he 
likely to have learned to read or write 

The person who did not send his children to schools in Canada but was teaching them at 
home, may have existed, but must have been extremely rare. A person born in Canada—his 
parents also probably born in Canada—would undoubtedly in most cases try to learn the language 
of the people around him, if he were intelligent enough to be able to learn it. Such a combination 
of circumstances as that a certain person, although an adult and born in Canada, could not 
speak the language of the enumerator; that he did not send his children to school; and that the 
enumerator at the same time was dishonest and assumed unjustly that he was illiterate, is 
extremely improbable and could have happened in so few cases that it is not worth while con- 
sidering them. Even where it happened “illiteracy”? might be said to have meant a quality 
which prevented people from sending children to school—also a quality that prevented persons, 
although born and brought up in Canada, from learning the languages of Canada. 

As the inability to speak the language of the enumerator is a possible source of error, however, 
and as it is suspected as a fruitful one, it may be advisable to investigate the possible or probable 
extent to which it may have affected the data on illiteracy. 

The census inquiry required an answer from every person over 10 years of age to three 
questions : (a) can you speak English? (b) can you speak French? (c) language other than 
English or French spoken as mother tongue? Canada as a whole had 84-79 per cent of the 
population over !0 years able to speak English, 58-61 per cent speaking English only, 16-03 
per cent speaking English and French, 9-49 per cent speaking English and a foreign tongue, 
and about 0-6 per cent or 43,970 persons speaking English and I'rench in addition to the language 
of their racial group. French was used as a sole medium by about 13 per cent of the population, 
those able to speak either English or French thus constituting 98 per cent of the population 10 
years old and over. Before proceeding it may be well to mention that the population other than 
English and French speaking to the number of 1,180,948 included 116,408 unable to read or write. 
The latter is 1-7 per cent of the total population of Canada (over 10), or about the same 
proportion as those unable to speak English or French. ‘Thus if we were to suppose that all 


1 Again it might be answered that there are cases of private or sectarian schools, where these people learn to read in 
their native language. The total number of Canadian born so taught, however, can not exceed a negligible percentage of 
persons of foreign parentage. 
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to 


those unable to speak the language of the enumerator were set down as illiterate then all those 
able to speak the language must have been set down as literate. Since illiteracy is also charged 
against English and French speaking people it is unreasonable to suppose that persons of other 
races would be specially favoured by the enumerator. 

The following table gives the number and per cent 10 years and over of earh race other than 
English-speaking and French-speaking people able to speak their mother tongue only; also the 
number and percentage illiterate. 


TABLE 4,—ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH OR FRENCH OF THE DIFFERENT RACES IN 
CANADA, 1921 


Unable to speak 


Unable to speak Finoli Not able to : 
° glish or Frerch : Population 
Racial origin English or French minus illiterates read or write 10 years 
fs} and over 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

oN CE ER a a RE oe mn 12, 669 18-19 —§,460 — 9-28 19,129 27-47 69, 633 
REE (36s Liddy ha oc foie BE ye 630 4-09 — 247 — 1-60 877 5-69 15,407 
PIO arian'teWisnes 02 ME Seah 272 18-00 — 82 — 5-40 354 23-40 1,513 
REINOHO hank Actas. s1dsenale ot Shabian s 12,048 32-10 639 1-71 11,409 30°39 37,536 
@zecho-Slovaks.... 0.0.6 .<808- 395 6-22 — 192 — 3-03 587 9-25 6,344 
Waris tia meee alg oti i. Ve ete 214 1-36 — 20 — 0-13 234 1-49 15,476 
BRR gas te ad a es 6, 783 7°68 4,757 4-39 2,026 2-29 88, 347 
TET eT TU TET AMEN an LORE AN Pe 2,329 14-13 618 3-28 D7 10-85 15,774 
(CASTE TRey nlp ena (et IR ean een 3,818 1-70 —3,140 — 1-45 6,958 3-15 221,131 
epee ses meer hyena cas) ne 273 6-50 — 181 — 4-31 454 10-81 4,199 
ERS rewire eehao ele Ries Wy Re 5, 082 5-44 —1,808 — 1-94 6,890 7-38 93,403 
RIND APIA perenne on Md 911 10-42 — 145 — 1-67 1,056 12-09 8, 738 
| KevskeW ots b¥ohA ah va 32 Siebel ing a et 727 5-90 480 3-89 247 2-01 12,308 
LER NITE AY CRRA, ae a Ge 6,343 12-32 —2,474 — 7-12 8,817 19-44 45,363 
MED AHOCC Heyy tiaen lier et. call Sunt 4,958 41-20 2,605 21-65 2,353 19-55 12,083 
iWonwertankes) nitrite ucue ih, 651 1-29) — 48 — 0-09 694 1-38 50, 262 
Oleic hitngen oe ea a Rte tee Gece 4,804 13-60 —2,124 — 5-97 6, 928 19-57 35,394 
ROUMANIANL RR eed Ly yet 1,163 13-35 — 905 —10-38 2,068 23°73 8,715 
UUISSIOTIMR Ok en lena ciel sic: 11,345 16-90 —1,779 — 2-65 13,124 19-55 67,120 
Serbo-Croatian:...............: 254 8-59 — 398 —11-06 552 19-65 2,809 
SHAETE NESS OVN Sg AY SNORE TAT MS eh 1,040 2-22 — 60 — 0-12 1,100 2-34 46, 933 
PSAWOLSEIA bap aan ati a ne aT 54 0-55 — 46 — 0-46 100 1-01 9,923 
SNAAEA TG Ae RG Re SRE ods ot 220 3°95 — 701 —12-58 921 16-53 5,572 
iranian teens eke ks ok ons 17, 726 26:20 —2,835 — 4-19 20,561 30-39 67, 654 
Wnspeethiodsd sc hae. 5 Sr ety 33 0:17 — 932 — 4-89 965 5-06 19,074 
ViETIGUSIM Ua pal -d. wir, Lehaet oy 464 11-64 — 452 — 7-12 856 18-76 5, 562 


If these facts were not subject to the question as to whether the enumerator may not have 
made an unwarranted assumption to the effect that the person unable to speak his language was 
illiterate, the figures would be very interesting as illustrating how far ability to master the 
language and ability to read went together. As there is such a question it will, perhaps, be better 
to draw no conclusions on this point. 

It is noticeable that 9,099 belonging to five different races could not speak any language 
except their own and yet were not illiterate. The total over 10 years of these races was 165,999, so 
that 5.5 p.c. of them although speaking only their own language were able to read. There were in all 
(of these 5 races) 26,845 who could speak only their own language. Of these evidently at least 
9,099 could read; this is equivalent to about 34 per cent — not an unreasonably low percentage. 
The point, sce aa is that this offers clear evidence that the enumerators made inquiries in the 
cases of persons who could not speak their (the enumerators’) language. If they did so in the case 
of some races there is no reason to assume that they did not do so as a regular practice. 

In the case of 20 other races or race groups, 24,092 or 3.1 per cent of the total over 10 were 
illiterate, over and above the number who could speak only their own language, namely 68,168. 
(The number illiterate was 92,260 out of a total of 779,907 over the age of 10). Evidently this 
number at least (24,092) were illiterate and yet able to speak English or French. In the case of 
Germans, for example, there were only 3,818 unable to speak English or French and yet 6,958 
were illiterate, leaving at least 3,140 illiterate who must have been able to speak English or 
French. The Germans are not an illiterate race and would not naturally be assumed as being 
illiterate, so that it is unlikely that the 3,818 able to speak only their own language would be 
assumed as being all illiterate. The same applies to certain other races, so that it is unlikely that 
all the 68,168 able to speak only their own language were set down as illiterate. This point comes 
out more clearly when the data are given separately for Canadian born and British born and foreign 
born as follows:— 
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TABLE 5 
Canadian and British born 
> sy bus 2 to 
nable to spea. . 
speak Unable to English or eye bala 
Race English read or French GUE cede 
or French write minus 
illiterates 
Number Number Per cent Number Number 
A USCR TAN eee ee ics SSE ENN bc Nate ae Bic ae rece A Gees 1,124 1,281 6°83 — 157 18, 750 
ESS anaes ede. cs AT cess 5 Cobra lorem Sirmione austtene Ene 4 43 1-56 — 39 2,761 
BAT ENO les AEM mn RRS AEE OA A Ree bas on pie 5 6 16-67 _ 1 36 
(OA aust ay ene es ee PS TRRRE Sa loti) Bal Oe Se sai 52 49 4-61 3 1,064 
COZ OAS IONE ee tise bie Basis re Al hore cae ee eed eee i 14 0-90 — 2 1,547 
dD FSR sks) ove tee chee) OM er te cn TR I i oe na le 4 36 0-82 — 382 4,394 
DD UGC Aes. aes. choke arth gree tee aneeh A ohe de Ghar cl aeemernon bh keene Oo, 152 1,709 2-46 3, 443 69,485 
OUTS IO NOs site's ep oraroncs aceite a Upaieves aod che aba eratete oe me aS 55 59 2-22 _ 4 2,656 
CHORUIAIVES AS Lae ee eee ne ae ree ee ee Ee Leta eee 660 3,111 2-18 —2,451 142, 620 
GBR ak ee ee ex A, Be UR os le 2 9 2-51 ~ 7 358 
FPODTOW oo Fe cee eee es Pee ne Eee eee 124 153 0-61 — 29 24,894 
NOT TAN Sch Gois.c dase lcees.s te ty Fete eee cae ee cine ee dae 23 41 1-79 — 19 2,287 
SLANT GE «i ba Eek Shs icta aie oa tik o cielo: eae cee deals Rie Peer 22 26 0-49 — 4 OD, DLe 
EGalion. $F 5S ae ss Oe ee ee ee eee ee 110 238 2-61 — 128 9,130 
WEDANESE ja 1 keen rear eee a ltr th Sh MR ee eee cc eet 73 27 4-27 46 632 
INGr WOOT: Se ee eu SRR Nts een aa Orr hy ae eer. 15 90 1-24 — 65 7,200 
Oia gic ee PS ihe ak ee Ree set eae ded ae ee 490 814 7°82 — 324 10,4038 
PCOUDIANIAT. foc ee. cre cis <2 < Beale, wc et ee le eae oars 99 91 6-50 8 1,401 
Vipera, Been Gee PB RO Re ee NE a ee ASM 1,488 8-06 869 18,469 
Serbo Croatians: cets:, « sf eee dic) etek asd ae eee 7 8 1-93 _ if 415 
SWeedsh ho Fen tee eteks « See te Pee oe ene Oe ee 15 81 0-92 — 66 8,760 
Swiss |: sane eet Mehr. «Ee Seiten deol. up ota eae 1 30 0-56 — 29 5,329 
SPENT Ath MMe Sts. sa. «4.8 co RRR lade Mee Ok: dca i 32 2-04 — 25 1,571 
Ukranian Je. alee... SCR RST tae 4 ne co eae LaCie 1,475 7:65 302 19, 289 
VAL IG HG. Wei ea ioe is, oh Mee rel tes © eM eet ibs to See oe 344 556 23-06 — 212 2,411 


First, there are at least 4,671, belonging to 6 races, of the Canadian born, 


who could speak 


only their own language and yet were not illiterate. This adds three raves to the number dis- 
covered when the Canadian and foreign born were taken together, so that in the case of 8 races at 
least there is evidence that the enumerator made inquiry in the case of those unable to speak 


English or French. 


In the case of the other races there were in all 3,024 who could not speak English or French 
and 6,628 illiterate, so that at least 3,604 of the illiterates could speak English or French. Thus in 
the case of six races the majority of those who could speak only their mother tongue were not 
illiterate, and in the case of 19 other races the majority of the illiterates could speak other than 


their mother tongue. 


TABLE 6 


Foreign born 


‘Unable to 


Unable to speak . 
speak Unable to English or 7? ulation 
Race English read or French Jone 
or French write minus Bne OVE 
illiterates 
Number Number Per cent Number Number 

Anrotrian thai etsc§ ab Marg aeee reey ® lee at Cea eRe oP x ae os 11,545 17, 848 35-08 —6, 303 50, 883 
ESQ LQHAT Jars &. Vere Me ts MOR A se hide Ee eae. came ne ean 626 834 6-59 — 108 12,654 

Baleartant. 1s Wee ay A a. «eee A ee eR he ea, 267 348 23-56 — 81 1,477 

OHINGS Ey 2. : i reintgt ted ae as Ula Tre ae Lm ee He Sa 11,996 11,360 31-15 636 36,473 

C6ehos Slovakia ye.) sce crete Relate: + cit eMC Le ec dere 383 573 11-94 — 190 4,803 

Danish SS ey owe Rie! Cae Oecd ha ete OR, ee on Peer es ee 208 198 1-74 10 th oe 

DD cl othe PR Ra ae ae ee RN TC a Pee Th AEA 1,631 oly 1-68 1,314 18,862 

PHMNie hy: 0 Sees. Rees ETN DL Re Pe 2,274 1, 652 2-59 622 13,118 

BEIT ATID co. beta cote Ee ces tae yh lacey IES ee 3,158 3, 847 4-90 — 689 78,511 

POOLE HS, Fo ee ea thar AN oy aL ies Deane eg. 2 Teh Tt 445 11-59 — 174 3, 843 

Ele breyya ais ned... Shy ae ey et kale. pee au debs de 4,957 6, 737 9-83 —1,780 68,510 

Lumoarranes: 04).0 eo, i Sees Ae eg. 2A ad ee ee 888 1,015 15-73 — 127 6,453 

Meta G Tee BA ELEN IR GF 2 LG eee Ra 2 705 221 3:16 “484 6,991 

OW aPeH Ech cf) AMY N eid fed SMOLIN Scr oie Ih ARI ios eka oa Be Sr CN AD 6, 280 8,579 23-68 —2,349 86, 235 

B) APAMOSO yt SPAT chee eels REE Ben en Bs he Hae Ai, Sane ray tere 4,861 2,326 20-40 4,535 11,425 

Monwee lan syner ria or ch wie Rall gel Ri wl! Faison 634 604 1-40 30 43,025 

Olay ie 0 Rape CEN ge See We RY Ce ee, at RL, eee 4,312 6,114 24-46 —1,801 24,991 

AROUMVANIA Ts Foe ae tee ha Se OM LECRT SD EN OE te EL ee. 1,064 1,977 27-03 — 913 7,307 

SRAZSSTAT Led ope tte ee eR ok Beans eee es Meter, ae 8, 988 11, 686 23 -92 —2,648 48, 661 

Serbo-Groatianes 1.0/2. mesh. wvate kein. epee Meee oe ettaiee 207 544 22-72 — 297 2,405 

Syserlish oct Piet. ebavets om. comes dane aaeeee 1,925 1,019 2-67 906 38,175 

WAS fie Nocetad eeabe ea eel rec beveled, 6 ae Ren, Ai eee 53 70 1-52 — 17 4,595 
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In the case of the foreign born we find 8 races where the number given as being able to speak only 
their own language was greater than the number illiterate; while in the Canadian born there were 
only 6. In other words there were two races who had Canadian born English or French-speaking 
persons who could neither read nor write and foreign born speaking only their mother tongue 
who could read or write. On the assumption that the enumerator made proper inquiries this is 
what might have been expected; on the assumption, however, that the enumerator did not make 
proper inquiries, it would be extremely unlikely. There were 8,537 foreign born persons who 
could speak only their mother tongue, over and above the number who could neither read or 
write (17,697). That is, one-third at least of those who could speak only their mother tongue 
were ascertained to be not illiterate. It would be a very unfair assumption that no inquiry was 
made in the case of the other two-thirds. On the other hand, 21,572 were illiterate, over and 
above the number who could speak only their mother tongue. The language spoken would cer- 
tainly not be the explanation of these illiterates. 

There are only four or five provinces in which most of these races are to be found, and in 
-many cases they are found in colonies. It is not difficult, then, to select sample returns and examine 
them for traces of improper investigation. The most difficult locality for the enumerator to make 
thorough inquiries would be a colony of foreigners where hardly anyone spoke English or French. 
If in such a colony the enumerator’s return showed a person as literate who was not able to speak 
English or French, it. would be strong evidence that that enumerator had made proper inquiries. 

Tt must again be mentioned that the question is whether language was a source of large errors 
in the returns. No one could expect that it would not be a source of some errors. On investigating 
the compiled returns it has been seen that there could not possibly have been a wholesale assump- 
tion that the foreigner who did not speak the language of the enumerator was illiterate, or that the. 
person who did speak that language was not illiterate. On investigating the original schedules it: 
was impossible to find a trace of an individual enumerator who had made such an assumption. 


General Conclusion on the Accuracy of the Information.— The lack of evidence of the existence 
on a large scale of a one-sided source of error such as language, and on the other hand the co- 
herence of the data on illiteracy when correlated with school attendance and other data, even 
where correlation might be expected to be masked by irrelevant or opposite factors, would seem 
to be a proof that the census data on illiteracy are on the whole no more subject to errors of 
observation than may be expected of any social measurements. They would seem to be more 
nearly accurate than the data on ages, for example, and certainly more accurate than the results 
of questionnaires sent to only selected localities and answered without the strictest precautions 
as to comparability. The two simple census questions ‘Can you read.” and “Can you write.” 
answered for the whole of Canada elicit more thorough information of its kind than an exhaustive 
inquiry on the subject of illiteracy would conceivably elicit either in the hands of a census enum- 
erator and asked of all persons, or in the hands of an expert and asked of only certain persons 
who might be either unable or unwilling to answer. 

There is a further evidenre of coherence in the data on illiteracy in that they agree with 
certain figures on the school standing of pupils. In four provinces where this information could 
be obtained by counties, the percentage illiterate in each county was correlated with the per- 
centage of the children at schoo! below Grade III, in order to ascertain whether there was evi- 
dence that the illiteracy of the community had any effect upon the school standing of the children. 
The correlation was so close as to leave no doubt on the subject. 


CHAPTER 2 


ADEQUACY OF THE CENSUS INFORMATION ON ILLITERACY 


The adequacy of the census information on illiteracy is an entirely different question fronz 
that of the accuracy of this information. The information may be regarded as accurate if the 
number who have not passed the border line of absolute illiteracy has been truthfully reported. 
It is degree of illiteracy that is in question, not degree of literacy. Those reported as not illiterate 
may be able merely to read the most simple print or they may be profound scholars, but this does 
not affect the accuracy of the number reported as illiterate, provided the latter term is strictly 
limited to those with no education whatever. Errors occur only in so far as those who have had 
some education are reported as illiterate or those who have had no education are reported as 
diterate. 

The question of adequacy, on the other hand, deals entirely with those reported as “‘literate’’. 
It is desirable to obtain some estimate of how much the fact that a person is not illiterate means. 
In Canada in 1921 there were 341,019 or 5.1 per cent over the age of 10 years reported as not 
‘being able to read or write, but 42,349 or 0.64 per cent were reported as being able to read only. 
according to the definition of illiteracy in the United States and some other countries, there were 
thus 383,368 or 5.74 per cent illiterate in Canada. The importance of the difference between the 
two definitions is, of course, a matter of opinion. A person able to read extensively is not illiterate, 
even though unable to write. If the definition of illiteracy is limited to ‘no education whatever” 
it would seem that inability to read or write is a preferable definition to inability to read and write. 

The American Army tests revealed a considerable discrepancy between the proportion 
illiterate according to the census and the proportion illiterate according to the tests. In the United 
States census of 1910 the percentage of the population 10 years of age and over ‘‘not able to write” 
was 7.7. In a census of the army in 1917, out of 1,552,256 men raised under the draft and thus 
constituting a fair sample examined, 386,196 or nearly 25 per cent were found unable to read. 
Needless to say this was a question of the different standards used, the army tests being more 
thorough and the information received more valuable as to the powers for practical purposes 
acquired by school training. Information on such a scale would be impossible to obtain in a 
nation-wide census, but the data of the latter may be no less valuable as an index of certain 
conditions. It has just been seen that illiteracy correlates closely with non-attendance and also 
with standing at school. This would seem to indicate that the census percentage of illiteracy is a 
valuable index of the proportion of the people who will not send their children to school or provide 
school accommodation; also, perhaps, a rough index of their mental capacity. 

It would be difficult if not impossible to frame questions by means of which the enumerator 
could ascertain what ‘‘able to read’’ really means. It is well known that the more complex the 
nature of the information asked the less reliable it is apt to be. For example, it might be asked at 
what grade the enumerated left school. The answer to this would give the information required 
if the enumerated remembered the grade at which he left school or understood what “grade” 
meant. The probabilities are, however, that a large number of different descriptions of what 
practically amounted to the same degree of education would be received. If the enumerators were 
educationists they might by careful questioning ascertain the actual standing, but it would be 
difficult. The only means, then, of estimating the borderline between “illiteracy” and “‘literacy”’, 
is that of inference from indirect evidence. | | 

In the Census of 1921 the number at school and the number between the ages of 5 and 9 
years are given as follows:— 


TABLE 7 
Population At school Not at school Illiterate Could read only 
5-9 years | > | | A 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Pereent 
TEO4R GU Ly Pelee 686, 616 65:5 362,145 34-5 374, 148 85°7 15,905 1:5 
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These figures show only 12,000 difference between the number of illiterates and the number 
not at school. Including those who can read only there was a difference of about 28,000 between 
the number who could not write and the number not at school, or 2.7 per cent of-the population 
5-9 years of age. If we assume that at these ages those not at school were illiterate, that is, that 
those not illiterate were practically all included among those at school, we have 95.9 per cent of 
those at school enumerated as able to read and write, which with the additional 2.3 per cent just 
mentioned as able to read leaves only 1.8 per cent unable to read or write. 

On page 11 was shown approximately the time spent at school by children over 5 and under 
10 years of age; 14.2 per cent had spent 3% school years at school; 38.1 had spent 2 9/10 years 
at school; 30.2 had spent 2.33; years at school; 8.7 per cent had spent 13 years at school; 3.5 
per cent had spent less than one year at school, the rest presumably never having been to school. 

A study of the school standing of one and one quarter million pupils in Canadian schools in 
1922 will not give figures exactly coinciding with the census figures, but the percentage on the 
basis of so large a sample should be near enough to the distribution of Canada as a whole for r ost 


purposes. 
TABLE 8.—_GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF 520,805 CANADIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 
9 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER, 1922 


— K-KP I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII Total 
5 years and under.... 13,999 15,899 112 10 1 = = = - 30, 021 
GRYCRTS ies chile os aia siecs 11,001 78, 808 5,535 281 17 5 - - ~ 95, 647 
MEV COLS RT Ries oes 2,932 82,057 35, 946 5, 803 1,183 55 1 - - 127,977 
BUVICAL Gea ties taticer ts 1,254 41,825 51,237 || 27,658 11,199 lee 107 18 - 135,070 
MBVOATS Tic tt ets es 518 17, 612 36,6387 | 38,058 28,697 12,228 1,970 355 15 132,090 
Ota D-Oei: cach ow sisteo « 29,704 236, 201 125,467 | 71,810 41,097 13,960 2,078 373 15 520, 805 
Percent in each grade 5-7 45-4 24-4 13-8 7:9 2-7 0-4 0-07 ~ 100 


Now, if only 1.8 per cent of those at school at the ages of 5 to 9 were reported as being unable 
to read or write, it follows that about two-thirds in kindergarten and kindergarten primary grades 
were able to read while over half were able to read and write. It is zlear from this that the per- 
centage of literates given for these ages is meaningless — although not necessarily inaccurate. 
On the contrary, it would show that it had a somewhat stronger meaning than ‘no schooling 
whatever’. Yet it is questionable whether the average child below grade V can be said to be able 
to read to advantage, especially if he leaves school at this stage. Over 96 per cent of the children 
5 - 9 years at school were below this grade. 

Taking now the ages of 10 - 14 years we have the following :— 


TABLE 9 
At school Not at school Illiterate 
Population 10-14 years —_————- | —_—_ qr leq_ime— 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
DOI GOR ete eiciahokinie os cia b cmetr ahaa k we tes 803, 830 89-15 97,793 10-85 13, 700 2°0 


The grade distribution of children 10 to 14 years was as follows:— 


TABLE 10 
— K. and 

iP I II III IV Vv VI VII 
yt A el alas lei aS ‘ 92 8,054 16,191 27,056 35,043 28,024 10,787 2,666 
BUM etl id. aca uclebecRah alle cs 50 3,567 7,542 14,919 25,312 32, 833 23,136 10,528 
PE es os sc sve a salir asa ews 20 9,132 3,947 8,329 16,193 25,185 28, 402 20,131 
TE TE ae en ee 13 1,444 2,045 4,403 9,129 16,461 22, 408 22,747 
PR Eick ok yin Bee Leh, 11 395 1,058 9,223 4,986 9,275 14,374 17, 696 
Total 10-14 years...:<.+...0.4. 192 15,592 39, 783 56, 930 90, 655 111,778} 99,107 73,768 
Bercene ick eee ae 0-04 mY | 5-3 9-8 15-6 19-2 17-0 12-7 

— . VIII 1x Xx XI and XII) ~~‘ Total 
DMEM ee, co es eee CT Bo tk cle a A i il 327 14 1 = 128,255 
MOE? i AS, AOL A, PR es AL 2,989 342 9 < 121,227 
ieee ee kn a REG aa ere ee. 12,327 2,305 225 12 119, 208 
TR, Sartre ke NLR! | GAS SPAN SEY DETR DLS) 24,495 8,015 1,672 158 112,990 
NATTA aN 8 TS coh, ee Cite ee ee a 29,056 14,166 5,695 1,057 99, 992 
mROte=ld4evoans - sti pis.s sikkon Bis mala Girma: eee 69,194 24, 842 7,604 15.2271 581, 672 


IPBE CONG foe cic fas we a wis od x SRT RE RE Oa ee Sete oet Ber 11:9 4-3 : 1-3 0-02 100 
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Between the ages of 10 and 14 years there are 33.4 per cent below Grade V and 17.8 below 
Grade IV of those actually at school. To these are to be added at least the same proportions of the 
10.88 per cent not at school. When it is remembered that only 2 per cent at these ages are illit- 
erate a conception can be formed of how far the term “illiteracy” goes. There are 2.7 per cent in 
Grade I alone, which is more than the percentage of illiterates. When it is remembered that even 
at the age of 11, the age of maximum attendance, 5.3 per cent are not at school, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that a large proportion of these have never been to school and that the 2 per cent 
illiterate are mostly such as have never been at school — “‘mostly’”’, because it has been seen and 
will further be seen that at least some of those at school are considered illiterate.1 

In the following table a collection is made of the data of three cities as samples of the amount 
of school attendance that seems to be capable of removing illiteracy in the case of children 5 
to 9 years of age. 


TABLE 11.-—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND ILLITERACY OF CHILDREN 5 TO 9 YEARS OF AGE IN 
THREE CITIES 


ee pe cent 
umber | of pcpu- 

Nativity Age Dies N umber re ; Per cent pavers . illiterate | | lation 
. cade illiterate aehoot illiterate Sohal and at | illiterate 

ao ee school and at 

school 

Grancitotal wien cus ae ae eee oe 5-9 18,366 5,709 4,908 31-1 26-7 801 4-4 
Wananians ee saa. ae. < eee 5-9 16,627 5, 292 4,528 31:8 27-2 764 4-6 
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1 Wo ao A Rs So ar ea DA 5 8,805 3,258 2,847 85-7 74:8 411 10-9 
EG GEN 2s hays RRL sgl eee eter tio alee 6 4,000 1, 738 1,281 43-5 32-0 451 11-5x 
BAGEL reo Sat Ri Senedd 7 3,706 524 445 14-2 12-0 79 2-2 
Potaliesh Tere a a Pee ear. 8 8,548 132 181 3°7 5-1 —49 —1-4 
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It will be noted that 14-3 per cent of the children at 5 years of age are not considered 
illiterate, while 25-2 per cent have been or are at school. It is conceivable that a considerable 
number learn to read at home, so that it can not exactly be said that nearly 57 per cent of the 
children of 5 years at school are considered as not illiterate. At the ages of 5, 6 and7 in the case 
of all classes the percentage illiterate exceeds the percentage not at school, while the latter is 
in excess in the case of children 8 and 9 years of age. It would seem that certain children who 
are not at school at 8 or 9 years, then. are considered as having learned toread. ‘This is, of course, 
quite possible even in the real sense of reading. In the case of the British born there would seem 
to be children even at 7 who are not at school but are considered as being able to read. As 
already mentioned, it would be unsafe to conclude that the difference between the number at 
school and the number illiterate means anything definite, since private tuition may account 
for a certain number being able to read. In the case of the ages of 5, 6 or 7 years, for example, 
some allowance should be made for precocious children. What is significant about the table 
is that the figures on illiteracy and school non-attendance do not coincide; also that illiteracy 
is practically wiped out at the age of 9 years—at least it is less than one-third of the illiteracy 
of the population over 10 years of age in all Canada. 


1 There is an element of estimate in the above owing to Indians having to be allowed for. 
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Only stray samples of the actual school standing of those leaving school are available. On 
page 138 is given an estimate of the school standing as based upon the time at school, and it is 
believed that this estimate is fairly close to the facts. Direct evidence is available in one pro- 
vince, and has been available for a number of years in one large city. In this city during 8 years 
(1915 to 1922) 3,786 were withdrawn from school to go to work. The total number withdrawn 
during the same time was 31,011. The balance was made up of: (1) those who removed from the 
city; (2) those who entered private schools; and (3) those removed by illness and death, the last 
two numbering 2,246 and 233 respectively. Of the 3,981 withdrawn to go to work, 162 were 
under Grade IV; 276 in Grade IV; 480 in V; 525 in VI; 569 in VII; 445 in VITI; 1,285 in secondary 
grades and 276 in special classes. ‘The distribution by percentages of the 3,981 was as 
follows :— 


Special classes.......... Sper, cent, «4 Grade Voy ils ski's 13 per cent 
Grades Lito, TL] s¢ 364.2. Ai ge ASE Cede Va Tat hoe Bae an te 
Grade liver erlang Gilt. & Grade’ VITD: sh FA. 11 7 
CYA CRV lis BA ue 2 kL i PeCOnU arias Wai BAK wee 


The point most relevant to what is under consideration is that 4 per cent of those leaving 
school were under Grade IV and 6 per cent in special classes. It is not certain, however, what 
these special classes were. Some of them may have been classes on special subjects not included 
in the grades. In this case the pupils may have been advanced. If they were special classes 
_ for subnormals they could safely be added to the percentage under Grade IV. 

If Grade V is considered as the first safe step beyond illiteracy at least for those who leave 
school, it is clear that at least 11 per cent left school under this grade and 22 per cent under 
Grade VI. In a record of 10,708 pupils in the same city, 5,723 were still at school, while the 
grades at leaving school of 741 others were not given. The exact showing at the time of leaving 
school of 4,244 was ascertained and was as follows:— 


Grade I-IV...... 218 or 5 percent GradeIX....... 375 or 9 per cent 
Grade V........ . 4050r 9 is Gradere Pn ST 370 or 9 * 
ree iste. ot 664 or 16 ef Grade KE. one 173:or’'4 a 
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Of the 4,985 leaving school (4,244+-741), 1,587 or about 32 per cent had attended educational 
classes since leaving. Presumably these were evening classes in technical schools, etc. There 
was some evidence, however—and this is a most significant point—that those thus attending 
classes since leaving were to be found among the higher grade pupils rather than the lower. 
No great improvement after leaving school on the part of those in the lower grades is, therefore, 
to be expected. On the contrary—with some brilliant exceptions, of course—it is questionable 
whether those leaving school before Grade V or VI retain any of what they have learned. The 
very fact that they left school in these grades argues that either their mentality or their environ- 
ment was not conducive to educational advancement. Granted, however, that they were average 
children, it is clear that, since only a small minority attend classes after leaving school even in 
cities—much less in communities where classes are not provided—a person of Grade IV standing 
could not be employed at work of an intellectual nature. He is able to read an easy school book 
and on being questioned can reproduce the matter he reads more or less coherently; he has learned 
the four elementary rules of arithmetic; but has not had time to apply them to any great extent, 
and he could not be depended upon to do work requiring a knowledge of reading or arith- 
metic. Unless he is an unusual person, therefore, he is likely to forget what he has learned and 
by the time he has grown up to have become illiterate. 

In the case of a whole province, out of 10,833 leaving school-at the age of 15 years, during 
three years (1920-1922) the distribution by grade was:— 


an leaete 114 or1l-Opercent V..... 1,008 or 9-Opercent IX...... 945 or 9-0 per cent 
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To show that in certain respects these percentages are fairly constant from year to year, 
‘the figures for 1923 may also be given for 4,159 leaving school at 15 years:— 


1 Wiha Moscae yy AS'or'1-1 per ‘cent “View. S6L or’ 8-7 pencent "EXC 2.) 495 or 11-9 per cent 
Leah ye 42 or 1-0 VEN POR GEe Or hS = Lire Sete ae 191or 4:6 “ 
III...... 164 or 4-0 " iW eS wae Fo i AR | ea pe Riven OL or 2°20 er" 
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There is a remarkable uniformity from year to year in the percentage in Grades I to V, 
namely about 20 per cent in this province. It is practically the same for the eight years in the 
city previously discussed. Those in Grades I to III are evidently not decreasing, being between 
5 and 6 per cent. Great improvement is being shown in the percentage in the upper grades in 
all provinces. also shown in the percentage at school in 1921 as compared with 1911. The regu- 
larity of those actually attending is improving still faster. At the same time there is still left 
an apparently irreducible residuum around and below the threshold between illiteracy (in its 
real sense) and literacy. The size of this residuum agrees fairly closely with the findings of 
the American Army tests. Since increasing opportunities seem to have so little effect in reducing 
it, it is probably to be attributed partly at least to mental status, although in Canada our obser- 
vations do not extend over sufficient time to make this certain. The fact that it can be shown 
that this proportion have not attended school long encugh to have gone higher does not conflict 
with the notion that mental status is responsible, for it may be asked—why have they not attended 
school? However, while mental status may be the natural force behind this condition, there 
is some evidence that it is not the immediate cause. A more detailed discussion on page 136 
argues that in spite of the improvement in regularity of attendance it is still sufficiently slipshod 
to bring about a tendency to constancy in the proportion of near-illiterates. 

A comparison between the status of those leaving school at 15 (in the province already 
mentioned) and those enrolled at school at 14 in the same year (that is, those who on an average 
would be 15 before the opening of the next school year) should show whether any inference 
upon the status at leaving school may be drawn from the standing of those actually at school. 
If so, it will be possible to arrive at certain conclusions in the case of provinces which give the 
distribution at each age but not the status at leaving school. 


TABLE 12 
— I II TAT IV V VI VII VIII IX x 
Per cent at 
school at 14 
INL O220.204, 1:1 1:3 3:6 7:0 9-8 17-4 22-4 24-5 10-2 2-5 
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ing school 
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24-6 60-4 39°5 


The status of those at school at 14 and those leaving school at 15 is thus seen to be almost 
identical. Those leaving school at 15 would be either (a) those enrolled at 14 during the year 
and dropping out on reaching 15 before the end of the year, or (b) those who had completed 
the year as “14 year” pupils and did not come back in the next year as “15 year” pupils, or 
(c) those who came back among the “‘15 year’’ pupils and dropped out before the end of the next 
year, that is before their arrival at 16. It is probable that most of them would belong to the 
second group, that is, those who enrolled during the year as ‘‘14 year” pupils and left at the end 
of the term on completing their 15th year. This would mean that those leaving school at 15 
would on the whole have the advantage of the terminal promotions over those enrolled at 14 
who were reported before the promotions were made. This accounts for the slightly higher 
percentage in Grades VIII to XII in the case of those leaving at 15. The important point is 
that in spite of the advantage of the promotion there is a higher proportion in Grades I to III 
and I to IV among those leaving school at 15 than among those at school at 14. This would 
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seem to be conclusive evidence that the status of those leaving school is inferior to that of those 
remaining at the same ages. Asa corollary it might be added that the lower grades leave school 
at or before 15, while with small exceptions only the higher grades go on. It would seem safe 
to conclude, then, that the status of the pupils enrolled at 14 is at least as good as the status 
of those leaving school at or before 15. Consequently the age 14 in 1923 should be a fair index ~ 
of the status which the present day pupil has attained by the time he leaves school. (An exception 
should, of course, be made in the case of the higher grade pupils.) 


The following statistics on the distribution by grade of 99,992 pupils at school in seven 
provinces at the age of 14 years throw light on this point :— 


Grade I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X  XIland XII 
PET COD owas 0-4 1-1 2:2 5:0 9-3 14-4 17°8 29-0 14-2 5-6 1-1 


Since there would seem to be unmistakable evidence that the standing of those leaving 
school at 15 is lower generally than that of those at school at 14, that is, since the standing of 
those leaving school at 15 is weighted towards the lower grades more than that of those remaining 
at school; also since over 45 per cent leave school before the age of 15, 6 per cent leaving before 
13 and over 20 per cent leaving before 14; and since the lower standing of these would at least. 
compensate for the higher standing attained by those in the lower grades remaining after 15, 
it would seem a safe conclusion that at least 20 per cent leave school still in danger of lapsing 
into illiteracy. It would seem that those who are reported by the census as illiterate might 
be added to these, so that from 20 to 25 per cent are likely to grow up without any or with very 
slight educational equipment. . 


Conclusions.— The following conclusions as to the adequacy of the census information on 
illiteracy would seem to be justified by the foregoing analysis of the census figures and collateral 
data :— 


1. Since a considerable number at the age of 5 are considered as not literate, and since the 
number illiterate at the earlier ages is considerably less than the number in kindergarten and 
Grade I at school, and since practically all at the age of 9 years are considered as not illiterate, 
it is clear that illiteracy at these ages means in practice “no schooling whatever’’. The same seems 
to be true of the ages of 10 to 14. How far it is true of adults is a matter of conjecture, but judging 
by the percentage illiterate among adults as compared with that among children, it is clear that it 
cannot mean much more in the one case than in the other, if the illiteracy in Canada is decreasing 
instead of growing. 


2. The census of illiteracy, consequently, leaves out of ascount a large residue who have had 
some time in school, but who have not learned to read in any practical sense. 


3. There would seem to be a residuum of the population actually attending school who fail 
to pass a certain dead line. The size of this residuum does not seem to vary much from year to 
year, in spite of the fact that school attendance has been improving at a rapid rate and that those 
who pass this deadline are making rapid strides toward completing the elementary school course 
and attending secondary schools or higher institutions. It would look, then, as if this residuum 
were practically irreducible. It includes, of course, those who begin school very late, those who 
leave very early, and those who attend very irregularly while at school, but particularly those who 
suffer under the three handicaps combined. In addition to these, but perhaps more likely largely 
included with these, are the mentally and morally subnormal who are incapable of making or 
unwilling to make progress at school. For the benefit of these, special classes have been intro- 
duced in order to train them so far as they are capable of being trained. 


4, The constancy in the size of this residuum when measured for different provinces, for 
cities and whole provinces and from year to year, would seem to justify the belief that the per- 
centage of the school children it indicates is reliable. Under different conditions it is found that 
20 per cent. leave school without passing beyond Grade V. To these might be added the per- 
centage returned by the Census as illiterate making in all from 20 to 25 per cent of the present 
growing population as unlikely to pass the deadline of what might be termed near illiteracy. This 
agrees fairly closely with the findings by means of the American Army tests. 
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5. Census figures on illiteracy are, therefore, inadequate as a measure of educational status 
and ought not to be so applied. What they do measure is illiteracy within defined limits, namely, 
as meaning ‘‘no education whatever’’. Their value is not as information about the number or 
percentage who can read in a practical sense, but as information about a phenomenon of defined 
symptoms, causes and effects. The percentage of illiteracy is a measure of the shadow rather than 
of the object and as such it has probably greater value than if it was an actual measurement of 
educational status, which might be meaningless unless its results could be seen. If, however, it 
can be shown (a) that an illiterate community will not provide school accommodation or send 
children to school on the same scale as a literate community; (b) that illiterate parents are likely 
to have illiterate children and conversely; (c) that illiterate females have greater influence on 
school attendance than illiterate males; and (d) that illiteracy is likely to be produced by certain 
conditions; then the Census data on illiteracy may be considered as having a great and distinct 
value. The remaining chapters will be devoted to investigating these symptoms, causes and 
effects. 


PART II.—ANALYSIS OF THE INFORMATION ON ILLITERACY 


CHAPTER 3 


STATEMENT OF THE ILLITERACY OF CANADA AND COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


To compare the illiteracy of Canada with that of other countries several items of information 
are required. The following items would seem to supply data for approximate comparison :— 


1. Population over 10 years of age, with number and percentage able to read and write and 
able to read only — also percentage unable to read and write — for comparison with the United 
States. 

2. Population over 5 years of age, exclusive of Indians, with numbers and percentages able 
to read and write and able to read only, with percentage unable to read or write — for com- 
parison with New Zealand or Australia. 

2. Population over 15 years of age, with number, etc. unable to read and write. This would 
seem to approximate to the information concerning persons signing the marriage register by mark 
in certain countries. 

4. Population over 21 years of age, with number, etc. unable to read and write. This with 
(No. 3) would approximate the information in countries giving data on the basis of the illiteracy 
of recruits. 


The following table supplies the information for Canada under the foregoing headings :— 
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Since the data on illiteracy in different countries are not given in a comparable manner it will 
be inadvisable to attempt to show them in tabular form, lest comparability be shown where none 
exists. The latest data, received in most cases directly from the countries concerned, may be 
summarized as. follows:— 


England and Wales.—In 1919 the total number of marriages was 369,411. The numbers signing the 
register by mark were 2,463 men and 2,483 women. The percentages signing by mark were 0:67 men 
and 0-66 women; total 0-666. 

Scotland.—In 1922 out of a total of 34,375 marriages, 70 men and 105 women signed by mark. This 
makes 0-20 per cent of the men and 0-21 per cent women signing by mark. The averages for the 10 years 
1911-1920 were 35,647 marriages, with 221 men and 300 women, that is 0-62 per cent of the men and 0-84 
per cent of the women signing by mark. 

Northern Ireland.—The census of 1911 showed a population of 1,018,879 at 9 years of age and upwards. 
Of these 70,623 were “‘illiterate.’’ (presumably this means able neither to read nor write). Thus 6-93 
per cent over the age of 9 years were illiterate. In 1923 according to the marriage register 2-2 per cent 
of the men and 2:0 per cent of the women signed by mark. 

Irish Free State-—The census of 1911 showed that at the ages of 9 years and upwards 2-8 per cent could 
read only while 10-1 per cent were illiterate (presumably able neither to read nor write). 

Austria.—The census of 1910 gave a total population over 10 years in five provinces! of 5,007,698. Of 
these 4,792,208 could read and write, 40,222 could read only and 175,268 could neither read nor write. The 
percentage were 95-70 read and write, 0-80 read only and 3-50 neither read nor write. 


1 Niederoesterreich darunter Wien, Oberoesterreich, Salzburg, Steinmark, Karinten, Tirol, Vorarlberg. 
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Australia.—According to the census of 1921, 805,798 persons (at all ages) exclusive of full-blooded 
aboriginals, could not read. The number returned as able to read but unable to write totalled 14,493, 
The number of persons able to read and write English was 4,513,585 while 15,217 were returned as able 
to read and write a foreign language but not English. The status of 86,641 was not given. The population 
over 5 years of age was 5,435,734, and of these 205,592 or 3-78 per cent could not read. The population 
of stated ages over 10 years of age was 4,225,560 and of these 68,098 could not read; 12,290 could read English 
but could not write and 4,078,787 could read and write English, 921 could read a foreign language but 
could not write; 14,955 could read and write a foreign language only; while the status of 50,509 was not 
elon aus eae of the 4,175,051 over the age of 10 years whose status was given 68,098 or 1-63 per cent 
could not read. 


Of those stated as being born in Australia, the number exclusive of aboriginals unable to read out o} 
3,283,685 of stated ages and educational status over the age of 10 years was 40,131 or 1-21 per cent. The 
number unable to read out of 802,912 of stated ages and degree of instruction, stated as being born outside 
of Australia, was 27,498 or 3-42 per cent. 


Belgium.—The census of 1910 gave the total population and the total number of persons who could 
read and write. Official estimates made on this basis for the population 8 years and over show that 86-70 
Se ae could read and write. This leaves 13-30 per cent of the population over 8 years who could not 
read and write. 


Esthonia According to the census of 1922, the illiteracy (unable to read or write) of persons over 
10 years of age was 5-6 per cent, that of males being 4-5 per cent and of females 6-6 percent. The percentage 
able to read only was 5-3, that of males being 2:8 and of females 7-4. Over the age of 15 years 4:7 per 
cent males, 6-9 per cent females or 5-9 per cent of both sexes could neither read nor write, while 3:0 per 
cent males, 8-2 per cent females or 5-8 per cent of both sexes could read only.! 


Finland?.—According to the ecclesiastical registers, out of a population over the age of 15 years in 1920 
of 2,057,227, 20,546 could neither read nor write, while 598,821 could read only. The percentage unable 
to read or write was, therefore, 0:99 while the percentage able to read only was 29-1. The percentage 
unable to read or write of males was 1-00 and of females 0-88. 


France.—The census of 1911 showed that at the ages of 5 to 14, 5,241,620 could read and write, 986,587 
were “‘illiterate’’ (presumably not able to read and write) while the educational status of 383,446 was not 
given. At the ages of 15 years and over, 24,803,755 could read and write, 3,550,056 were illiterate, while 
the educational status of 508,306 was not given. Percentages are not officially stated. 


i Germany.—Data for 1912, 1913 and 1914 show that the percentage of illiterates was practically negli- 
gible. 


Holland.—Information regarding army recruits in 1923 showed that out of 17,212 persons 17,137 could 
ite a write, 15 could read only while 60 could neither read nor write. This makes 0:35 per cent unable 
Oo read or write. “id 


Hungary.—The census of 1920 shows Hungary as having 15-2 per cent over the age of 6 years and 
16-3 per cent over the age of 24 years unable to read and write. About 13 per cent over the age of 12 years 
were unable to read and write. 


Iceland, Norway, Sweden.—Not officially reported, as the problem is regarded as non-existent. 


India.—According to the census of 1921, out of 229,651,433 over the age of 10 years whose literacy 
status was known, (119,134,195 males and 110,517,238 females) 207,966,631 were illiterate in the sense of 
not being able to read a letter sent to them or write a letter. These included 99,992,576 males and 
107,974,055 females. The percentages illiterate over 10 years of age were 90:6 for the total, 83-9 for the 
male and 97-7 for the female population. It will be noticed, however, that the standard for non-illiteracy 
is probably much higher than in Canada, United States and other countries. 


_ Italy.—In 1923 the numbers signing the marriage register by mark formed 11-16 per cent of the males 
signing and 18-61 per cent of the females signing. 


New Zealand.—The census of 1916 gives a population (exclusive, of Maoris) of specified ages and over 
the age of 5 years of 956,128 of whom 39,886 or 4:17 per cent could not read, 7,429 could read only, and 
909,055 could read and write, while the educational status of 9,758 was not given. Over the age of 10 
years, 822,865 could read and write, 4,267 could neither read nor write, while the educational status of 
7,782 was not given. Thus out of 835,600 over the age of 10 years whose educational status was given 
8,467 or 1-01 per cent could neither read nor write. 


Poland.—(County of Polesia only). The census of 1921 gives the population of ages 10 years and over 
as 683,263, of whom 485,313 or 71-0 per cent were illiterate (‘‘Analfabea’’. The term ‘“‘illiterate’’ is not 
defined.) The percentage illiterate of males was 60:6 and of females 80:7. The percentage illiterates 
by groups were: 10-14 years, 75-2; 15-19 years, 65-9; 20-29 years, 63-5; 30-39 years, 67-1; 40-49 years, 73:5; 
50-59 years, 77-8; 60 years and over, 83-5; unstated ages, 68:2. 


- Switzerland.—Illiterates are estimated as about 4 per 1,000. Examination of the military records 
shows only a negligible proportion illiterate. 


United States.—The census of 1920 gives a total population over the age of 10 years (including unknown 
ages) of 82,739,315, of whom 4,931,905 or 6-0 per cent were illiterate in the sense of not being able to ‘‘write’’. 
These illiterates were subdivided as, 4,483,565 unable to read or write, and 448,340 able to read but not 
write. On the same basis as Canada, then, the percentage illiterate (unable to read or write) was 5-42 
per aie or about the same asin Canada. The native whites over 10 years had 1-1 per cent unable to read 
or write. 


1 Rahva Demograafiline Koorseis fa Korteriolud Elstis 1922 a Uldrahvalugemise Andmed vihk 1. 
2 Finlands Folkmangd Dem 31 December 1920 (Enlist Forsamlingarnas Kyrkoorocker). 
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The different ways in which illiteracy is reported in most of the twenty-two countries above men- 
tioned render difficult a comparison between these countries and Canada. It would seem desirable, there- 
fore, to restrict the definite comparison to four countries, viz. Canada, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. The following table attempts such comparison, placing the figures on a comparable basis so 
far as possible. It should be noticed that the figures for Australia and New Zealand are slightly different 
from those already given in that in the table they include persons of unknown educational status; this is 
done in order to make them strictly comparable with the United States and Canada. Theerror from this 
source must be negligible especially as respects ages, since most of the unknown ages must have been over 
10 years. Neither of the items thus included affects the percentage of illiteracy at the second place of the 
decimals. Unless it is supposed that those of unknown educational status had a larger proportion of illiter- 
ates than the remainder, the error for comparative purpose in including them cannot be great considering . 
their actual numbers and that they are included in all four countries. 


TABLE 14.-COMPARATIVE DATA ON ILLITERACY OF POPULATION OVER 10 YEARS IN CANADA’ 
UNITED STATES, AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Unable to read 


Population | Able to read only or write 


— 10 years 
and over! |_|] 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
All classes exclusive of Aboriginals?— 
Canadas tool io Mires Dae na atG rates ops Dal attr. eeereee Paha «ete teeid baat 6, 602,035 ? ? 299,324 4-53 
GEICO STOLCS ALISO tention Wer eaten dente ke Rasta eRe aR LM Tate 82,562,390 477,141 0-54 |4, 423,034 5-36 
PAN PERG UT SUL GS 1 WORN ait ree a ee, 1c Ss she, Nats RR BOIE Yt 4,239,770 13,385 0-31 70, 161 1-65 
PA LETS I | Re a eR CE SSE pC RCM 844, 576 4,277 0-50 8,491 1:01 
Native white population3— 
SL Lot ead ea 4 leo yb orl eka ar Pe ing SUG AMRIT uel ole NTE pa 4,706,428 - - 187,364 3:98 
BE Peter aver eee mS 8 ue Ce eT 60, 861, 863 ~ — 11,074, 769 Love 
Population born outside country— 
STL RRO Merce S LK. MANE END GDR. Sf PRAIA nn ale Mba ACT eas Seaton iB) 1, 882,702 13,675 0-73 110,811 5-89 
Aare Mate eM Ab ols NS Mh eed RS RD a aK ob NM oy) 819,460 8,258 1-01 28,360 3°46 
Foreign whitest— 
GORMO TAME scr MR A INA Be ok MMe CNEL 797,639 - - 88,910 11-15 
(GE CU REGGIS AAAS ROS ACA A TA) et la are a 13,497,886 152; 211 1-13 {1,611,529 11-96 
TABLE 15 
oe ical Able to read only Pe eho hyed 
and over = |---| 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Canada— 
REI MPD «SIN cpt ot ey ene eae en eV od SE LA, 76,179 - - 38, 084 49-99 
COME Jeo) AAS aeons gaa sD ae Baal SWislenle ~ - 11, 409 30°39 
‘USTOREN STEEN Ss HATE seem SR eta 2) AHO Nd rua le a 12,033 - - 2,303 19-55 
INGOTOOS Re aa ne AU Cte: GRU ANES: RAe UR aR OD 14, 268 - - 1,200 8-41 
United States— 
LEC RET SY UA NA an Je cee eee Oe ew CaO ea 176, 926 1,199 0:61 60,531 34-2) 
CUNT, Reset BRA Re CHR EO Eh NE oF RARE Th ag 56, 230 651 1-12 10,611 18-86 
MADAUESO MT eee eT ee ne Sra mie amen Arye Nn nme 84, 238 403 0-41 8,87 10-54 
IN COT OOR heer FMB Af Coils AL ee Abs, 0b be a dpe Gh codeine 8,053, 225 127,029 1-58 1,715)1382 21-29 


The similarity between the illiteracy of the foreign white population in the United States and 
Canada might be considered an indication either that the educational status was accurately 
ascertained in both countries, or that if an unwarranted assumption was made on the score of 
language in the one country it was made in the other. It is unlikely, therefore, that there was a 
bias in this respect peculiar to Canadian enumerators. In other respects there are striking points 
of similarity between the United States and Canada. The proportion of foreign whites in the 
population over 10 years of age is somewhat larger in the United States (12 per cent in Canada, 
16 per cent in the United States.) but the difference is not great. As this is a very important 
item in connection with illiteracy it will be interesting to compare the number and illiteracy of 
the native born of foreign or mixed percentage in the two countries. 


1 Including unknown ages and persons of unknown literary status. 

2 Indians in the case of Canada and United States. 

3 Excluding Indian, Negroes, Chinese and Japanese in the case of Canada. 
4 Nine provinces only in the case of Canada. 
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TABLE 16 
United States Canada! 

Native born white population only Population | Able to read and write | Population ) Able to read and write 
10 years |——————————————_|_ 10 years |_————________ 

and over Number Per cent and over Number Per cent 
Borelin: parentacon ek. Newest sh siete. wereenee 11, 462, 926 84,157 0:75 196,923 | _ 7,426 3°79 
Mixed anentaceudsn. awl: Warscwives sa othe neneee Soul, aa 29,320 0-55 146,477 3,085 2-07 
Native parenvagers:. 4. che checeec scien aetaetoe 44,077, 854 962,292 2°18 4,432,061 216, 503 4°89 


It will be noticed that in the United States the foreign parentage, mixed parentage and 
the native parentage are respectively 19,9 and 72 per cent of the total native white population; 
in Canada they are 4,3 and 93 per cent respectively of the white Canadian born population. The 
difference in relative sizes of the foreign and mixed parentage in the two countries is due to a degree 
of incomparability between the figures of the two countries in that ‘foreign parentage’’ in the 
United States includes British born. The figures on a more comparable hasis are as follows:— 
(“Native Parentage” include only Canadian born, mixed parentage include Canadian and 
British or foreign ,while the ‘Immigrant parentage” include British and foreign). 


TABLE 17 


Canada United States 


——- Population ;Unable to read or write} Population |Unable to read or write 
10 years 10 years 


and over Number Per cent and over Number Per cent 
Napine DAkenbagers ccc: teas calcio ene AOL) O01 206, 486 5-77 | 44,077,564 962, 292 2°18 
Mixed parentaver tie) pied os Peake ee ee 591,545 7,089 1-36 DOL, oo 29,320 0:55 


TUAATROANG Asus. oe A he ek ies sede 673,359 13,369 1-99 | 11,462,926 84,157 0-75 


The proportion of immigrant parentage, mixed parentage and native parentage in Canada, 
then, is 15,10 and 72 respectively as compared with 19,9 and 72 in the United States or almost 
exactly the same; the order of illiteraéy of the three classes is exactly the same in the two countries. 
Thus there is a remarkable similarity between the illiteracy problems in Canada and the United 
States. It is important to remember that in the latter table ‘“mixed parentage’’ refers to both 
British and foreign and that this lowers the percentage of illiteracy very considerably. The class 
of the Canadian born with the lowest percentage of illiteracy was that with one parent Canadian 
the other British. This class had a population over 10 years of 375,068, with 4,054 or 1.08 per 
cent illiterate. The order followed by eazh class stated was:— 


TABLE 18 
Population | Unable to read or write 
Parentage 10 years = |—_-__—___ 
and over Number Per cent 

Barentace not stated: sacdshop ists esi ssi odes Ake be rie ieee a eee 24,909 3, 244 13-02 
CD OACIOD GOL a 4 yee Ve naan wae ln tatoo? oultye ide ¢ abe el, cetee Mise Btn tn eae a OFOTO, O07 206, 486 5:77 
HOLEILHHDORINE 4... Bers coe se kOe REUSED, POSIT Bae DEES TORUS eho Eales, eet eee aS ee ee ae, 195, 923 7,426 3-79 
One parent Canadian or British. the other torelones + 61 eee eee 146,477 3,035 | 2-07 
British DOs, Ps OTE SP OP AEE OE NOT Oe Cae ee ee ee 477,436 5, 693 1-25 
One parent.@anadian, the ober Bribish. wins ws cee oo) ule aoe ee 375, 068 4,054 1:08 


By age groups the following comparison can be made for all classes over 10 year of age in 
Canada, United States, Australia and New Zealand. As the number who can not read or write 
is not given for all these countries, illiteracy in this table is used in the same sense as in the 
United States, namely “can not write” or ‘Can not read and write’’. 


1 Nine provinces only in the case of Canada. The ‘‘Native parentage’’ in Canada includes British as well as Canadian 
born. The native white includes all colours but Indians, but the native and British born Chinese and Japanese in all number 
ed only 1,696. Those whose parentage was not stated are not included. 
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TABLE 19.—ILLITERACY OF ALL CLASSES OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE BY AGE GROUPS IN FOUR 
COUNTRIES 

Cannot read and write 
Country Age groups Population |——A___—_ 

, Number Per cent 

CCERT EET Sc. es Raalgg sh BU A ri ce ee TOFIA ears neki tame tect 913,149 19,226 2-1 

15=20 iearsit ee Ae his sek. 4 an etgi 984,377 29,308 3-1 

PU YEOnSI ANG ODE sina nal oate) sikie.sialatere ak 4,820,546 334, 834 6:9 

BAKA VOCALS arses a csp cress Sie sihae 1,904, 057 84, 388 4-4 

SPS DANY CALS aisen e iata eee echo heas 2,476,105 180,810 7:3 

Go yeaTSvaNdiOVver: {Saher eae dae 419,107 64,317 15-3 

Age notistated iliac. «omarion. DAS QUT, 5,219 24-5 

TBTLOGTSLAtOS cus cece cc coe R ee TO=T4nwiears ces cure sts atin W etalele 4 10, 641,137 246,360 2:3 

15-10 y Cans. cee A Sanne Mae 9,430,556 283,316 3-0 

QL YCArSANUOVET Se ee eh cs dee 60, 737, 821 4,333,111 71 

DORGATV CREE lee ye ie de ana 26,434,705 | 1,354,053 5-1 

BO DANMECAT Bicever Ki eh lichen eh stent 31,151,003 2,441,310 7°9 

GO VOaTS ANGOVER . cise ssline sla 4,933,215 591,385 12-0 
Ja MORE obi 2 3 1 rte ame RS SS la nl da RAL PR es TOSTA Year ee eee sa ie ay 529,040 3,370 0-64 
TO-DO OAL ele casa eaaale ek heen seid: 462,429 2,860 0-62 

COYEANS GN OUEN. ecto sied trent a 3,242,301 77,324 2-4 
ZOOL CALS Vv Min ie aisiie dre aie stelclel oui: 1,360, 644 11,908 0-80 

SOKO VCAEA Mite sete Mente 4 laa 1,629,052 40,597 2-5 

65 years and Over..............06. 283,395 22,582 9-5 

Ae NOtSLALECI: san) Meta: aii als 14,210 212387. 15-7 
Nourse Calan, wie erased irs cid cise suai aiclswiens LQSTARV CATS HE wre tree Gen Tie tpie ile 109, 225 468 0-57 
LOLOL VeEars Aces eee alsa as 91,404 336 0:27 

GO YOGTB ANG OVET ioe apie at a\s.4 Sexe elec 632, 681 11,858 1-9 
ZO-SAUV EATS Tae ete cre ae aan SHIM IO 259, 334 1,476 0-56 

DO TOA VOOTS ila tal la eet ae 329,951 5, 783 1°8 

65! years and Overs... 5. 3..ck so. 53,396 4,599 8-7 

Arenoustatredsnct iin went mace cia 1,176 106 9-0 


LLANE LLL SATAN ESN RSIST TURTLES SURAT RTA, ARUNEREAT GPT ALR CRATES RGR AT eT area 


The remarkable similarity between conditions in Canada and the United States again 
appears in this table. Notice that the illiteracy at the different age groups is practically the same 
for both countries; also that the group 10- 14 in both has the lowest percentage in contradis- 
tinction to Australia and New Zealand. If the distribution of the population over 10 years among 
the different age groups is compared for Canada and the United States it is found to be practi- 
cally the same. In round numbers, the percentages of the total over 10, are as follows:— 


TABLE 20 
— United 
Canada Sinton 
1 AC Ne ok ROA Ct a IR Se et de UN YF Os RR 8 8 I 14 13 
Moe CUR Cano a ny tere iba ah nn eter ee Ors MMs Jur Gm ANN TORE AL auc on NT RE loa Le aa 14 14 
FAL SIRENS WEES Le) HS) RR cl A re ul Naar a Ma ih oh ak ht Nh eA IN UL ALAR oh 72 73 
PAL AAAVOAUS ase et Ula eM tASe ae OM ek Stok ag re ewer eda Beet ye OL uty joke Silat lag EOE le ales 29 30 
CAGE NNSA c 2 SSS a Ses GO EEE ns ae Err eA AST 0 Cini Lie WANG (COR eI ER PR NRA TUR AENEID 20071 5 0) UR 37 38 
GD VCALSANG O VOL 852 tiles eee cee e cee cee Sa ed abs Che Vn ENS eM CED GH ONS CRESS ee hye ety 6 6 
ERODE LO OAL ANG OVOE, coco eae ee ce eee oe ere re ie Seat eee te ORR Rize ls 100 100 


The following table shows the illiteracy of the population over 10 years in urban and rural 
centres in the three countries: Canada, United States and Australia. As in the last table and for 
the same reason illiteracy is taken in terms of those who can not read and write. 

TABLE 21 


Urban Rural 


— Population | Unable tc read and write | Population | Unable to read and write 


10 years = |————_|_ 10 vears | ————__—___—_—_- 

and over Number Per cent | and over Number Per cent 
DANCES asta clas a sins tO Meee a tals one 3,395, 987 122, 695 3:7 | 3,286, 085 260, 673 7-9 
United States ie. hs. PaO, oe de 43,978,576 1,955,112 4-4 | 38,760, 739 2,976, 793 7-7 
PATIE HRA USE Ma: shea cs Ee SHE STA Wael 2,674,550 42,613 1-6 1, 536, 212 39,488 2°6 


The following table shows the distribution of the population of Canada, United States, 
Australia and New Zealand on the basis of birth place. As the figures of New Zealand are for 1916 
and the others for 1921 the comparative distribution by individual European countries would 
be subject to many readjustments and corrections; furthermore it is a question whether it would 
mean very much after it was done, since immigrants from a European country may be composed 
of more than one race. The broad groups used in the table it is believed classifies the different 
countries in the manner in which they have the greatest bearing on illiteracy. 
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The groups are as follows:— 

1. United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and all British possessions (excluding 
Indians and Negroes). 

2. Northwestern Europe — Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Belgium, 
also Germany, France, Switzerland and Finland. 

3. Central, (except Germany) Southern and Eastern (except Finland) Europe. 

4. Asia and other countries. 

5. Indians and other aboriginals. 

6. Negroes. 

TABLE 22._BIRTH PLACE OF THE POPULATION OF CANADA, UNITED STATES, AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 
(Aboriginals and Negroes shown separately ) 


Canada United States Australia New Zealand 
od Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Popul distri [oi d.gPie I dintei. | FOPU= 9) diner |) CUMIN Ss te 
a bution bution bution bution 
otal populations,...... 15k ee 8, 788, 483 100 | 105,710, 620 100] 5,495, 734}1 100| 1,148,225 100 
1. United States and all 8, 147,148 92-7 | 84,498, 963 79-9) 5,326, 723 96-9} 1,079,569 94-0 
British countries. 
2. Northwestern Europe,| Whites} 144,049 1:7 3,493,303 3:3 44,709 0:8 9,357 0-8 
etc. 
3. Central, Southern and| only 315, 279 3:6 6,216,027 6-0 21,816 0-4 4,624 0-4 
Eastern Europe. 
4, Asia and other........ 56, 930 0:6 794, 739 0-7 42,480 0-8 5,899 0:5 
OaADORIOINA en eee sete 110, 814 1:3 244,437 0-2 60, 0001 1:1 49,776 4-4 
6a Negroes VoL eoais hak ees 14, 268 0-15) 10,463,131 9-8 = = - - 
Total of 2,3, 400; and’ 6.2 Py, 641,340 100-0 | 21,211,657 100-0} 169,005 100-0 69, 656 100-0 
2. Northwestern Europe, etc..... 144, 049 22-5 3,493, 303 16:5 44,709 26:5 9,357 13-5 
3. Southern Europe, etec.......... 315,279 49-1 6,216 027 29-4 21, 816 13-0 4,624 6-6 
APA SIA ANG OUNEL oy cep hee cue 56, 930 8-9 794, 739 sitive 42,480 25-1 5, 899 8-5 
by Aboriginals.cete tet. eee 110,814 17-3 244,437 1:1 60, 000}! 35-4 49,776 71-4 
Gas Nesroessireceu ise eee: 14, 268 2-2 10, 463,131 49-3 a = - - 


It is a question whether the geographical features of the countries compared have a sufficient 
bearing upon illiteracy to justify the space that would be occupied by the data. New Zealand 
and Australia might be considered dissimilar geographically in many respects especially in respect 
of size, yet the problem of illiteracy has well nigh disappeared in these two countries. Canada 
and the United States might also be considered dissimilar geographically, and yet the problem of 
illiteracy seems to be very similar in the two countries. The composition of the population, 
especially in the respects indicated in the foregoing table seems to touch the heart of the problem. 
Exclusive of aboriginals,a summary of the composition by place of birth may be given as follows :— 


TABLE 23 
—— United : New 
Canada Sontag Australia Zonland 
1. British possessions'and United States?.....0.........2 «Mies. oes: 93-9 80-0 98-0 98-2 
2. Northern Europe, France, Germany and Finland................... 1-6 3-3 0:8 0-9 
3 Other countries and Negroes false, ) |. Seb eee ees oe Me E 4-6 16-7 1-2 0-9 


This is not the most satisfactory arrangement of the birth places for the purpose of showing 
the extent of the problem of the different countries, but it is difficult to make a better one on a 
comparable basis for all the four countries. It is better, however, than the classification of ‘“Native 
Born” and “Foreign born’? which becomes meaningless when applied to countries where the 
native born of one are among the foreign born of another. The “foreign born’? who mean an added 
burden of illiteracy to all the four countries are those termed ‘‘other countries” and it is noticeable 
that the share of the United States first and of Canada second are beyond all comparison greater 
than those of Australia and New Zealand, the United States having 6.7 per cent and Canada 
having 4.2 per cent of their total population belonging to this class as compared with 1.2 per cent 
and 0.9 per cent in Australia and New Zealand respectively. 


1 Estimated for aboriginals—See Australia 1924 Year Book, page 955. 


CHAPTER 4 


MISCONCEPTIONS ARISING FROM THE CRUDE FIGURES ON 
ILLITERACY IN CANADA 


The data given in the last chapter on illiteracy in different countries have clearly no final 
value as measurements of comparative achievement in these countries. Even if a percentage of 
illiteracy always meant the same, to compare the illiteracy of the old countries of Europe with that 
of the newer countries of America and Australasia is not a comparison of achievement. In the 
old countries, which send out emigrants instead of receiving them on a large scale, illiteracy is 
the product of conditions for which they and their schools are in a large measure responsible. A 

study of illiteracy in these countries would for example reveal points of difference between sexes, 

locality of residence (e. g. rural and urban) and nature of government, which would either be 
completely disguised or would mean something different in the case of countries where a large 
part of the population is either immigrant or one or two steps removed from immigrant. The 
study of illiteracy in the old countries is a study of schools and their efficiency; in the new countries 
it 1s only partially a study of school efficiency, and is to a great extent one of the composition of 
the population. An illustration of this is seen in certain census divisions of Canada where the 
ubiquity of schools results in only a slight trace of illiteracy being found among children from 10 
to 14 years old, while there is a high percentage among adults who are largely immigrants and 
beyond the influence of the schools of Canada. 

What applies in this way to a comparison between countries, also applies to comparisons 
between the different provinces of Canada, rural and urban localities, sexes, etc. There is danger 
that the educational status as reflected by the data on illiteracy may be appraised according to its 
surface significance, the illiteracy of one province compared with that of another being attributed 
to inferior or superior educational effort. Nothing could be more unfair. It would seem desirable, 
therefore, to attempt to show the data on illiteracy in Canada, as fully as possible in their true 
perspective. Since information on the absolute figures is given in Bulletin XVIII of the Census 
(See also Vol. 11), it is not considered necessary here to repeat these figures, and attention 
will be confined to percentages except when the absolute figures are needed as weights. Per- 
centages are not only more easily grasped, but they smoothe out certain errors that inevitably 
occur in the collection of data on a large scale. 

The following table gives the percentage of illiteracy (not able to read or write) by sex and 
rural and urban residence for the different provinces of Canada:—- 


TABLE 24.—PER CENT OF PERSONS TEN YEARS AND OVER ILLITERATE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES 
; SEXES AND RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 
aeaeaoxmxeloyqoq“oea=aeeeeeooeooeooeeeoowaws= aooaqono0O=S=Sq$q$q$q$q$q$q$qaoo SS. eee oo 


Rural and Urban Rural Urban Rural by sexes Urban by sexes 

sien Male Female a ca Bt ie Male Female Male Female 
( OREN ERA Si a ie ai 5-10 5-73 4-43 7-16 aie Lil 7°73 6-48 3:58 2-66 
Nine Provinces......... 5-01 5-64 4-32 6:97 3-11 7-56 6-25 3°58 2-66 
Prince Edward Island. . 3:07 3-57 2-55 3-40 1-88 3°95 2-84 2-13 1-66 
INTOVAISCObIA. «0 <5 » « ayers 5-11 5-61 4-59 6-54 3-24 7:16 5-86 3-46 3-02 
New Brunswick......... 7-61 9-24 5-90 10-09 2-68 11-97 7:99 3-23 2-19 
(OAV E(GR) 5 AE a 6-20 7°85 4-54 8-75 4-33 \ 11-38 5-85 5-04 3-67 
NOM GINO reise ches eee 2-96 3-58 2-34 3-88 2-33 4-68 2-94 2-72 1-97 
Martino bad. of ) 22... see 7:09 6-48 7:78 9-54 4-07 8-36 11-01 3-91 4-23 
Saskatchewan.......... 5-92 5-00 7-08 7°47 2-30 6-04 9-45 2-36 2-24 
SAV Er CAGI AL. Gtktd actos 5-18 4-62 5-92 7:18 2-01 5-91 9-07 2-26 1-74 
British Columbia....... 6-21 6-83 5-37 9-01 3°17 8-89 9-19 4-34 1-78. 
WARKOnn. eho L ii. Jere 26-82 19-95 43-58 38-76 1-47 28-18 68-89 1-63 1-10 
Northwest Territories. . 89-30 85-10 93 «87 92-06 ~ 85-10 93 -87 - 
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In the above table there are 108 items of information each one of which is often quoted 
singly, but not one of which is free from many misleading possibilities, although of course the 
more specific data in the four last columns are to a considerable extent more free from these 
possibilities. That 5.73 per cent of the males and 4.48 per cent of the females in Canada are 
illiterate, also that 7.16 per cent in rural communities and 3.11 per cent in urban communities 
are illiterate, are accurate statements of fact, but they are accurate only in so far as they are 
complete and independent statements and not comparative statements. 

Taking first the most general figure of all, the percentage illiterate in all Canada, it has 
already been pointed out that this is a true index of illiteracy or not according as the illiterate 
persons are or are not evenly distributed over Canada. If they are evenly distributed, then it is 
safe to say that one in every 20 persons over 10 years of age in Canada is illiterate. If they are 
not evenly distributed, then the 5.10 is worse than it appears if the elements with the large 
proportion of illiterates are more permanent than those with the small proportion, and better 
than it appears if the illiterates are in a certain measure segregated and if the conditions under 
which they are illiterate are temporary and abnormal. 

The investigation of how this general percentage is distributed will require a separate 
chapter, but there are sufficient data in the table to give a general idea of the distribution. Since 
the figures of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are exceptional and since the populations of 
these form only a negligible provortion of the population of Canada it may be better to ignore 
them for the present and consider the percentage of illiteracy in Canada as 5.01 per cent, or the 
aggregate of the nine provinces. 

The percentage illiterate of males, it is noticed, is 5.64; of females, 4.32. If the sexes had been 
evenly distributed the percentage for Canada would have been the average of the two. This 
average is 4.98. Thus the percentage for Canada is slightly raised by virtue of the fact that the 
males are in the majority. It is a well known fact that this distribution of the sexes is not exactly 
normal — the tendency being one peculiar to a new country — and that the general tendency 
is for the sexes either to approach a numerical equality or for the females to become numerically 
greater. Thus there is found already one non-permanent element in the percentage of illiteracy. 

Again, the percentage in rural centres is 6-97 and in urban centres 3-11. If rural and urban 
populations were equal, these percentages remaining the same, the percentage for Canada would 
be the average of the two, namely 5-04, or slightly greater than the actual percentage. If the 
element which made the actual percentage lower than the average of the two component parts 
were a temporary one it might be said that 5-01 understated the illiteracy of Canada. In truth 
however, this element is due to the fact that the weight of the population (over 10 years) is 
actually inclined towards urban rather than rural residence. This would seem to be a permanent 
tendency, being only slightly apparent as yet in a new country like Canada. The implication, 
however, is that as the urban population increases relatively to the rural, the percentage of 
illiteracy will decrease. Thus the 5-01 per cent is not really an understatement. If the average 
of the male and female, rural and urban percentage is taken it is found to be 5-01, or the same 
as the actual, showing that the superior weight of the urban population happens exactly to 
balance the inferior weight of the female population. 

Again taking the average of the unweighted percentages, male and female, rural and urban, 
in the nine provinces, the percentage obtained is 5-12 or appreciably greater than the actual 
weighted percentage of the aggregate population. This shows clearly that the weight of the 
population is inclined towards the provinces, centres or sex with the lower rates of illiteracy. 
This does not necessarily show that as populations increase illiteracy becomes less, but it should 
show either this or that as the country becomes older or longer settled illiteracy decreases. In 
making up the average of 5-12 per cent in the 36 items averaged, it is noticeable that 15 of them 
are above the aggregate percentage (5-01). Of these 15, only one is urban (male) while 7 are 
rural (female), and 7 arerural (male). The whole of Canada as represented by the nine provinces, 
then, is favoured by the weight of'urban population.! As there are 21 items below the average 
as compared with 15 above it is clear that the 5-01 per cent illiterates represent to this degree 
a segregation and not an even distribution. The segregation is towards 14 out of the 18 rural 
items (4 of the rural being better than the percentage for all Canada), and one male urban. 
The point which it is desired to make clear is that on the whole the 5-01 per cent illiterate in the 


1.This, of course, refers to the population over 10 years of age. Although the total urban population is less than the 
rural Sea Ag: and 4.436,361 respectively) the population over 10 years is larger than the rural (3,395, 987 and 3,286, 085 
respectively). 
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nine provinces is, on the strength of the data given, really an over statement in that it is raised 
to this size by temporary elements, while the elements holding it down to its actual size are 
permanent. Thus if in the 36 items averaged, 18 had been above and 18 below the 5-01 this 
percentage would have been a more accurate statement of the illiteracy of Canada; likewise 
if there had been 9 female items and 9 male above the average. (There were only 7 females 
above the average and 11 below and 8 males above and 10 below.) Further, it would seem 
that four out of the 7 females above the averages were due not to intrinsically Canadian conditions 
but to the conditions of a new immigrant population, while in all cases below the average the 
conditions are normal and with a permanent tendency. 

In the next place, taking the comparison of illiteracy by sex, it_is seen that the males have 
5-64 per cent illiterate as compared with 4-32 per cent for females. The disparity in these 
figures is very great, the percentage for males being over 30 per cent greater than for females. 
The implication is that this is a sex differentiation—that females attend school more assidously 
or more advantageously than males. In a subsequent chapter it will be shown that this is 
not altogether true. The percentage of males not at school at any age period under 14 years 
is not appreciably greater than the percentage of females. There is a still smaller difference 
between the percentages attending over seven months in contradistinction to those attending 
less than seven months. If, therefore, this difference between the sexes is due to superior school 
attendance on the part of the females it must have been a differentiation in the past which has 
now been removed. This is no attempt to question that there is some differences between the 
sexes in this respect and that females are somewhat less illiterate than males. What is questioned 
is whether the differentiation—as a sex phenomenon—is as great as that implied by the com- 
parative figures 5-64 and 4-32. 

Without using other figures than those in Table 24 it is seen that rural males have 7-56 
illiterate and urban males 3-58 per cent. If the males were evenly distributed among rural 
and urban centres, then, without any change in the relative illiteracy of these areas the per 
cent illiterate of males would be 5-54 instead of the actual 5-64 while that of females would be 
4-46 instead of 4-32. This, it will be noticed lowers the illiteracy of males and raises that of 
females. This suggests that the actual percentage for females is favoured by the superior weight 
of females in urban communities, while that of males is handicapped by their superior weight 
in rural communities. This readjustment alone makes a considerable difference, for whereas 
the illiteracy of the males is actually 31 per cent greater than that of the females, the even distri- 
bution between rural and urban would make the males only 25 per cent greater. Still greater 
disparity between the sexes is to be discovered in other non-essential causes which will be inves- 
tigated in another chapter. It should also be noticed here that in four provinces the females 
are more illiterate than the males. With their actual percentage of illiteracy it is clear that 
if these four provinces had the majority of the population of Canada the situation would be 
reversed as between the sexes—a result which would misrepresent the real situation even to a 
greater extent than it is misrepresented by the actual figures. 

Again, the percentage illiterate in rural areas is 6-97 as compared with 3-11 in urban centres. 
' The immediate inference is that these figures represent the comparative difficulties in the way 
of schoo] advantages in the two areas—that the high rural percentage is the result of disabilities 
essentially connected with rural residence. The table does not supply data which suggest the 
real situation and this data will be given in another chapter. It is true, however, that while 
some of the difference is due to the comparative advantages of rural and urban residence, a 
part and perhaps the greater part, is due to the composition of the population—a composition 
with which rural and urban residence have no connection except in so far as they are responsible 
for attracting different classes of people. The schools of Canada have still less to do with this 
difference. 

Again, the difference between provinces, as shown by the crude figures of Table 24 is grossly 
misleading, if the figures are taken to represent the comparative results of educational effort 
in the different provinces. Expressed in terms of the standard deviation the average difference 
between the provinces represents about 3 per cent illiteracy, or over half the illiteracy of all the 
nine provinces. If it were true that this difference represented differences in educational effort 
it would not be possible to change it by a readjustment of the distribution of the population. 
Without taking into account the relative size of the population of each province it will be seen 
that the average of the percentages illiterate in the nine provinces is 5-48. If the average of 
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the rural and urban male and female in the last four columns is taken it is only 5-12. This shows 
that the distribution of sex and rural and urban populations handicaps some of the provinces 
and favours others while it also favours the Dominion as a whole (which has only 5-01 per cent 
in the nine provinces). 

The most misleading features, however, are not revealed by the figures of Table 24, namely, 
the influence of the Indian population and that of the foreign born. Although the illiteracy 
of the Indians affects the percentage of Canada as a whole by only a fraction of one per cent, 
its influence upon individual provinces is very great. Now, it is quite clear that the illiteracy 
of Indians ought to be considered as a thing apart from that of the rest of the population. Australia 
and New Zealand do not include aboriginals in their quotations of illiteracy, while the United 
States draws a very clear distinction between the illiteracy of the native whites as compared 
with other classes. The percentage illiterate in the nine provinces, as has just been seen, is 
5-01. Excluding Indians it is 4-49, a very small difference. The effect upon the provinces, 
however, will be found illustrated in the following table which shows illiteracy including Indians 
and excluding Indians. 


TABLE 25—PER CENT ILLITERATE OF THE POPULATION TEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE 
NINE PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Per cent illiterate 


Province res 
Including ) Excluding 

Indians Indians 
Nine provinCeste oF. ee ken te sk kee ane eee TES eee doles ae ARR RES LTRDR REE rns nn: See tee 5-01 4-49 
Pringe Maiwardilelancccd= sc. . shine soe ents encase sls aa eee ec ean ele ce ae nw eae ae 3-07 3°02 
Nova Scotia, ooie.ul, Lent Rees Pe ae ae ae ee, Sere Beery eee 5-11 5-01 
New Brunswiclhs i. 4 secs besa fast os ehck Ue ae MEAL Othe TR Dee ee los eee Or Shen Se eee 7-61 7:50 
QUEDEE ee ee ee EL EERE otc cate Soc Pe eG OR ale oh ETE ke, Ey ee eae 6-20 6-04 
Ontanioier i tied. wakes. See A So a Fk ae ee oS cic ee nS an 2-96 2-70 
AVUSLAVEE OED Gi) Ss ous by Soa’ oh cdflcleona deo don cae pnag apna far deel bx ew Bs REAR ici ante A oe Ce Te a SI Pere etc 7-09 6-13 
Saskatchewan can) ey eee eit ae eee ee iis eet os ee ee Sate Pe Ce ee 5-92 5-05 
AMUSE GS: oe eiabae teikcatete oe se ee ee ee DR ee RE ee A in ee 5-18 3°73 
British Columbia. (FR. eta. So Ren SEE TS BEd Pe CN LR CR nr Re AP ee 6-21 3°83 


The Indians are only very slightly connected with the educational efforts of the different 
provinces, the responsibility for their education lying with the Dominion and private denomin- 
ational institutions. Taking the illiteracy of the population excluding Indians, then, as a more 
accurate description of the true situation, it remains to investigate how far the difference between 
provinces is due to elements which have no connection with the schools of these provinces save in 
so far as they add to their problems. 


TABLE 26.—PER CENT ILLITERATE OF THE POPULATION TEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
EXCLUSIVE OF INDIANS BY NATIVITY AND SEX 


Number per 1,000 of the population 
Per cent illiterate over 10 years of each province 
belonging to each class 


Canadian Canadian 
All and Foreign All and Foreign 
classes British born classes _ British born 
born born 

UNane prowineess. .f0.: seb platen Lie ah bs See 4-49 3°36 12:11 1,000 872 128 
Prince Wawargulslandas seers 2 oe oes 3°02 3-02 2-80 1,000 985 15. 
INVES COGS Mach set. Del eee oho cree rake a ee 5-01 4-87 9-30 1,000 969 31 
NewebTUnSWICk: © ci cunts nih abet cies 7-50 7-46 8-89 1,000 968 32 
QOUebeGs Lik. HLL st) - RRR ed Ma hee ee 6-04 5-91 8-33 1,000 946 54 
OD PATIO se ee ha. Gunna el oe |e Ad AA One Witte 2-70 1-86 13-05 1,000 ‘= 5926 75 
WESTIE O Dal teeters oo RIS ee ee 6-13 1-54 20-68 1,000 760. 240 
Saskatchew aries. tee oh eats eth: apace. 5-05 1-45 11-39 1,000 68) % 363 
IDOE CA ee ORES ae Oe 3. Cheer neveces Mec ek mene 3°73 0:98 8-01 1,000 610 390 
BritishiCohimbia..e a! Ie eae, alae 3°83 0-68 13-89 1,000 761 239 


In showing the influence of the foreign born in its true perspective a distinction must of 
course be made between those from the United States and certain other countries on the one 
hand, and from Southern and Eastern Europe, Asia, etc. on the other. This will be done 
presently, but even the figures just given show that the differentiation between the provinces as 
shown in the first column can not be due, except to a small extent, to differences in educational 
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effort, and is consequently not a normal differentiation. If it were a true provincial difference then 
item for item the British and foreign born should be fairly consistently better or worse in one 
province than another. 

The province with the lowest percentage of illiteracy has 2-70 per cent unable to read or 
write. It will be interesting to see what the illiteracy of each province would be if it had the same 
proportion of the two classes of the population as Ontario, namely 925 per thousand Canadian and 
British and 75 foreign, the illiteracy item for item of each province being the same as the actual 
percentage. 


TABLE 27,_ILLITERACY OF EACH PROVINCE AND OF THE NINE PROVINCES COMBINED STAND 
ARDIZED FOR COMPARISON BY ASSUMING IN EACH PROVINCE THE SAME PROPORTION - 
RESPECTIVELY OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION AS FOUND FOR THESE 
TWO CLASSES IN ONTARIO 

eaeaoeoeoaeoeoeoqyoqgooos=~=~$~oOoanmwwO09\——\—————— eee eeee-Te-e-yFT 


Canaten: and British Foreign born All classes 
orn 


Population!) Percent | Population!) Percent | Population!) Per cent 
(per 1,000) | illiterate | (per i,000) | illiterate | (per 1,000) | illiterate 


Ne RGU ENGCR 6440 Mlcileres vic cd wie bccthe oeiealt 925 3-09 75 10-70 1,000 3-66 
Princesa ward Island ee seis. oo ilies sence s 925 3-02 75 2-80 1,000 3:00 
BOWS COLLAR ee ee ht ok bra) ue on 925 4-87 qo 9-30 1,000 5-20 
New Brunswick. iste tes fowl le os . 925 7-46 75 8-89 1,000 7:57 
ES ke es Ee a anaes 935 5-91 75 8-33 1,000 6:09 
ONTARIO Mee rERS ee oe Le MT NL oN) 925 1-86 75 13-05 1,000 2-70 
INT AMINO Ware oe ih hee ee Ba ile” 925 1-54 (33 20-68 1,000 2-98 
SAS KALCMEWAD one ae ee 925 1-45 75 11-39 1,000 2-20 
AUD SrtA e SAL amtece! crecteecad eS ozet 925 0-98 75 8-01 1,000 1-51 
Berisie Gol Olas 5's ioe teas) oan ee 925 0-68 75 13-89 1,000 1-67 


1 Ten years and over. 


It should be noticed that the percentages illiterate of the Canadian British and of the foreign 
born have not been altered in‘any respect in any of the provinces, the only alteration being in the 
proportion of the population formed by each class. If, then, every province had the same pro- 
portion of each class as Ontario, the illiteracy of these classes remaining the same as it actually 
is in each province, the illiteracy of Canada would be lowered from 4-49 to 3-66 per cent; that is, 
lowered 18 per cent of what it actually is; the illiteracy of the British born in Canada would be 
lowered from 3-36 to 3-09, or 8 per cent and that of the foreign born from 12-11 to 10-70, or 
12 per cent. 

If instead of supposing each province to have the same proportion of the population of 
British and foreign born as Ontario, its illiteracy being unchanged, it were supposed that every 
province had the same percentage illiterate of the respective classes as Ontario, its proportion 
of the population belonging to the classes remaining unchanged, we should have the following 
results :— 


TABLE 28.-CHANGES IN THE ILLITERACY OF EACH PROVINCE AND OF THE NINE PROVINCES 
COMBINED AFFECTED BY GIVING TO EACH PROVINCE THE SAME PER CENT ILLITERATE 
OF EACH CLASS (CANADIAN AND BRITISH AND FOREIGN-BORN) AS ACTUALLY FOUND IN 
ONTARIO, THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION TEN YEARS AND OVER REMAINING 
UNCHANGED 

—w—wx—wXw—nMmahRMaoao*0WOO00TO0@O“*$——@ToTuwuTlTDODnDOnoOo000$»$q=$0q0qmumNmm eS eo 

Canadian and British Foreign born All classes 
born 


1Population | Percent |!Population | Percent |!Population | Per cent 
(per 1,000) | illiterate { (per 1,000) | illiterate | (per 1,000) | illiterate 


ee | | | | Ss ON 


DORON VINGER STC tL See eee ee ee 840 1-86 160 13-05 1,000 3-65 
Prince Sd ward Island... ee ok ce oc ede ss 985 1-86 15 13-05 1,000 2-03 

OVENSCOLIA oa. cae ako sc ets che doa « 969 1-86 31 13-05 1,000 2-20 
ING WHS TUDS WICK. cick osc oe oak os ado 968 1-86 82 13-05 1,000 2-21 
COUGDE GE As eie soe stew tee ea ee desea oe 946 1-86 54 13-05 1,000 2-46 
DUT RRIO AL SU tock cas MM ae A Ck. hao eins 925 1-86 75 13-05 1,000 2-70 
INE ORICON Ae ae aes ac Se ee eee 760 1-86 240 13-05 1,000 4-55 
ERM EORA WAN «2%. hske tte eeu kcea Galles) 637 1-86 363 13-05 1,000 5-92 
PM Vos Ree a Oe ee A) ea fea Sead 610 1-86 390 13-05 1,000 6+22 
ESET UMMU COTO oe 5 ns a skis cited Seo us 761 1-86 239 13-05 1,000 4-53 


1 Ten years and over. 
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A remarkable feature of the results of this readjustment is that for the nine provinces as a 
whole the percentage is practically the same as in the previous table; that is, the result is the 
same if all provinces were given the illiteracy of Ontario, the proportions 7f British and foreign 
born remaining unchanged, as it is when all provinces are given the same proportion of British 
and foreign population as Ontario, the illiteracy remaining unchanged. It is also noticeable 
that three provinces would lose by being given the illiteracy of Ontario, which shows that item 
for item their illiteracy is less than that of Ontario, although on the whole it is greater. 

Perhaps a still more remarkable feature is the fact that there is a greater difference between 
the provinces under the last re-adjustment than under actual conditions. The actual mean 
variation from the average is 1-33; the mean variation between provinces when all provinces 
are given the illiteracy of the British and foreign born of Ontario is 1-48. 

The two tables show that the differences in the illiteracy of the nine provinces are not due 
solely to differences in educational effort on the part of the provinces but at least partly to differ- 
ences in the composition of their population with which the schools have only an indirect or 
hypothetical connection. For example, it is possible that the school conveniences in a province 
or part of a province may be an inducement for education-loving immigrants to settle there 
rather than where the school accommodationsarenot so good. The total result of such possibility, 
however, cannot be so great as to make much difference in percentages while it might make 
some difference in absolute numbers. . 

It may now be useful to show how much of the difference in illiteracy between each province 
and the average of the nine provinces is due to the higher or lower percentage of illiteracy of 
British (including Canadian) and foreign born and how much to the proportion of each of these 
elements of the total population. This can be done by finding the difference between the illiteracy 
of one province and that of all nine provinces and breaking the difference up into its constituents. 
For example the percentage illiterate in all nine provinces is 4-49; the percentage in Prince 
Edward Island is 3:02. Prince Edward Island is therefore 1-47 below the average, and this fact 
can be expressed by saying that the difference of thisprovinceis —1-47. Inbreakingup this—1-47 
into its constituents it is seen that the illiteracy of the British born in Prince Edward Island is 
3-02 as compared with 3-36 in all provinces so that the differences in the case of British born is 
-0-34. But the British born form 98-5 per cent of the total population, so that the difference 
between the British born of Prince Edward Island and the British born of all nine provinces 
accounts for -0-34 X 0-985 or = -0-33 out of the total difference of —1-47. Similarly, the 
amount by. which the foreign born of the Island are lower than the foreign born of all nine pro- 
vinces (2-80 —12-11 = —9-31) accounts for —0-14 (7. e. -9-31 X 0-015) out of the total difference 
of -1-47. The amount by which the illiteracy of both British and foreign born in Prince Edward 
Island is lower than in all nine provinces, then, accounts for —0-47 (7. e. -0-33 + -0-14) out of 
the total difference of -1-47. The balance or -1-00 is due to the favourable distribution of the 
two classes of the population (British and foreign born) in Prince Edward Island as compared 
with their distribution in the rest of Canada. 


TABLE 29.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL DIFFERENCES IN ILLITERACY SHOWING THE 


CONTRIBUTION BY THE PROPORTIONS OF THE TWO CLASSES (BRITISH AND FOREIGN BORN) 
AND BY THE ILLITERACY OF THESE CLASSES 


Difference between Amount contributed by illiteracy Amount contributed 


per cent illiterate of the by the nature 
Province of province | of the distribution 
and of all British Foreign of these two 
nine provinces born born classes 
Nite PEOVaN Ces dear iuike-dhanietrenicereaien = - - = 
Prince Edward Island................ —1-47 —0-33 —0-14 —1-00 
NowalScotiauioGne aoc So ae le Ls 0-51 1-46 —0-09 —0:86 
New Brunswickee ee ho Wales Sos 3-01 3-97 —0-10 —0-86 
Cretan Ce aN eee 1k 1-55 2-41 —0:20 —0-66 
ODtALiIO 25.05 MAE ole secede Bola tskereie’. —1-79 —1-39 0:07 —0-:47 
Manitoba hee te OR ie te 1-64 —1-38 2-06 0-96 
Saskatchewan wie fee. sable visece es 0-56 —1-15 —0-26 1-97 
Atborteei./10h, Midi. 1 dab salted ted, on —0-76 —1-45 —1-60 2-29 
British Colum bigvgid i ose htiebiheicles» —0-66 —2-04 0-43 0-95 


1 For statistical tables on the contents of this chapter see Census 1921, Vol. II, page 610. 
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The cases of Saskatchewan and Alberta are especially interesting. It is noticeable that these 
two provinces gained both by the illiteracy of the British born and by that of the foreign born, 
but that they lost by the distribution, so that Saskatchewan lost by this distribution to the extent 
of raising her above the average of the nine provinces. This is a most striking example of mis- 
representation on the part of the crude figures. If both the British and the foreign born had a 
lower percentage of illiteracy than the average, it most certainly follows that the illiteracy of the 
province can not really be said to have been above the average although the crude data seem to 


_ say as much. 


This provincial analysis might be extended to include the contributions of other items, such 
as age, sex, rural and urban residence, Canadian, British, foreign and mixed birth and parentage, 
etc. The labour of the calculation would be out of proportion to the importance of the results, 
especially since the point of the analysis is already sufficiently emphasized, namely that the 
differences in percentage illiterate between the provinces are by no means entirely due to differ- 
ences in educational effort as between provinces, but are largely due to the nature of the dis- 
tribution of their populations, with which distribution the schools of the province have little or 


“no connection. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE CONSTITUENTS IN RURAL AND URBAN ILLITERACY! 


The method described in the last chapter may now be used to analyze the difference between 
the illiteracy of rural and urban localities into its constituent elements. This is very important 
not only as a means of clearing away misconceptions but as a means of ascertaining, if possible, 
to what extent rural conditions affect illiteracy. 


It has been found impossible to eliminate a certain source of error from the data on which the 
discussions in this chapter are based, namely the error caused by difference in interpretation in different 
provinces as to what constitutes ‘‘rural’’ and ‘‘urban’’. It is clear that from the point of view of illiteracy 
and school non-attendance the physical effects of rural residence are almost as truly non-existent in a tiny 
hamlet as in a large city—not fully, since such a hamlet derives a larger proportion of its school population 
from the surrounding rural districts than a large city. This last point is of almost insignificant importance, 
however. In Ontario, for example, a community has a comparatively large population before it is incor- 
porated as a village, while in Saskatchewan and Alberta even a town may have only one or two hundred 
of a population. The distinction between rural and urban, therefore, is much truer for the purposes of this 
chapter in the prairie provinces than in Ontario. However, the effects of such an error have been mini- 
mized where possible throughout not only this chapter but the whole treatise. In the case of the discussion 
on the 1911 census, for example (see chapter 15) the distinction is uniform and almost absolute—not con- 
sisting of the distinction drawn by legislation between rural and village, but of one based upon evidence 
of a communal aggregation of population based upon areas of a certain size and population (except of course 
in the cases of cities, towns and villages which were known as such). In this case a rural district in Ontario 
would mean practically the same as rural district in Saskatchewan. The results compared so very closely 
with the results of the ready to hand compilations of 1921 that it is doubtful whether a very serious error 
creeps into the main results from the provincial differences between rural and urban. Further, in chapter 
15 which contains the main discussion on effects of physical environment the distinction is uniform through- 
out, the places on which the discussion is based being selected partly with this end in view; besides, the 
districts mentioned as urban include all but what is almost completely rural. The conclusions of the 
treatise as a whole are vitiated to only a very small extent by the want of uniformity mentioned and not 
nearly to the same extent as they would be if all the provinces had a uniform practice but had a larger 
minimum of population to constitute an urban centre as in Ontario. There are, however, a few scattered 
sources of error in the cases of ‘‘rural municipalities’ in the neighborhood of large cities. These munici- 
palities may be more strictly urban from an educational standpoint than some large towns. It is interesting 
to see that these crop up as exceptions when two sets of data are correlated, which indicates that if such 
errors could have been completely eliminated, the results would point to the conclusions arrived at more 
decisively than they actually do. ’ 


Before proceeding, however, it will be necessary to state a postulate which may not already 
have been made clear. Suppose that only two constituents were present in rural and urban 
illiteracy, namely (1) British born males and (2) foreign born males. Suppose that in both rural 
and urban areas the percentage illiterate of British born was 3 and the percentage illiterate of 
foreign born was 8. Since, then, class for class, the illiteracy of the urban areas is exactly the 
same as of the rural areas, it is postulated that any difference which appears when the two classes 
are combined is not one essentially connected with rural and urban conditions but rather with 
the nature of the distribution of the two classes. 

To give a definite example: suppose that there were 10 British born in the urban and 6 in the 
rural areas, while there were 3 foreign born in urban and 5 in rural (the small number being used for 
the sake of clearness). The percentage illiterate of all classes in the areas would be as follows:— 


TABLE 30 
British-born Foreign-born Both classes 
: Per cent 4 Per cent F Per cent 
Population illiterate Population illiterate Population illiterate 
Vigan icone! doy oe ee ane rr 40 3 3 8 13 4-15 
TupaL SPORE oe. cd Gacasaee es ek we 6 3. 5 8 11 5:27 


Notice that although the illiteracy of the British born is exactly the same in the rural as 
in the urban; and also the illiteracy of the foreign born, yet the illiteracy of both classes together 
is higher in rural than in urban areas. It is clear that this is either not at all or very indirectly 
connected with rural residence. The fallacy of connecting the difference with rural residence 
will appear at once if it is further supposed that the foreign and British born were adults who 
had recently arrived in Canada. An indirect connection may be conceived on the supposition that 
the illiterate classes were attracted to rural rather than to urban areas, but this is far fetched and 
at any rate has no connection with the comparative effects on illiteracy of rural and urban schools. 


1 For statistical tables on the contents of this chapter see Census 1921, Vol. II, page 610. 
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The actual situation is not so simple as that shown above. It may be taken for granted 
that there is some essential difference between urban and rural areas. Class for class, sex for 
sex, age for age, etc., illiteracy will sometimes be higher but more often lower in urban than 
in rural centres, irrespective of the nature of the distribution of the population. The problem 
is to separate so far as possible the essential differences from the differences caused by the distri- 
bution or weighting. It will not be possible to do this completely, since however far population 
analysis is carried, there will be a limit either owing to want of complete information or to an 
overlapping of facts or conditions. For example, urban foreign born females might have a lower 
percentage of illiteracy than rural foreign born females, but this might not be the result of better 
educational conditions in urban centres; it might be due to the fact that the urban foreign-born 
females had a large proportion of United States or Northern European born, while the rural 
were from Southern or Eastern Europe or Asia. If, further, it were found that urban foreign- 
born females of Eastern European birth had a smaller percentage illiterate than rural females 
of the same origin and nativity, it would be still necessary to ascertain the comparative ages 
of the two classes of females, whether or not they had been educated in Canada, and if not whether 
they had originally come from urban or rural areas, etc. Thus the analysis may be practically 
without a limit. At the same time every step in it clears up a part of the situation. Thus one 
point at least that can be cleared up fairly satisfactorily is, how far the difference in distribution 
or weighting of the different elements affects the difference in illiteracy at the point up to which 
the analysis has been carried. 

The following table shows the illiteracy in rural and urban areas under eighteen different 
conditions. Further than this the information is not available, except that the analysis might 
be extended so as to show all the 216 census districts separately. In that case it would be impos- 
sible to show the effects of age, which are very important. Furthermore there is a possibility 
that the data as analyzed have an advantage on the score of a higher degree of accuracy. The 
data of each census division might be affected by the idiosyncracies of two or three enumerators, 
while in the case of the data by age groups, covering as they do the field of all the 11,000 enumer- 
ators, the idiosyncracies of one are likely to be either cancelled by the opposite idiosyncracies 
of others, or rendered harmless because of the small proportion which their influence bears to 
the more accurate tendencies of the body of enumerators as a whole. 
tTABLE 31.—PER CENT ILLITERATE IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS BY NATIVITY, AGE GROUPS, 


AND SEX; CONTRIBUTION OF EACH PHASE TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RURAL AND 
URBAN ILLITERACY 


Contribution 
Distribution of of each item 
rural and urban to amount 
Age Sex Nativity Rural Urban Total population per per cent 
1,000 persons illiterate 


rural is above 
——| per cent rural 


Rural Urban and urban 
TS Ded AGS 30 a SE Male........ Canadian born.. 4-13 1-01 2-78 135 100 0-18175 
British born.... 0-45 0:24 0-32 g 14 0-00117 
Foreign born.... 4-40 3:21 3:92 14 ) 0-00672 
Female..... Canadian born.. 3°14 0-75 2-01 125 109 0-14125 
British born.... 0-32 0:23 0-26 7 15 0-00042 
Foreign born.... 4-95 2-74 3:92 12 10 0-01236 
DA OAPI 5s bso xh ok Malews..:¥% Canadian born.. 8-36 3-19 5-90 235 205 0-57810 
’ British born.... 0:83 0-57 0-67 49 81 0-00784 
Foreign born.... 12-19 12-33 12-26 67 53 —0-00469 
Female..... Canadian born.. 5-64 2-07 3°70 200 230 0-38800 
British born.... 0-42 0-57 0-50 37 75 -—0-00296 
Foreign born.... 18-04 12-51 15-32 41 39 0-10988 
Ga'and OVED....236 06.6 Malev... Canadian born.. 19-86 11-21 16-36 29 19 0-10150 
British born.... 3°78 2-64 3-11 5 7 0-00335 
Foreign born.... 25-90 13-77 21-39 4 2 0-01804 
Female..... Canadian born.. 16-18 8-30 12-44 25 22 0-09350 
British born.... 4-09 3°43 3-70 4 di 0-00156 
Foreign born.... 30°77 17:07 24-56 2 2 0-01242 
BE SEN tea Shas dare sc |< ot ERE Rae ER So, «at 6:97 3-11 5:01 1,000 1,000 1-65021 


Difference between per cent illiterate rural and per cent illiterate rural and urban=—1-96 (i.e. 6-97—5-01) 
Amount of this difference contributed by British born=0-01138 
= ae ts Foreign born=0- 15473 


“ “ ty Indians=0-51500 
“ “ “ Other Canadian born=0-96900 
“ e ‘6 weighting or nature of distribution=0-30979 


j This table contains the figures of the nine provinces only. 
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It may make this calculation clearer to state the results in another way as follows:— 


The difference between the percentage illiterate rural and the percentage illiterate urban 
is 3-86. Of this difference 0-51 per cent is caused by the amount by which the rural British 
born are more illiterate than the urban British born; 7-9 per cent is caused by higher illiteracy 
of rural than of urban in the case of foreign born; 26-3 is caused by the illiteracy of Indians 
who are practically all rural; 49-4 per cent is caused by the higher illiteracy of other Canadian, 
born in rural than in urban areas. The remaining 16 per cent is caused by the fact that the nature 
of the distribution of the various elements specified favours the urban areas. In other words, 
without any action whatever on the part of the schools, a mere shifting of certain classes 
of the population between rural and urban areas would reduce the difference between rural and 
urban illiteracy by about one-sixth. Leaving aside the Indians, it is noticeable that the manner 
in which certain elements of the population gravitated towards rural rather than urban areas 
is responsible for nearly twice as great a share of the difference between the illiteracy of the 
rural and the urban areas as the differentiation in the illiteracy of the British and foreign born, 
and almost one-third as great as that contributed by the differentiation in the illiteracy of the 
Canadian born other than Indians. It is unfortunate that Indians could not have been altogether 
excluded from this calculation since their illiteracy vitiates the results to a certain extent. It 
was not possible to exclude them owing to the fact that the age groups for which their illiteracy 
is given do not correspond to the age groups given above. 

The above analysis, of course, no more than illustrates the manner in which the real difference 
caused by the comparative educational advantages of rural and urban residence is disguised 
by other factors. It is true to the extent of saying that of the (3-86) difference between the 
illiteracy shown by rural and urban areas, roughly 2-27 is caused by the difference class for class 
between the rural and urban Canadian, British and foreign born, 1-03 by Indians for whose 
illiteracy rural residence can not be held responsible, and, 0-61 by the manner in which the 
different classes specified are distributed in favour of the urban areas. It is not true, however, 
that the 2-27 is purely a difference between rural and urban. To obtain this*true difference 
even approximately the analysis would have to proceed almost indefinitely. For example the 
rural foreign born show greater illiteracy than the urban, but this is not necessarily the result 
of rural residence. As a matter of fact the foreign born males at the ages of 21 to 64 years are 
more illiterate in urban than rural areas; so are the British born females in the same age group. 
It is not for a moment to be suspected that this is an unfavourable result: of urban residence. 
It merely means that the foreign born males at these ages were more illiterate when they came 
to the urban areas than those who came to rural areas. To obtain anything approximating 
the real difference, it would be necessary to subdivide the foreign born into their various races 
and find which races reside in rural areas and which in urban. The same would be necessary 
in the case of the Canadian and British born, although the last mentioned cause but a negligible 
proportion of the difference. The possible effects of race upon the difference between rural and 
urban areas may be seen as follows: The total number of persons over 10 years illiterate in 
Canada (exclusive of Indians) was 295,940 and of these 102,723 were foreign born. The total 
foreign population over 10 years was 848,561 so that 12-11 per cent of them were illiterate. 
Of this total population 272,703 were from Southern and Eastern Europe (excluding Finalnd 
and Hebrews) and Asia, and a few from other continents, while 575,858 were from the United 
States, Northern Europe, Germany and France and Hebrews. The 272,703 had 80,020 or 
27-7 per cent illiterate, while the remainder had only 22,703 or 3-9 per cent illiterate, that is, 
they had a smaller percentage of illiteracy than the Canadian born. The 272,703 had 78 per 
cent of the foreign born illiterates, although they formed only 32 per cent of the foreign born 
population. Now if these 272,703 had a tendency to immigrate into rural areas, while the other 
foreign born had a tendency to immigrate into urban areas it would make the rural foreign born 
more illiterate than the urban foreign born, but this would by no means be due to rural residence. 
Similarly, the Canadian born had a large element of foreign parentage, namely 195,923 with both 
parents foreign and 146,477 with one parent foreign. These, however, had smaller percentages 
illiterate than those whose parents were Canadian born. 


There is also a considerable differentiation of the Canadian born races who form the great majority 
of the population. The nature of the distribution of these and of the Canadian born of foreign parentage 
is to no extent included in the 0-30979 mentioned as being due to mere weighting in Table 31, although 
the contribution to what is credited to difference in illiteracy amounts to 0-96900 (excluding Indians) 
as compared with 0:15473 in the case of foreign born and 0-01138 in the case of British born. The 0-30979 
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which was credited to the unfavourable distribution of nativity, sex and age in rural areas in Table 31 
no doubt involves an element of racial distribution, so that at least some of it may be added to what may 
afterwards be discovered as being solely due to racial distributions. 

In the note appended to this chapter it will be seen that the manner in which the mere weighting 
of racial distribution favours urban areas is responsible for a considerably larger proportion of the difference 
between rural and urban illiteracy than the weighting in the case of nativity, age and sex together. It 
must also be remembered that in Table 31 the Indians were seen to cause a difference of over 1 per cent 
illiteracy between rural and urban areas over and above that caused by the manner in which the population 
was distributed by nativity. If.the influence of mere weighting of age, sex, nativity and race be combined 
it would seem that it would leave a net difference between rural and urban illiteracy of about 2 per cent; 
that is, the illiteracy which may be credited to intrinsically rural conditions raises the illiteracy of Canada 
as represented by the nine provinces only 1 per cent (out of the 5-01 per cent). It will be seen in chapter 15 
that the same general statement holds true of illiteracy as of school non-attendance, namely, that intrinsi- 
cally rural conditions are responsible for less than one-half the gross difference shown between rural and 
urban illiteracy or school attendance. 


It should be noticed that the ages of 65 years and over contribute -23 or about one eighth of 

the total difference, while the ages of 10 to 20 years contribute -34 or over one-sixth of the total 
difference, the ages of 21 to 64 contributing 1-08 or over half of the total difference. The ages of 
10 to 20, however, form 30-2 per cent of the rural population, while the ages of 65 years and over 
_ form only 6-9 per cent. It should also be noticed that the ages of 65 years and over form 
6-9 per cent of the rural population and 5-9 per cent of the urban, while the ages of 10 to 20 form 
30-2 of the rural and 25-7 of the urban, so that the advantage on point of age is if anything in 
favour of rural communities. This is an advantage which should ultimately tend to reduce the 
difference in the comparative illiteracy of rural and urban centres. 
. The contribution of geographical position and other physical conditions to the real difference 
between rural and urban illiteracy is very difficult to ascertain, owing to the fact that the ubiquity 
of non-essential elements constantly interferes with the investigation. In the case of the Census 
of 1911 an attempt was made to ascertain the influence of density of population as measured by 
the number of rural persons to the square mile. It is true that the percent rural illiterate and the 
number of rural persons per square mile showed a strong inverse correlation, but this was misleading 
in many respects. The most sparsely populated districts contained the largest percentages of 
Indians whose illiteracy was very high; the most thickly populated contained elements whose 
_iliteracy was naturally low, so that no conclusions could be reached. A rather minute analysis of 
the connection between illiteracy and school attendance and conditions of land settlement is 
made in chapter 15. On the whole the conclusion seems to be that the combined effects of geo- 
graphical position and physical conditions are responsible for less than one half of the difference 
between rural and urban areas. 

The following table, showing the statistics of illiteracy of 36 census divisions in which the 
illiteracy of the urban areas was greater than that of the adjoining rural areas, may be of interest. 
It should be noticed that 36 divisions is one sixth of the total number of divisions in Canada and 
consequently no small proportion of the whole. The data should illustrate what has been so 
frequently pointed out, namely, that a difference shown in the crude figures between rural and 
urban areas is not necessarily a difference essentially connected with rural and urban conditions, 
and that illiteracy is more sensitive to certain occupations or the prevalence of certain classes 
of people than to physical conditions. The cases of Norway, Sweden and Iceland, where illiteracy 
is practically confined to subnormals, illustrate the point in question. 


TABLE 32.-CENSUS DIVISIONS IN WHICH ILLITERACY WAS HIGHER IN URBAN 
THAN IN RURAL PARTS, 1921 


Total Rural Urban 
Popula- Popula- Popula- 
tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent 
10 and | illiterate | illiterate| 10and | illiterate | illiterate | 10and_ | illiterate | illiterate 
Over Over Over 
VON ie Neo so wa coees 16, 923 3,051 18-03 16,053 2,838 17-68 870 213 24-48 
Prescott, Ont. .... sho. 18, 765 2,163 11-53 12, 987 1,281 9-86 5,778 882 15-26 
Charlevoix, Que........ 14, 480 1,582 10-92 10, 226 1,041 10-18 4, 254 541 12-72 
Montcalm, Que......... 10,026 1,060 10-57 7,929 832 10-49 2,097 228 10-87 
Argenteuil, Que......... 11,768 1,200 10-20 8,746 880 10-06 3,022 320 10-59 
Glengarry, Ont......... 14, 896 1,513 10-16 12,370 1,181 9-55 2,526 334 13-14 
Maskinonge, Que........ 11, 485 1,136 9-89 10, 225 1,006 9-84 1, 260 130 10-32 
Deux Montagnes, Que... 10,546 821 7-78 8,742 649 7-42 1,804 172 9-53 
Megantic, Que.......... 22,010 1,572 6-90 12,072 832 6-89 10,703 740 6-91 
Stormont, Ont.......... 18,029 1, 239 6-87 12,738 827 6-49 5,291 412 7-79 


Queens, N.S............ 7,527 516 6-86 5, 286 818 6-02 2,247 198 8-81 
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TABLE 32.—CENSUS DIVISIONS IN WHICH ILLITERACY WAS HIGHER IN URBAN 
THAN IN RURAL PARTS, 1921—Concluded 


Total Rural Urban 
Popula- Popula- Popula- 
tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent 
10 and | illiterate | illiterate | 10 and | illiterate | illiterate | 10 and | illiterate | illiterate 
over over : over 

Wolies Que wneeeteeninet 12,108 763 6-30 8,369 474 5-49 3,471 289 8-33 
Drummond, Que........ 13, 729 854 6-22 10, 966 638 5-82 2,763 216 7-82 
L’Assomption, Que..... 10,529 630 5-98 7,953 453 5-70 2,576 177 6-87 
Stanstead, Que.......... 15, 769 873 5-54 6,555 260 3-97 9,214 613 6-65 
Soulanges, Que.......... 7,029 381 5-42 4,722 249 5-27 2,307 132 5-72 
Missisquoi, Que......... 12,009 640 5-33 6,895 335 4-86 5,114 305 5-97 
Nicolet, Que...........: 21, 404 1,097 5-12 17,114 859 5-02 4,290 238 5-55 
Vercheres, Que.......... 8,973 456 5-08 5,910 258 4-37 3,063 198 6-47 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..... 17, 228 869 5-04 6, 661 316 4-74 10,567 553 5+ 23 
Rouville, Que........... 9, 669 483 5-00 6, 459 305 4-72 3,210 178 5-55 
BagotmOuer oases ke 12,614 629 4-99 9,043 417 4-61 3,071 212 5-94 
Athabaska, Que........ 17, 206 839 4-88 11,716 531 4-53 5, 490 308 5-61 
Beauharnois, Que....... 14, 138 675 4-77 4,368 146 3-37 9,770 529 5-41 
Simcoe Ont: O75. She 57,059 2,560 4-49 30,009 1,018 3-39 27,050 1, 542 5-70 
Iberville, Ques.e uk 6, 768 276 4-08 4,747 3-48 2,021 ag, 5-49 
Lotbiniere, Que......... 15,470 601 3-88 12,092 459 3-79 3,378 142 4-20 
Shelburne, N.S......... 10, 165 338 3°33 7, 782 226 2-91 2,383 112 4-70 
Cumberland, N.S....... 28,933 874 3-02 14, 220 350 2-46 14,713 524 3-56 
Dy. ee Mia ee ey 16, 753 396 2-36 10, 184 57 0-56 6, 569 339 5-16 
Noriolk Ont. 5s asses 8 ak 18,790 360 1-97 12,890 231 1-79 5, 400 129 2-39 
Kings VN Bake eee 14,911 278 1-86 12, 628 225 1-78 2, 283 53 2-32 
DD iyieiO aN Becteys sit dss 12,909 228 1-76 10,705 139 1:30 2,204 89 4-04 
Northumberland, Ont. . 22,024 342 1-55 14, 538 223 1-53 7,486 119 1-59 
PeelsOnt ess. 622s. ae 14, 853 86 0-58 10,731 62 0-58 4,122 24 0-58 
ND AAU Site, iss, crak caves 7,144 30 0-42 5,304 21 0-40 1, 840 9 0-49 

0 


¢ ok Oe 554, 904 31,411 5:7 | 370,205 20,102 5-4 | 184,707 11,309 6- 


It is impossible from the census of 1921 of the population 10 years of age and over to give the 
illiteracy by racial origin for rural and urban areas, so that the difference between rural and urban 
illiteracy, so far as it is affected by racial distribution, can not be ascertained. It is not necessary, however, 
to calculate the difference down to a very fine point, and a fair approximation may be obtained from the 
relative racial distribution at all ages (instead of 10 years and over) in rural and urban areas. The races 
are divided into two groups only, group 1 consisting of British races, Belgians, Dutch, Germans and 
Scandivanians; group 2 consisting of all the other races. It was not found possible to separate the Swiss 
from the other races, a regrettable fact as these have a very low percentage of illiteracy. The following 
table will give their distribution:— 


TABLE 33.—POPULATION OF CANADA BY RACE GROUPS: (1) BRITISH RACES, NORTHERN EURO- 
PEANS AND GERMANS, AND (2) OTHER RACES 


Group 1 Group 2 
(British, etc.) (other races) Total 
Rural ese coc see erect hoe oe at a Ma, Deh tees ee eR ee ea. 2,677, 833 1, 758, 528 4,436,361 
Wren 2k: AOS eee a eee ee 8 2) ee 2,917,001 1,435,121 4,352, 122 
TOUE es ho ere Moa en econ: cost Cah OIE oui ae en coe eae 5, 594, 834 3,193, 649 8, 788, 483 


DISTRIBUTION PER 1,000 or Eacu Group 


Group 1 Group 2 Indians Total 

(less Indians) 
"Rarales 85 253 Peace ye At le Mic ee ss Seen ee 604 371 25 1,000 
Urbans 5 ete ao os ate Mos stares het pees aa eve ee 670 330 - 1,000 


The illiteracy of persons 10 years and over in each group was: Group 1, 1-40; Group 2, 10-61; Indians, 
52-10. 
Now if each group had the same illiteracy in both rural and urban centres the total percentage illiterate 
would be: Rural, 6-08, and urban, 4-44. This gives a difference of 1-64 between rural and urban which 
is due purely to the varying proportions of the races in rural and urban areas (not to difference in physical 
environment). The actual figures for rural and urban areas in all Canada are: Rural 7-16; urban 3-11, 
showing difference of 4-05 in favour of urban areas. It was:shown above that 0-61 out of the difference 
of 3-96 in the nine provinces was due to distribution by nativity, age and sex. 

It may be useful to show more fully than was attempted on page 43 how far the nativity groups and 
racial group elements overlap in the true distribution differences, 0-61 and 1-64. On Table 31 it was seen 
how urban areas are favoured in respect of nativity group distribution; rural areas have a greater weight 
of Canadian born than urban areas to the extent of 64 per 1,000 of the total population. This weight is 
unfavourable to the rural areas since the Canadian born have a higher rate of illiteracy than the British 
born. Without a doubt the disadvantage of this weight to rural areas is largely, although not wholly, 
a racial one especially because of the Indian element it includes. Again, urban areas have a greater weight 
of British born than rural areas to the extent of 88 per 1,000 of the total population. - This weight is also 
unfavourable to rural areas and the disadvantage is practically all a racial one. However, as may be 
seen in Table 31, the illiteracy of British born in both rural and urban areas is so low that this weight 
contributes only a negligible quantity to the difference between rural and urban areas. Again, rural areas 
have a greater weight of foreign born than urban areas, to the extent of 25 per 1,000 of the total population. 
This is also unfavourable to rural areas, but the disadvantage in this case is by no means purely racial. 
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per cent illiterate; the foreign born 2-0 per cent illiterate; the foreign born contains nearly twice as large a 
percentage illiterate as the empire born. Without including British races a greater relative disproportion 
obtained between the empire and foreign born in the case of group 1 than in the case of group 2¢. Further, 


compared with 378,507 in group 2. It is clear, then, that there is a net nativity element over and above 
the racial element in illiteracy in the 0-61 which would be added to the 1-64 by which the nature of racial 
distribution is to the disadvantage of the rural areas. To this again must be added other disadvantages 
of population distribution in rural areas, especially the element in provincial distribution which is free from 
the influence of sex, age, nativity and race. This element is of course an unknown quantity. On the whole, 
therefore, it would seem that the difference between rural and urban illiteracy caused solely by the nature 
of distribution (that is of course, by mere weighting which is unfavourable to rural areas) approaches 
very closely to 2 per cent of the population over 10 years of age, or half the total difference between the 
illiteracy in rural and urban areas. In other words what might be considered intrinsically rural condi- 
tions including geographical features raises the illiteracy of Canada about 1 per cent out of 5-01 per cent; 
the other 4 per cent illiteracy in Canada must then be due to other causes. 

It may be contended that racial differentiation in illiteracy is affected by rural and urban distribution 
instead of rural and urban differentiation being affected by racial distribution. This is not likely. It 
will be seen in a subsequent chapter how the facilities offered by favourable physical conditions to school 
attendance are neutralized by the existence of certain racial elements. The sensitiveness of illiteracy 
to the existence of these elements is shown by the easy interchange of percentage of illiteracy between 
rural and urban centres according to the element which predominates. The fact that there were 36 divi- 
sions in which illiteracy of the urban centres was higher than in the adjoining rural centres, although 
the physical advantages of these rural centres over other rural centres were in no way marked, is an illus- 
tration of this sensitiveness. 


centres. Subsequent chapters will show, however, that. the elements which enter into illiteracy, over 
and above unfavourable physical conditions, also enter into school non-attendance. 

{ Excluding the British races the illiteracy of group 1 empire born was 1 Pp. €. as compared with foreign-born 3 p. c.; 
i Illiteracy of group 2 empire born was 8 p. c. as compared with foreign born 23 p. c. 
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CHAPTER 6 


SEX AND ILLITERACY? 


The percentage unable to read or write of females 10 years of age and over in the nine pro- 
vinces, exclusive of Indians, was 3-75, as compared with 5-17 per cent of males. From the point 
of view of the percentage illiterate of both sexes, (7. e. the average illiteracy), viz. 4-49, the per- 
centage illiterate of females is 0-74 below the average and of male 0-68 above the average, 7. e. 
there is a difference of 1-42 per cent between the two sexes. It has been already suggested that 
this is not entirely a sex difference but a phenomenon due largely to disposition of the sexes, the 
males having a larger proportion living under conditions conducive to illiteracy, while the females 
tend to be distributed under conditions inimical to illiteracy. An attempt will now be made to 
examine these conditions. 

The number of males over 10 years of age in rural areas in the 9 provinces was 1,793,994, 
with 7-56 per cent illiterate; of females, 1,482,412 with 6-26 per cent illiterate. These include 
Indians, and since the Indian population is almost entirely rural only a negligible error is involved 
in deducting the number of Indians and illiterate Indians from these figures. This leaves 1,740,262 
rural males with 117,174 or 6-73 illiterate, and 1,430,593 rural females with 73,190 or 5-11 per 
cent illiterate. In urban areas there were 1,667,244 males with 3.58 per cent illiterate, and 1,727,586 
females with 2-66 per cent illiterate. Thus the disposition of the males was 511 per thousand rural 
and 489 per thousand urban, while that of the females was 453 rural and 547 urban. If sex for 
sex the illiteracy of the males were the same as that of the females — say that the illiteracy of 
each was 5-1 in rural areas and 2-7 per cent in urban areas — there would still be the difference 
shown in the following table:— 


TABLE 34 
Rural Urban Total 
. | Per cent : Per cent : Per cent 
Population | iiterate | Population | initerate | Population) ijiterate 
BV ALG SS sien oe Reunion ue ie aii 0): (yt Qt nabs OR a 511 5-1 489 | 2-7 1,000 3-91 
Memalastiaey cep sci a ae acinsierdicl las nie aes 453 5-1 547 2-7 1,000 3°75 


Thus the disposition of sexes in rural and urban areas is accountable for an appreciable 
amount of the difference in their illiteracy. If the method employed in the last chapter to ascertain 
this difference is used here, it is found that out of the total difference of 1-42 per cent between 
the illiteracy of the two sexes, 0-17 per cent or about one-eighth (of the 1-42) is due to the fact 
that the proportion in urban residence favours the female sex and the proportion in rural residence 
is to the disadvantage of the male.2 \ 


1 Ref. Census 1921, vol. II, pp. 606, 610 and 668. 


2 The per cent illiterate rural (exclusive of Indians) is 6-00; of urban 3-11. The per cent illiterate of rural males is 6-73, 
and of rural females 5-11; the per cent illiterate of urban males is 3-58, and of urban females 2-66. The per cent illiterate 
of all males is 5-17, and of all females 3-75. Out of every 1,000 males, 511 are in rural and 489 in urban residence; out of every 
1,000 females, 453 are in rural and 547 in urban residence. The illiteracy of males is 0-68 above the average of both sexes 
of which, 0-60296 is due to the difference between illiteracy sex for sex, so that 0-07704 is due to distribution; the illiteracy 
of females is 0:74 below the average of which 0-64832 is the difference sex for sex, so that 0-09168 is due to distribution. 
This makes 0-16872 in all out of 1-42 due to distribution. 
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Again the disposition of the ages affects the difference in illiteracy between the sexes. It is 
impossible in this case to exclude Indians,.so that different percentages illiterate of male and 
female have to be used as follows:— 


TABLE 35.—ILLITERACY OF THE MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE IN 
CANADA BY NATIVITY AND AGE GROUPS 


2 LM PLL a 


Difference 
between Amount 
Population per Per cent illiteracy of the 
aaa thousand of each illiterate of males and} difference 
sex at age illiteracy due to 
of both each item 
sexes 
Sie SAS ee * ee pe WAR EE Bein 
Male Female Male Female Total Male 
1b AME ELSE SIDES UR ° oe SO ie 33 1,000 1,000 5-73 | | 4-43 5-10 0-63 046285 
Canadian Born— 
ROS LE VAS Ae re ae oe tek) aes 117 124 2-30 1-92 2-11 0-19" 0-02223 
LRN hk Sa em Red St eee me 109 119 | 3-43 2-25 2-84 0-59 0-06431 
LEN ie ose emi Ui Uk) Deeb Wert, 183 202 3-91 2-41 3:15 0-76" 0-13908 
De Ata sue RRs tyak en cae ENTE ca og AIRY 240 246 | 7-53 4-87 6-24 1-29 0:30960 
OOLanC LOVER CMM. fits, oe, Ly de 45 48 | 16-37 12-47 14-44 1-93 0:-08685 
mee noumimped 410. le ee 3 3 23-56 26-44 24-92 —1-36 —0-00408 
British Born— 
MOPARS erie: Oy Oi8 Ao al: + sas Weds he i haty EE 8 8 0:27 0-65 0:26 0-01 0-00008 
13) 5 a) RR W585 ke: i155 0°34 0-26 0:30 0-04 0-00056 
Pais VRE OS SE aes ee De ReaD 46 49 0-42 0-35 0-39 0-03 0-00148 
BO SOT RRC a kr, Oe. a Re = 80 68 0-81 0-65 0:74 0:07 0-00560 
GOANGOVEr Mer osc). Ae ee Ym 11 11 3-11 3-66 Srey —0-26 —0-00286 
Age not stated... 2.2 ih beech Ae 0-09 0-05 7°82 5-78 7:07 0-75 0-00007 
Foreign Born— 
OVA EAI Se rics athe tee sc. 1 uk ae 9 8 | 2-20 2°15 2-18 0-02 0:00018 
120g e Meee tk ee ae 14 14 4-98 5-05 5-01 —0-03 —0-00042 
SSIS ti. Sears Oe Oy UR ee Ce eS 50 Se) 9-80 12-32 10-87 —1-07 —0-05350 
Se ae ok Se Se OS | i ee 65 41 14-14 18-19 15-65 —1-51 —0-09815 
Gorn Over yere. (4 nel 4.) 2 0 aN 6 4 21-34 24-55 22-71 —1-37 —0-00822 
ENO OMO HESUAUEG He gh Saeed! bie ee 0-2 0-04 20-31 18-90 20-11 0-20 0-00004 


The disposition of sex by ages and according to the three classes Canadian born, British 
born and foreign born is accountable, therefore, for more than one-fourth of the amount by which 
the illiteracy of the males is above the average of males and females. It is noticeable, also, that 
although the age group 35 to 64 Canadian born forms only 24 per cent of the total of males, it is 
responsible for about 0-31 out of the 0-46 by which age for age’and class for class the males are 
above the average; 7. e., this age group is responsible for nearly 70 per cent of the difference 
between the sexes, while the ages of 10 to 20 (Canadian born) although they form nearly 23 per 
cent of all males, are responsible for only 18 per cent of the difference. It is also noticeable that 
while the males of all classes at 10 to 20 form only 27-1 percent of the total males, the females 
form 28-8 per cent of the total females. Since the earlier ages have by far the lowest proportion 
illiterate, this distribution is greatly to the advantege of the females. Under 35, the Canadian 
and British born males form 47-7 per cent of the total male population, while the same class of 
females form 51-7 per cent of the total female population. On the other hand the foreign born 
males form 14-4 per cent of the male population, while the foreign born females whose illiteracy 
is higher than that of the males, form only 10-7 per cent of the total female population, the dis- 
crepancy being particularly noticeable over the age of 35 years. Thus the females have the ad- 
vantage of age and class distribution. It has already been seen that they have the advantage in 
connection with urban and rural distribution. 

It is possible to carry this analysis much further, since the illiteracy of sexes has been com- 
piled according to racial origin, with which illiteracy is connected to a greater extent perhaps than 
with any other factor and which is continually involved in an analysis of illiteracy whether by 
age groups, rural and urban residence or by nativity groups (Canadian born, British born and 
Foreign born). It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that the difference caused by the nature of 
the distribution of the races will account for most of the misleading features due to distribution 
and that the remainder will not be far from showing the true difference between the sexes. 
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TABLE 36 
Males Females 
Difference Difference 
Number in Amount Number in Amount 
_— belonging | illiteracy of per 1,000 illiteracy of 
to each of males | difference females of females | difference 
race per | from that due to in from that due to 
1,000 of both each race | each race of both each race 
sexes sexes : 
Pnglish Qe ole dategy caters ne hele ele British 280-0 0-22 0:06160 293-0 —0-23 —0-06739 
Foreign 15-0 0-07 0-00105 15:0 —0-:07 —0-00105 
Dag Tet Us TOM eet DESTIN eral Denes 2 British 124-0 0°35 0-04340 130-0 0°37 —0-04810 
Foreign 8-0 0-08 0.00064 7:0 —0-10 —0-00070 
SGOGCRAeiak otk. tees Eile cats orcs eeaien British 134-0 0-04 0-00536 137-0 —0-04 —0-L0548 
Foreign 6:0 0-06 0-00036 6-0 —0-08 —0-00048 
IWelSBi tanec ties) sans ocersioans ore Wis sihivtenneie British 5-0 0-12 0-00060 4-0 —0-14 —0-00056 
Foreign 0-6 —0-10 | —0-00006 0-5 0-14 0-00007 
Brench yee peas weate lee British 251-0 2-18 0-54718 267-0 —2-21 —0-59007 
Foreign 10-0 0-80 0-00800 10-0 —0-82 —0-00820 
ANISUFION 3S. bk tc aiod on ain Oe British 3-0 —1-16 —0-00348 3°0 1-23 0-00369 
Foreign 9-0 —5-87 —0-05282 6°4 8-85 0-05664 
Belgians VA ene there cee ete eee eeits British 0-4 0-62 0-00025 0-4 —0-62 —0-00025 
Foreign 2-0 —0-06 —0-00012 1-7 0-10 0-00170 
Bulgarian: i) ahh acca vce eee eee British 0-007 —3-03 | —0-00002 0-004 4-76 0-00002 
Foreign 0:4 —0-36 —0-00014 0-06 2°50 0-00015 
CHIME 03h See Re British 0-2 0:37 0-00007 0-1 —0:63 —0-00006 
Foreign 10-0 —0-30 —0-00800 0°3 10°17 0-00305 
Creche iit loos rion aed British 0-2 0-02 0.00004 0-3 —0-01 ° 
Foreign 0-8 —2-47 —0-00198 0-7 3°41 0-00239 
Danish vey es rie sewn ae s eaeen British 0-6 0-26 0-00016 0-7 —0:27 —0-00019 
Foreign 2-0 —0-03 —0-00006 1-4 0-06 0-00084 
DD UEG cee e Selrateaee cick acta eres ates cit British 10-0 0°60 0-00600 10°7 —0-64 —0-00685 
Foreign 3-0 —0-30 | —0-00090 2°6 0-39 0-00101 
YONI} s ESE S/N Spd a ee teat British 0-4 0-39 0-00016 0-4 —0°37 —0-00015 
Foreign 2-0 —1-19 —0-00238 1-7 1-78 0-00303 
German ois Vewade ks aia. a Oe pape British 22-0 0-46 0-01012 22-0 —0°48 —0-01056 
Foreign 13-0 —0-91 —0-01203 11-0 1-12 0-01232 
Greelsseis nite oes tess ee ae British 0:06 0-06 0-00000 0-05 —0-06 0-00000 
Foreign 1-0 —3-23 —0-0v323 0-2 13-97 0-00279 
Hebrew. 2i. saat eek dB Ee ee British 4-0 —0-04 —0-00016 4-0 0-05 0-00020 
; Foreign 10-0 —3-43 —0-03430 10-0 3°65 0-03650 
PRONG APIA ese ects calc vale aetetios sek British 0:3 —0-13 | —0-00004 0-4 0-14 0-00006 
. Foreign 1-0 —2 +82 —0-00282 0-9 3-53 000318 
RCOIGNGIG..:b canclics cc seits cheiiee gat British 0:8 0-02 0-00002 0-8 —0-03 —0-00002 
; Foreign 1-0 —0:56 | —0-00056 1-0 0-57 0-00057 
Epelian Wey its 6 cltn ce ake Wem aciae noes British 1-0 —0:04 | —0-00004 1-5 0-03 0-00045 
Foreign 7-0 —2-64 —0-01848 3°7 5-98 0-02213 
JAPANESE Hh. oars wee UNE: Dhneee British 0-1 —1-15 —0-00012 0-09 1:46 0-00013 
: 7 Foreign 2-0 —4-49 | —0-00898 1-0 11-28 0-01128 
‘uithuaniahs:.. ces eee ee cee eae British 0-05 0-55 0-00003 0-05 —0-57 —0-00003 
Foreign 0-13 4-39 —0-00057 0-1 6-04 0-00060 
INGSTO ws Sia ainsie sa soe aeons Teton British 1-0 0-89 0-00089 1-7 —0-97 —0-00165 
4 Foreign 0-5 —0-12 —0-00006 1-0 0-14 0-00006 
INOPWVERTAT eee cig ea tee oui a British 1-0 —0-16 —0-00016 1-0 0-17 0-00017 
2 Foreign 8-0 —0-34 —0-00278 5-7 0-52 0-00296 
Polish tes sie set aay te ee hati British 1-5 0-55 0-00805 iM, —0-45 —0-00077 
i Foreign 4-0 —3-99 —0-01596 3-0 5-75 0-0172F 
(oumanian, 72706 .0hs ota Ae British 0-2 —0-69 —0-00014 0-2 0-65 0-00013 
, Foreign 1:3 —0-90 —0-01170 0-8 7°33 0-00586 
RUSSIGNG eee het ee eae ee Tee British 3-0 —2-40 —0-00720 3-0 2-42 0:-00726 
Foreign 9-0 —4-43 —0-03987 6-0 6°75 0-04050 
DOED Gack gras oo tah Rae eee er rey British 0-07 —0-53 —0-00004 0:07 0-56 0-00004 
t Foreign 0-5 —1-909 | —0-00095 0-2 5:33 0-00107 
SS WOCIB Dice eee aeons etek Mie ls ale British 1:0 0-33 0-00033 1:4 —0-32 —0-00045 
: Foreign 7°0 —0:39 —0-00273 4-7 —0-35 —0-00165 
Swisereeetey sats. ee ented British 0°8 —0:01 —0-00001 0°8 0-02 0-00002 
Y Foreign 0-8 —(0-28 —0-00023 0-6 0-00 0-00003 
SV PIS SOE Oe ae eects British 0-2 —0-27 —0-00005 0-2 0-26 0-00005 
; Foreign 0-7 —7-34 —0-00514 0-5 11-56 0-00578 
Aaa he ch eee Re emer British 3°0 —1-08 —0-00324 3-0 1-15 0-00345 
} Foreign 8-0 —8-63 —0-06904 6:3 12-19 0-07680 
Ungpecitied te) ci ikea ah sel British 2°0 —0-56 —0-00112 2-7 0-57 0-00154 
; Foreign 0-4 0-54 —0-00022 0-4 —0-58 —0-00023 
WATIOUS A ucacie some Bee er enn Site British 0:5 7°89 —0-00895 0-2 —20-11 —0-00402 
Foreign 0-4 0-14 —0-00006 0:2 —0°33 —0-00007 
Total due to difference in illiteracy race 
POF TAGOh W ig tes calc valde wns odbs atice nas Bale x enya. See SBSS7 1's sso ok ATS Clete eae | = 0-42326 
OPA B ERROR ES a Lat anny tae saIet mols Ol xp puaheiass Gucci eum ReaD O768000 | . ois « ox-actn.sitlne een teen —0-74000 
Difference due to nature of distribution..1............!..cceee ee eee 5296638 s cides ioe ole eteceteeeae aerate —0-31674 


According to the above calculation -30 out of the -68 by which the illiteracy of males is 
above the average is due to unfavourable racial distribution and has nothing to do with the 
difference in illiteracy sex for sex. Since in the age distribution in the previous table the classes — 
Canadian, British or foreign — were also involved and since these in turn involve racial dis- 
tribution, it will be necessary to determine how much of the difference between the sexes is due to 
age distribution alone. 
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TABLE 37._ILLITERACY OF THE MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE BY 
AGE GROUPS 


tn 0 oS) ——————— ne 


i Amount 
Per 1,000 | pore sie Per cent pantie of total 
Age group males iterate illiterate Titans Fe difference 
at each inies males and | } tents y due to 
age group females avares each age 
= group 
a tet east, 
ONT ORS Eas s ve Se bh cinak celvc'c Vice ed dedi 1,000 5-73 5-10 0-63 0-63000 
NOREEN gee iol ce eo Mire lab Mi laueta 133 2°18 2°01 0-17 0-02261 
15-20 “ 137 3°25 2-80 0-45 0-06165 
21-34 “ 280 4-4] 3°93 0-08 0-02240 
35-64 “ 385 7-25 6-50 0-75 0-28875 
ane OVOP ees! e oes 62 14-46 13-15 1-31 0:08122 
Age not stated 3 23-00 24-32 —1-32 —0-00264 
ORAL A edi ds CRAM ts MEM adits cnt elio fas HRT Loe IE ELA LIS APO Maio UR civ ate 0-47399 
een UG Bie ASAE ON a ok oh seri Sel ahh dace eb We Che dues hide ns akon dee Nk 0:15601 


It is possible that the race distribution may be, to a certain extent, involved in the age dis- 
tribution, but this cannot affect the two separate results for race and age seriously enough to cause 
an over estimate in regarding them as roughly the sum total, especially when it is to be remem- 
bered that a further sex difference must be due purely to rural and urban distribution. It seems then 
that about -30 out of the -68 by which the illiteracy of the males is above the average is due to 
unfavourable racial distribution and -16 to unfavourable age distribution, making for both -46 
as due to unfavourable distribution. This is almost three-fourths of the total amount by which 
the illiteracy of males is above the average. The remainder which is not entirely free from the 
effects of distribution brings the illiteracy of the sexes within one half of one per cent, instead 
of 1-42 per cent as the crude figures appear to show. 

It would seem, however, since the differences in favour of the female sex are shown principally 
by Canadian born, as if there were a tendency for long settlement in Canada to cause a differ- 
rentiation in the illiteracy of the sexes. Moreover, it might seem that as the rate of illiteracy be- 
comes very small any difference that may arise tends to be in favour of females. Both these 
conclusions may be questioned on the basis of the figures just given. Taking the table on age 
groups, it is to be seen that about three-fourths of the difference caused by ages occurs at the ages 
of 35 and over; and while the younger ages show a balance in favour of the female sex, this balance 
is so small that it may be considered merely residual. It is not improbable, therefore, that any 
difference in illiteracy between the sexes sex for sex (7. e. which is not due to the nature of the 
distribution of the sexes) is merely residual, and may be fictitious. When a difference in illiteracy 
is within one half of one per cent it is almost safe to concede it to a probable error. The result of 
certain mental tests sometimes show a small balance in favour of females, but it is just possible 
that the cases tested have not been altogether free from the influence of race, age, geographical 
distribution and other extrinsic elements. There was only a very slight difference in school 
attendance between the sexes in 1921 and this would seem to confirm the belief that what sex 
difference is shown in illiteracy is largely fictitious. 

It may be objected that the figures given explain the difference in illiteracy between the 
sexes instead of explaining it away — that females are less illiterate than males because they are 
younger, because they tend to live in urban communities rather than in rural, and because they 
tend to come from literate rather than illiterate countries, the opposite to which hold true of males. 
This may be conceded either way so long as it is clear that the difference in question is not a sex 
phenomenon. 

1 There would seem to be a further point in the fact that the influence of birth in Canada or other British countries 
tends to favour the females in the case of most races. Two explanations of this might be suggested. One is the assumption 
that females were especially handicapped in the country from which they came and when this handicap was removed on 
their arrival in Canada their natural superiority asserted itself. That this conclusion is by no means unanswerable is seen 
from the fact that certain races with a low rate of illiteracy in their country of birth showed a higher rate of illiterasy among 
females than males; e.g. the Welsh, Danish, Dutch, Icelandic, Norwegians and Swedish races; while certain other races 
which showed a comparatively high rate of illiteracy in their country of birth favoured the females, e.g. the French, and 
“Various”? which latter included a large number of Asiatic, African, South American and West Indian races. The other 
explanation suggested is that the social or physical conditions of Canada tend to favour females and handicap males. That 
this is a reasonable explanation may be seen from the different points brought up in this chapter. The males outnumber 
the females in rural, especially frontier rural settlements; the females outnumber the males in urban centres. The males 
are likely to be deprived of educational advantages to a greater extent than the females in cases where the children have to 
help support the family, ete. The small difference there actually is when due allowance is made for weighting can hardly 
be attributed to a mental difference. From analysis of the standing at school in 1923-24 of about 650,000 of each sex it is 
seen that the rate of progress between the ages of 7 and 13 is slightly greater in the case of boys than of girls. On account 


of the very large numbers involved this would seem to be more conclusive than the results of finer tests with small numbers 
and where due allowance is not made for environment, origin, etc. 
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CHAPTER 7 


AGE AND ILLITERACY! 


One of the very few factors affecting illiteracy in Canada for which no deductions are to be 
made from the actual figures given in the census is that of age. It has been seen that in the case 
of rural and urban illiteracy about half the difference shown in the census was due te age, nativity 
group and race distribution and that only the other half represented the true difference between 
rural and urban illiteracy; in the case of sex illiteracy the same distribution practically explained 
away the difference between the two sexes as shown by the census. On the other hand, if the census 
figures of the illiteracy of different age groups be taken and cleared of the influences of nativity 
group or rural and urban distribution, it will be seen that their relative sizes remain practically 
unchanged, while if they are cleared of the influences of racial distribution the difference is con- 
siderably greater than that actually shown by the census figures. In other words, if all the races 
in Canada had the same age distribution, the differences shown by the census between the illi- 
teracy of the older and younger groups would be greater than they actually are. This is an inter- 
esting point in itself, but as it has not yet been proved it is premature to enter upon an explan- 
ation. The point will be reconsidered later. 

To show the differences as given by the census between age-groups certain data already 
given in the last chapter must be repeated here as follows:— 


Number 
per 1,000 | 4ereent | Number per 1,000 
Age group population Pat be a population for every 
in each ae year in each group 
group group 
YIM Gd Snel oleae Webs eel re et are hip lpeth AB: 1 dias ber erradtronaanh acve kre Teli ge ees cue 1,000 5-10 | 11-1 (90 year group) 
ROSIE VGA) Mocs cases. ogcaes cae af shaleds get tte mike Bake ioe Sa hao ceca etnies 137 2-01 | 27-4 (5 year group) 
15-20 SEARS RITE SE AIR Se he oi earte cmtoe tere whole eis ote te as air etees. olaye ee 142 2-80 | 23-7 (6 year group) 
DRAB OARS Aeris Se weap ee Roe ie el oe ae AE Aas feeeck Ae 285 3:93 | 20-4 (14 year group) 
DO OPV OSES ERY se rents Ue esol oy acsie tote: 6 MOPED OE ene CR es Cree aie eee re ere 370 6-50 | 12-3 (30 year group) 
Gd\andever acl V..... eeweee cate eel rieee ke. Se ae. Mee ae ee 63 13-15 1-8 (85 year group) 
IAP EMNOTSEALOG se a8 kk che bots: chore nin a eek Mee cR huEE ey A oe ee ce 3 24-32 ? 


Since the groups are of different lengths, it was necessary to insert the last column in the 
table to show the trend of distribution of the population according to age. 

The marked distinction between the illiteracy of persons under 35 years and persons over 35 
years of ge isdue to the fact that the groups 35 - 64 has 30 years as compared with 14 in the case 
of the group immediately below, so that it is not safe to say that there is any sudden change at 
any age. It would seem rather as if the increase in illiteracy with advancing years were gradual. 
If this is true, there has been a gradual decrease in illiteracy of the people now living in Canada 
from 13-15 to 2-01 during the last 71 years (taking the illiteracy of 10 to 14 as the illiteracy of 
the mid age of the group, namely 12 years, and that of the 65 year and over group as of the mid 
age, 83), or about -16 per cent a year. According to this, illiteracy would disappear in the case 
of the youngest group in 13 years, or by 1934 and in the case of the oldest group in 84 years. This 
is not exactly true, however. Although the differentiation between the age groups must show a 
degree of progress from year to year, there are other elements in the differentiation apart from 
yearly progress. . 

The higher rate of illiteracy in the 15 to 20 year group than in the 10 - 14 year group is not 
easy to explain. It may mean what it appears to mean, namely, that there has been this amount 
of improvement during the time elapsing between the groups. Again it may mean that a different 


Ref. Census 1921, vol. II, especially pp. 634 and 666. 
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interpretation is placed upon the term illiteracy in the two age groups. At the ages of 10 to 14 
most persons are at school, while at the ages of 15 to 20 most persons are out of school. If the fact 
that the enumerator considered the person at school as ipso facto literate, while in the case of the 
older group enquiries had to be made to determine the literacy status, then it is conceivable that 
the difference between these two age groups is partly one of standard. It has already been seen 
(page 24) that in the case of three cities minutely investigated, illiteracy was found to have 
practically disappeared at the age of nine. In Canada as a whole it is clear that a number of persons 
begin school after the age of 10. Considering the comparatively small size of the illiteracy of the 
10 to 14 group, it would seem that “‘illiteracy” in this group means practically the fact that the 
illiterates have never been to school, while in the older groups It may mean somewhat more. 

The superiority of the 10 - 14 year group over the next older group is by no means constant. 
In the three prairie provinces in 1916 the figures of illiteracy for the age groups were as follows:— 


Number 
Age group Males Females me Saeed 
group 

US Esbtiscrte oe of 4 ae Se ne Oe Oe 7-2 7:3 7-2 130 
once sides UR ORI a A a RL: 5:6 6-5 6-1 134 
1 Sianaiste qt COSTE Enh OP SES Cok aaa gn Ear A 5-2 6-8 5-9 361 
Anode Ah Gana ERE ape Ree Rem RR es Ma Oe!) 7:6 10-6 8-6 340 
aN OE Sree eer ore fon ee amit twee ecw ~erhierbeetehy orig 13-8 16-9 15-1 29 
Rare Cae atts Yc PENN IE  wintcrarye sre cine tet yet cenm tans fone 35:0 62-3 45-0 6 
SB ETO Tae RRO ee yf rr aR Ape) det CR Barts) 6-8 % 8-4 7.& ie 1,000 


re i reid ns ag py 

Incidentally, the favourable age distribution from the point of view of literacy in these 
provinces in 1916, and the difference between it and that of Canada in 1921, should be noted. 
The group with the lowest illiteracy (the 21-34 year group) had 36-1 per cent of the population, 
while this group and the two groups below had 72-5 per cent of the population. Canada in 1921 
had only 28-5 per cent in this group and 56-4 per cent in this and the two lowest groups. 

The fact that in this year the younger groups had a higher rate of illiteracy may possibly 
be explained by the conditions of pioneer life. The immigrants of the better class, particularly 
persons from other parts of Canada, from Great Britain, the United States and Northern Europe, 
would largely belong to the 21 to 34 year group. The younger groups would suffer somewhat 
from the difficulties in keeping up school accommodations, while for the same reason there was 
also a tendency to begin school later than in all Canada in 1921. This may be the true explana- 
tion, but it is remarkable that in both Australia and New Zealand the group with the lowest 
percentage of illiteracy is the 15 to 19 year group. In the United States the same conditions 
hold as in Canada. The youngest group has the lowest percentage of illiteracy for every class 
of the population—white, negro, Indian, J apanese, and all other, native white, native parentage, 
foreign or mixed parentage and foreign born white. It is also true of males and females. It 
was not quite so constantly true in 1910, exceptions being found in the case of female negroes, 
oriental males and all females of native parentage. In 1900 it was not quite true of orientals 
or of native white females. In Canada in 1921 it was true of every class and of the two sexes. 
When taken by provinces only a few exceptions were found, namely, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick (Canadian born females); Quebec (British born males and females); Alberta (British 
born females); British Columbia (British born males); Yukon (Canadian born males) ; and 
the Northwest Territories (Canadian born males and females). 

There is a remarkable constancy under different conditions in the differentiation of illiteracy 
among the age groups. It was conceivable, as in the case of differentiation by sex and by rural 
and urban areas, that the group 10-14 years, say, might be more favourably situated or otherwise 
under more favourable conditions than the other groups. This is true to a certain extent. In 
a sense it is entirely true, since this is part of the school age and the members of this group are 
thus more favourably situated than ever before in Canada. This, however, has no bearing 
upon what is meant by favourably situated—which is, that a larger proportion of this age group 
might, for example, be in a province where illiteracy was generally lower than elsewhere; 
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similarly a Jarger proportion of it might be in urban rather than in rural areas; similarly a larger 
proportion of it might be British born rather than Canadian or foreign; and so on. These would 
be accidental conditions, and if the age group were thus favoured it would lessen or eliminate 
the educational significance of its low rate of illiteracy. 

It is true that to a certain extent the younger ages are thus accidentally favoured by the 
fact that immigrants tend to belong to the adult groups while the younger groups tend to be 
native born. This advantage, however, is in a large measure compensated by the fact that the 
British born, the United States born and persons from Northern Europe are on the whole Jess 
illiterate than the native born. To test the contribution to the differentiation in illiteracy 
between age groups it has been seen that to take them rural by urban or sex by sex is scarcely 
worth while. The same may be said of taking them province by province, since the differentiation 
shown between provinces seems highly accidental and perhaps even fictitious. It may, however, 
be of some interest to show for purposes of illustration the effects on one age group—10 to 14— 
of its distribution by provinces. Only the Canadian born (including Indians) will be used in 
this illustration. 


pets Difference Amount of 
province Per cent Pees in 10-14- |" difference 
Province per 1,000 | illiterate, | .;. aioe contri- 
atthe 10-14 illiterate, illiteracy |, adel 
population years all ages seis ee by each 
Sap it anne province 
COTE Ye Ee, A ae i mes epnetaiees! MAb sarin Cat Yon de ota SOLE i vs Een 1,000 2-11 4-80 —2-69 —2-67960 
IPPINCOMVCEWALCL LS LATIG 6 hears} v.55 ck eunmtnreeibracare tie saniatre ACI 11-4 1-26 3-01 —1-75 —0-01985 
NGva COUR are Silt c Seals ser ebe ea time olelern e aneies Rake 67-8 2-10 5-03 —2-93 —0-19865 
Wew Brunswick). )s'..icdne «sas erelutot es ce taeda hectares 52-5 4-82 7-79 —2-17 —0-11393 
MIUGDIOOT To ae ee eee Seen ee ee ee een en ae eae 328-4 1-72 6-35 —4-63 —1-52049 
CVALALIO secede maak 5 breil alae Sn oe eee oe eterna teas 299-5 1-10 2-52 —1-42 —0- 42529 
Manitoba? cee a iiecwcls ideas soccer atten Petae cn etents 69-2 2-62 4-01 —1-39 —0-09619 
SaskatGhewan eee ce lioe Wards & oid Wh eleva e achaiaiee Sele susie 77°4 2-52 3-84 —1-32 —0-10217 
Alberta cote. 226i UE eA rhe 0 ARR Done aa 51-1 3-58 5-22 —1-64 —0-08380 
British Colum biaks,) 4 Apes «eiaisiindl eee oid seiko ae esa tena 41-8 4-31 7-04 —2-73 —0-11411 
EV ELICON rate eda tate ia dare oh WhS ats Os Unis RE nS ee A nT die 0-3 41-23 45-73 —4-50 —0-00135 
Northwest; Derritories.2..4o fees aaa bak eo 0-6 85-77 92-06 —6-29 —0-00377 


The amount contributed by favourable provincial distribution to the 2-69 by which the 
illiteracy of the 10-14 year group is lower than the general illiteracy is thus shown to be only 0-01 
(2-69—2-68), or a negligible amount which could well be due to the number of places of decimals 
to which the different percentages of illiteracy were worked out. It is hardly worth while to carry 
the analysis into the other ages since provincial differences are on the whole so misleading. 

Taking the ages 10-14 by nativity we have the following results:— 


Number 


; Difference 
ineach | Per cent in 10-141 fa eee 
Pinte 11.000 | illiterate, | Percent | _ year one 
- i tie 10-14 illiterate, | illiterates buted 
population years all ages from that by each 
10-14 of age of all dad 
years Cee? 
Canadian sect. tec setulae enh as coe Le eer ee 876-9 2-11 4-80 —2-69 —2-35886 
Emi pire pint 2s ec era adic: Shale Siecle tee meget ein oe 58-7 0-26 0:76 —0-50 —0-02935 
WOFCIGTU AN cos trad bh bve id Maca eietaditle sel di Rie eid eels cn ee ae 64-4 2-18 12-11 —9-93 —0-63949 


IAN Glasses’. ites ooh bh dee blader 1,000-0 | ~ 2-01 5-10 —3-09 |- —3-02770 


The difference between 3-09 and 3-03 is only 0-06, again a negligible difference due to 
favourable nativity group distribution. 

The disposition of ages by race should include most of whatever advantages the younger 
ages derive from distribution. 'To avoid complications due to nativity and length of residence 
in Canada (such for example as the fact that some foreign born children may have arrived in 
Canada as infants and consequently have had all the advantages of the native born; while others — 
arrived in 1921) only the Canadian born will be used in the calculation. The illiteracy of the 
ages 10 to 20 will be compared with the illiteracy of all the other age groups combined. 
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TABLE 38.—COMPARISON OF THE ILLITERACY OF THE AGES 10-20 YEARS WITH THAT OF ALL THE 
AGE GROUPS BY RACE IN THE CASE OF CANADIAN BORN, 1921 


SS Se SS 9 SS a nrc SSC St nnn meee eee ee ee ee 
AE Ngee oaeneenmennneneeneneeen 


Number 


. Difference 
rien illiterate Per cent difference 
Province per 1,000 DeWeese DN bilan contri- 
of the 10-20 illiterate, | illiterates bated 
population ora all ages na aah by each 
10-20 age oie race 
years ache 
EIREDOOE hte to ic ee i ee ak ess Belg oe ee LAN, 1,000 1-69 3-36 —1-67 —2-17503 
SPINA Bale eth Sa5-cteS aurh ntLa ie Sorte. MO ers whe dodees. Cores ere 283-0 0-63 1-03 —0-40 —0-11320 
(Sa Gp deg Rad i GE Sa Ta gna YA Pe ik ol 123-6 0-61 1-42 —0-81 —0-10012 
TS ORY SCs DOSE a gg 1, ES mL SI an Acs cee ay, mena 127-0 0-52 1-12 —0-60 —0-07620 
ORE ER ak Oey ee OE Lg RS Tan Oe teen eee erent 4-1 0-49 0-73 —0-24 —0-00098 
PMO EEY 0 Ct sett HOE IT UE Dela treet oder ude diese. 348-7 2-97 8-10 —5-13 —1-78883 
OT SEs Ua ent cake. ct) ART Ue COORG NHR A 10-0 6-42 6-83 —0-41 —0-00410 
TEN OUI TEs Foe ite lel Seach ed te te aa A a oa a Ae 1-1 0-93 1-56 —0-63 —0-00069 
ROMER ATION IS, 1. RST Sor SE Cas at eae he ee eet 0:02 17-24 16-67 0-55 0-00001 
ETN ORO) Mire cea a eM ere) sie che Shoes| aahete eens Sees a ee cla 0-5 3-13 3-61 —1-48 —0-00074 
REMORSE Ae e rehire CHAU), SMOEKS he EMULE ee hE 0-7 0-73 0-90 —0-17 —0-00013 
TANTS IM? § hie 8 ois owe eee SHA BS AE ABU Su LM aT AOTDL YAN i Ae 1:5 0-45 0-82 —0:37 —0-00056 
OEE sheeted Tal a la A Me a dle edad A Sy MRED tala 13-0 1-50 2-46 —0-96 —0-01248 
ERIM TILE Serr hts exits Pelee tee cy PoC UM ER Ey Go bcunclane ah 1-4 2-12 2-22 —0:10 | —0-00014 
SOR EMR hehe ac cick s/s tuelcvsioid aie Riteidiar ha dine Mie ealee Yewts vie 30-5 1-12 2-18 —1-06 —0-03233 
CEN eT oe Se Re ee ae aie hen RU 0-2 1-66 2-51 —0-85 —0-00017 
ES OS ESE ORGS a or es RTE aR LT a 10-7 0-34 0-61 —0-27 —0-00289 
EG SATS chad ah oe Bet i ly ae Pa RE Ra Ag 1-2 1-38 1-79 —0-41 —0-00049 
OUST UAW ag SERS RY, ORI oe Ape ees OR Peer eek 2 1-8 0-37 0-49 —0-12 —0-00022 
ROUT eras ey ie Chale Mice he ui alSovars ad ics. Weale Ss 4-0 1-65 2-61 —0-96 —0-00384 
LS Ne Qa gee SBA i ate Oa Be) 0:3 3-44 4:27 —0-83 —0:00025 
Pe MIAIEOI, CEO cs od Caen ncaa he ew ea dey the 0-2 3:37 3-02 0-35 0-00007 
ELON rete eee ee eee ee Oe ee to ee 1-9 6°75 9-56 —2-81 —0-00554 
NOT WOR IAN vat eens rte raw clee ciAe lee e's \ ysraca seen oe ane 3-4 0-81 1-24 —0-43 —0-00146 
CMe nee at COL Wile sia esse Reacts petty Selita erate ore asia ok 4-6 4-27 7-82 —3-45 —0-01587 
RMN IR RST NRA Ee altace tase ret ps be S\eoh usps Wins tea alata’ at eels erations 0-8 5-87 6-50 —6-63 —0-00050 
PUURUMA ENP Ne Re cee ines hows kote joe chles che dawekine 8-4 8-50 8-06 0-44 0-00370 
CLIO -OTOAti An aniey seria 81s ee avs esas oe ciel ches ovate el gislake 0-2 1-48 1-93 —0:45 —0-00009 
VOCS ee © ea ey echt EnV ee, aN Reh ae be Meo 3-7 0-61 0-92 —0-31 —0-00115 
DMRS re etic atic Ria ntets Mslaohl eee» eriecne Siatals aheokis ek 1-1 0-45 0-56 —0-11 —0-00012 
REAM ee Nee oP. es Asay PAIR acim luieig 6 vielvile Gis wives wee 0-8 1-63 2-04 —0-41 —0-00033 
LES CEE IS 0 SRP 0 ee eae ee ae eS 10-8 6-93 7:65 —0-72 —0-00778 
TOR AST aXeCer a teye IESE © SG Ree, Wer tia pe SERS One ¢ een TER CR ain Beers er ae 0:6 4-68 5-08 —0-40 —0-00024 
DEmriGumon rs CME oh ee Mee hte ha Dy 0-3 1-84 23°06 | —21-22 —0-00637 


Instead of being favoured by racial distribution, the literacy of the younger group—10 to 
20 years—as compared with older groups, is badly handicapped. The crude figures show that 
the illiteracy of the 10 to 20 year group is 1-67 below the average for all races excluding Indians. 
Race for race, the illiteracy of the group is 2-18 below the average, so that 0-51 or nearly one- 
fourth of its real difference is lost by distribution. It would seem, then, that there is rarely a 
danger of any age difference shown in illiteracy being an overstatement. It is noticeable that 
only in three cases was the illiteracy of the older groups lower than that of the younger group. 
It seems safe, therefore, to consider age as a constant influence in determining illiteracy. 


The point that race distribution lessens the real difference in illiteracy between age groups is interest- 
ing. Its explanation lies on the surface. The older members of race A, say, are much more illiterate 
than the younger members of the same race. Likewise in the case of race B, which has generally a higher 
rate of illiteracy, than race A. The number of younger members of race B is larger in proportion to the 
number of older members of the same race than is the case of race A. Consequently the younger members 
of both races combined have their illiteracy raised by the larger proportion of race B, while the older 
members of both races combined have their illiteracy lowered by the larger proportion of race A. The 
following illustration (purposely made an extreme one) will make the matter clearer. 


Older members Younger members 
Per cent Per cent 
Number illiterate Number illiterate 
Re eng alse NE CM RS re unio ee a new ig sue 8,000 6-0 4,000 2-0 
BRE COLES ERM TES Lettie nt Sten hha RR a rn SPRAIN: TE Se MY 1,000 30-0 4,000 10-0 
BOC EA COB ess ee aC TT IO ieee Ons, Tei heath tet 9,000 8-7 8,000 6-0 


Thus while in the case of each race the illiteracy of the older group is three times the illiteracy of 
the younger group, the illiteracy of the two races combined shows only a small difference in favour of 


the younger group. 
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vv As a corollary it follows that if races do not tend to lose their identity on the score of illiteracy owing 
to birth in Canada—that is, if the Canadian born children of illiterate races: only make the same rate of 
progress as those of literate races—the schools of Canada have to contend not with a problem that is once 
and for all solved and done with, but with one which has a tendency to require continual resolving. For 
example, if the schools within the next decade did the same amount of work in clearing illiteracy as in 
the decade 1911-1921 and no more, it is conceivable that the illiteracy of the youngest group would be 
higher in 1931 than in 1921. In the next chapter it will be shown that there is an actual tendency on the 
part of races to retain a certain identity on the score of illiteracy. This may not be a true racial identity; 
it may be merely a phenomenon inherent in the nature of progress. For example, if the older members 
of'one race showed an illiteracy, say, of 20 per cent and of another race, say, 10 per cent, then the younger 
Canadian born members of the respective races would not be on a common level in spite of progress made 
by both races but. would show in the case of the first mentioned race an illiteracy of, say, 5 per cent and 
in the case of the second race, say, 23 per cent. If the number of the younger members of the first race 
increased-faster than. those of the second race, it-is clear than in spite of the progress of both races the 
combined illiteracy would tend to increase before it decreased and that its final elimination would require 
increasing efforts on the part of the schools. 


Whilst the real difference between the illiteracy of different age groups in Canada is under- 
stated by the crude census figures by reason of the nature of the racial distribution, the age 
distribution in Canada is an important factor to be taken into consideration when comparing 
the illiteracy of other elements of the population. For example, it has been seen that the differ- 
ence in the illiteracy of the sexes was strongly affected by the comparative age distribution of the 
sexes. Again, it forms no small factor in the comparative illiteracy of the provinces. Again the 
change in age distribution might form no small part of the progress shown in literacy status from 
census to census; mention has already be made of the difference between the distribution of the 
10 to 14 year group in the three prairie provinces in 1916 and its distribution in all Canada in 
1921. For illustration of what the change in age distribution may mean, the age group distribution 
of the prairie provinces in 1916 will be compared with that in the same provinces in 1921 as 
follows:— 


Number in each group Per cent 
— per 1,000 at all ages illiterate 


a in 1916 
1916 1921 
yD ae enh ASS EN os 2 Ths oe Ea ae de We Ne Oe = MBE 1,000 1,000 7-5 
10-14 0 EES 130 145 7-2 
De Hine® get Re ees ork IR A RO ens ee Te A Oe etn arctan Eee ee 134 138 6-1 
A Ee a vn chin ic Wins ts Porta tapes side > Man ssa y6s cee sera in’ cule ai A ease ets bone fe ae ieee ay 361 OLS. 5-9 
Be ee ai toka Beers BAe ew oc fo Bills SE WEP aLete: GRE Gra The arte eae ree ae 340 368 8-6 
Goran Overs. Ra FETE ke ROOT hac oh eae es ER OSs WS ee I 29 35 15-1 
A Rove h ie t210 Ge ns an A ee Pee Oe Poe Aine iae Mer At er MSG ote ato 6 1 45-0 


The illiteracy of all ages over 10 years in 1916 was 7-51 per cent and in 1921, 6-03 per cent. 
According to the illiteracy of each age group in 1916 and the age distribution of 1921 the illi- 
teracy of 1921 would be 7-47 per cent or about the same as in 1916. Thus these provinces gained 
nothing in age distribution during the five years in spite of the relative increase in the groups 
10 to 14 years and 15 to 20. This is, of course, due to the relative decrease in the 21 to 34 group as 
a result of the war and the increase in the older groups. This would seem to add one more to the 
many bad results of war—that it has a tendency to increase illiteracy through causing a decrease 
in the younger groups and a relative increase in the older groups of the population. Thus, in spite 
of the results of a large natural increase in the prairie provinces between 1916 and 1921, so that 
the ages of 10 to 20 increased from 264 to 283 per thousand, the ages of 10 to 34 decreased from 
625 to 596 per thousand, and the ages of 35 and over increased from 369 to 403 per thousand. 

It is clear that a relative increase in the younger groups and decrease in the older groups is an 
important factor in the elimination of illiteracy. Yet even this has its compensating features or 
drawbacks. It will be seen in chapter 13 that while the younger groups are less illiterate than the 
older, a relative increase in the proportion of the population at school age is on the whole detri- 
mental to school attendance. It would seem, therefore, that a decrease in illiteracy would not be 
most speedily brought about by a rapid increase in births, or increase in the deaths of the older 
population, but by increase in the younger group of the adult population, namely, that from 21 
to 34 years, the quality of the group, of course, not deteriorating. This would in effect mean that 
the greatest foe to illiteracy in Canada would be an increase in the proportion of immigrants of 
the class which have hitherto arrived from British dominions and certain other countries. 


CHAPTER 8 


RACE AND ILLITERACY! 


The ethnic distinction implied in the term “race” in the Canadian Census has been already 
referred to (page 8). The relevant point in the present connection is that aggregates of persons 
describing themselves as belonging to a certain race have fairly distinctive rates of illiteracy. 
One or several ethnic groups may be represented by each of these aggregates, so that the 
question of racial heredity can not be considered together with the question of racial illiteracy. 
If after remaining in this country for some generations the illiteracy of people giving themselves 
as of a certain race should correlate with the illiteracy of other members of the same race from 
other countries, then the question of racial inheritance might be considered. What is to the 
point here, however, is the effect produced upon the present illiteracy of Canada by these 
ageregates. 

In the interests of accuracy it is better not to have too many racial subdivisions, nor is this 
necessary for the present purpose. The rougher the subdivision, the more accurate the dis- 
tinction is likely to be. For example, it is not likely that there is much danger of mistaking people 
from China or Japan for people from northern Europe, but there is danger of mistaking for one 
another the different races of North Western Europe, also the different races from Russia, Austria 
and Hungary. If, then, only two groups are used to separate the low iliterate races from those 
of higher illiteracy, the first group would include the British races, Scandinavians, Dutch, Belgians, 
Germans, French, Swiss and Hebrews, while the second group would include all other races.2. A 
very definite classification is thus made from the point of view of illiteracy. 

First, without going further into classification of races than a distinction between what are 
known in the Census bulletin as ‘British races” and other races we have the following facts:— 

In the nine provinces, out of a total population over the age of 10 years (excluding Indians) 
of 6,595,040, with 295,940 or 4-49 per cent illiterate, 3,843,382 with 42,568 or 1-10 per cent 
illiterate were of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and other British descent, while 2,751,638 with 
253,372 or 9-21 per cent illiterate belonged to all other races. Thus out of the 4-49 per cent 
illiteracy in the nine provinces, illiteracy equivalent to that of the British races was responsible 
for 1-10 per cent, while the amount by which the illiteracy of all other races exceeded that of the 
British races was responsible for 3-39 per cent. The only one of the other races which had a lower 
illiteracy than the highest of the British races was the Swiss, which came the third lowest with 
only 1-01 per cent illiterate, so that the division is a fair one. 

The point that the higher rate of illiteracy quoted for the other races was due to their want 
of knowledge of English has already been discussed in a general way. Only 146 persons of the 
British races over the age of 10 in all Canada were unable to speak English or French, while 134,047 
of the other races were unable to speak these languages. This was only about one-half of the 
number of illiterate as given above. Of these 134,047 unable to speak English or French, 50,998 
were Canadian or British born and 83,049 were foreign born. The total number illiterate of the 
foreign born of these races was 95,929, so that, to say the least, inability to speak English or 
French could not possibly be responsible for 12,880 of these illiterates. Further, on close exam- 
ination it is found that several races show a considerable .percentage illiterate who must have 
been able to speak English or French, while several others showed literates who could not have 
been able to speak either of these languages. The Swiss, the race showing the lowest rate of illi- 
teracy, had 54 who could not speak English or French and 100 illiterates; the Norwegians, the 
es 


? 
1 Ref. Census 1921, Vol. II, especially p. 668. i 3 : 
2.N.B.—The grouping is neither a geographical nor a biological but a literacy grouping. 
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next lowest, showed 649 unable to speak English or French and 694 illiterate; the Danes showed 
214 and 234 illiterate; the Icelanders 727 and only 247 illiterate; the Dutch 6,783 and only 2,026 
illiterate; the Swedes 1,040 and 1,100 illiterate and so on. The six races just mentioned have 
slightly higher rates of illiteracy in Canada than those reported of the people at home, but neither 
race obtains data for persons 10 years of age and over. 

The rates of the five races are as follows:— 


— Perea | a ae 
SWIG halian cemetienls fy Oo Uae Rene vida htm emer ptr e ik ie dita arora Ga Sig Rtn cee 1:52 | ° 0:56 1-01 
IN OE WREEAT catered ae 2 ois lee Ae Ae ON ye ahd Sa hca re ROM HERI WR ite eee eS Oar ee Pe eR SR 1-40 1-24 1-38 
DANI 21.0). sale Nes bs sa has shah ee Oa caged MOE Steals ape Tre aee Ue eN ACR eee treneEn re: 1:74 0°82 1-49 
Tcelandicn. sich) cules Wome aaeile sianere rales Sete Me tele Uae ee CATS) Oa Ee corte ane ar en a 3-16 0-49 2-01 
Tatebisda sls . gee ccge Seem sade ketaaiartnw py dadit< Jie ehh. Malet inathn ss ahr que meeaanien its ceo ae 1-68 2°46 2-29 
Bwedishieer. is sues Ape, ONS Me eRe roe Phe ail s iauns eed eit se Seka eR Om 2-67 0-92 2-34 


That these percentages of the foreign born are higher than those reported in the country of 
their origin is no proof that they are reported as illiterate because of the influence of their language 
upon the enumerators. The absolute numbers illiterate are so small—in the case of the Icelanders 
for example, only 221, and in the case of all six only 2,737, while those of the British born are 
1,972—that they could easily be accounted for by the difficulties of pioneer life in Canada and 
the United States. Of the 2,737 foreign-born illiterates, 2,252 were 21 years and over. The illi- 
teracy at 10 to 20 years of the six races was as follows:— 


- ose | 
WEA AL PENN DOSE UAL SE RUAIAA die a Pealcade Sains od sk Dealer ae Re, 2 0-64 0-45 0-50 
DOM WERTATIY nee ck Pic R ee aa Mss AREA MUs ov ce Pe baled Meats ve EN ted sees eee Son 0-70 0-81 0-74 
METALS IR fe. Sea’. o:9\, 416: Gimnaya uA AR egal eosin es ab lots Sia a/Sr4-4s Ae ee Set ee a 1:19 0-45 0-76 
bE 110) ge Boe ae FE OO ROME PREY Be eA Td PRE EY PETC Wrst oe Re lc: cg 1-41 0-37 0-54 
Piatt Tae is EB acl ataniicdie Sar» wii’ ted oil vos MIR ACRRAANOM untae hen sab as bieigints O exap aia ee tet 0-56 1-50 1:37 
Saws iP IIE ATMs SEE A AEE ai hahaa atin head eek is als WL Ww So 1-11 0-61 0-86 


Any error made on the score of language must be within these percentages. When other 
factors are taken into consideration, such as: (1) pioneering in Canada and the United States, 
where schools were difficult to provide; (2) the reporting of some as illiterate who are known to 
speak English or French, while others are reported as not illiterate who are known to be unable 
to speak English or French; (3) the fact that a census of illiteracy is not taken in these countries, 
the data on illiteracy being based upon the status of recruits, etc.—when these factors are taken 
into consideration, together with the knowledge that a certain amount of illiteracy is admitted 
in the country of origin of these races, it is clear that the margin of error in their case must be 
negligible. In the case of other races the illiteracy reported by the Canadian Census is in many 
cases no higher than that reported by Census taken in their country of origin, while the higher 
percentage in some cases could be accounted for by differentiation in the class emigrating and 
those remaining at home, by educational difficulties connected with immigration, etc. Further- 
more, a differentiation in school attendance is noticeable between communities according to the 
proportion they contain of these races. The margin of error on the score of language, therefore, 
must be within reasonable limits and cannot seriously affect the accuracy of the data. 

Without assuming any close correspondence between the races as named in the census yebbrte 
and the ethnical classification of these races, a list will now be made of the foreign-born races as 
classified by the Census in ascending order of percentage of illiteracy. 
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TABLE 39.—RACES IN CANADA OTHER THAN BRITISH AND FRENCH RACES WITH THEIR PER- 
CENTAGES ILLITERATE AND PER CENT UNABLE TO SPEAK ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


Over ten 

Over years of 
ten years | age percent 

Racial origin of age unable to 

per cent speak 

illiterate | English or 

French 
MBE NOU COLA se yee rise CRUST CTE cic ec ee ees Che ep te ont ee ESE re siciets Crista tela td a plasenre Met rus oere sere 1-40 1-41 
PEED SS NWS SNe Lie Ae they, Neate tenie ans Mca diotsyap atch sue REG MRE Ee MN AS caleba Bh 0 Re Lea ie tare hale iealal an a's 1-52 1-15 
COR SLED TACT TS wR Hs, ee 2 = PU os os diel oss Cra ic GeeiceT kan cbt IGE SDPO RICE TE men Icey crs Hose SOL aaa 1-68 8-70 
(ERI DENSI Nemes aot, Celt Bak BEARERS S ona cakes Pee Irae enon? fb CIO ICG AERO Eon CO Rie MERC a NeDeT PORTE 1-74 1-84 
TS) SIVV.@ CHIL Eat samme ene ele Pleas A leg ed Proctor Ue 2 alls po ede i a atitlavae, oa Matra i a/Kig Lia aad ola ard latalanlys 2-67 2-68 
TNO OIAB ee erat ALG Me heey pte heart a ats a x eo OG ele R IANS IO ah leet Kale alte esis aes 3-16 10-09 
Re ee irate, er SERRE! ACL IER D s Olen obs «tain HEGRE Y Se afeies Sinan Vn to oleoce Mhaaie Dual ea 4 ip miele 4-90 4-02 
ES PIBOLTIan peed oie dh eit ee Abe ts Ae Riess Seto. e che, grader tian aie chslolane atiand iePes pote ANA ig te A ee aR 6-59 4-94 
EER Me LI Oo at NS kiana eRe R Wialh ag a vu eetd Cmemw den, Apnle Cas mine vi elem la 9-83 7-24 
CUO, (CREST ols Oe HRS kelel CEREBRO REY CRB gir Oc ERENT ear tI Pa re RCP eke rhe oe RCIA eee 11-59 7:05 
CUO Re LOC LMP RRL A te PUMEPO scot orth: MRMa Ce Seen che wich aye ale SF Sera aae aera al ate) stoLeln ates 9 hey'efet Savana ais auayelgieas afwialaiere 11-94 8-00 
(HEDY TORT, 80 oo: Soe OBIE A TOES ON GE Cob GIS ie LER a Gi-ceAre aIe RR RS Sy CRIA Ape Cane rare 12-59 17-31 
MLD PAL IOUS Serer ria ans Sain dba an ike ceaiernl aya hve! sabalatiy or Vl Sik eae Wek ds EAvsiy oi veareremelale Auailana verat are Le. 13-95 ~ 
A MELON arian aes e eae ss Pal ay ML Ree aya talceaie acs is comers Sey ate pave aha ch sla, adny sie Cast ener s. nla: nie/ ote telepayalntata fa. 15-73 13-76 
ia A DANOSe aA sew coy tes i sPiscss ob Maks Sats cuSnes cea. eee Aces gba alls anshep eb oaiore asus vintictaye sis sieyeteteisfate sini 20-40 42-50 
CC Sy LAT a et ache ant opi stata 2 aia meta Cen mIm et srs eore Aton (Ale tg Abeer dla iba western) eaiedeyalinetls iyi st 22-22 5-32 
RL SOU DOLLOP TATUM . CE MVM ADA EL Mette Sele merck NAT ALT SPN ee SEAR tal AS EUR UE as esp oig<! ela! aod 22-72 10-27 
COMMS IGATIAN ye reine eee. fons teeta me nt Me SICIUr Messy iMeU Aa KE ly deWalas shale faces slabs ater 4 labels ala ete eMinate eienc dunes 23-56 18-08 
TAL MN LEAT Se Ra tee PRI a haan tara se IESG te pL PE in ae ahr al olctlaald ob Mavs | ahs, Olmsted defen, alia thatemabe shoe 23-68 17-19 
MOOV MOTTA TN BU eee ee apes, Aves hte as ol caer Me ale ate elena = © eymuciauate'ls al Siadetesd loliniefuiahebe’s sale areelopare eats 23-74 9-61 
mE A RE er Be Ny ERM IE Oe as aie hoi pacalote tty a Winbed diel pe eebnisuald wn’ sal deuebaene area 23 +92 18:47 
0 ig We 8 Rare an ot a a gale ante RIE 24-46 17-26 
eee) MAO UMATAINVATI CN cred UMP V elects Wy oleve ea crete mute we aiiats ) weit a waive leis allele ler oveualiase\ iste, tslacesey ig: Sieve plyelmmylesabelateneae 27-03 14-55 
RAMON OS Oar Ree eee te ua LN es, vaedtb all ayo/asebones Rietosto, eroalele pa piste le es ilers) oe aie tOaeMRn ust S ef Lens 31-15 32-60 
Po MPNUT SIAN Rett ae pe Gralrs Suse ae eu aE lo csetere + ay yatnnactesete ste) siottlstelaye od pels) Sleimale br oielm: ole «:eusiebeawenarersberwue 35-08 22-68 
PP OMER OC ATIaTIMen sone esis Serta te chelate. = ake chert temo ms oles leyere aerial st ctaiell e's Slaveloleleio%s ayeleie jones leis ehualameltarneee 39-46 32-98 


A sharp rise in the percentage of illiteracy is noticeable between the 8th and 9th races such 
as does not occur at any later point,’ the first 8 also forming a geographic group of northwestern 
Europeans. The 9th also takes an almost intermediate position between this group and the 
others, which is also fairly characteristic. If the first be considered as one group and the 10th 
to the 26th be considered as another group there is not much danger of an overlapping of races 
except in the case of the Austrians and Germans. 

The correlation between the per cent illiterate and the per-cent unable to speak English 
or French is 0:65. This correlation would be interesting as showing the connection between 
ability to learn a language and ability to learn to read if there were no question as to the assump- 
tion on the part of the enumerator that the person unable to speak his language was illiterate 
and vice versa. As it is, the correlation is not remarkable, and it is certainly not high enough 
to warrant the suspicion that the two items correlated are mere identities. There are a number 
of points of difference to be found in the items when examined closely. While the proportions 

1 The Belgians in Canada are mostly Flemish in speech, hence the comparatively low figure for inability to speak 
English or French cannot be explained by French being their mother tongue. 


2 This is true, for notwithstanding the absolute size of the break in the percentages between the Hungarians and 
Japanese it is not relatively comparable to the break between the Belgians and Hebrews. 
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unable to speak English or French are on the whole greater than the proportions illiterate there 
is a greater general uniformity between the races on the score of inability to speak English or 
French than on the score of illiteracy.1. This may be explained on the ground that the oppor- 
tunity element, such as time in the country, etc., enters more largely into the learning of a language 
than into learning to read or write. The conclusion would be that there was a greater “racial’’ 
distinction shown by illiteracy than by the inability to speak the language. This is quite reason- 
able. Ability to speak the language of the adopted country would be mainly acquired after 
entering that country, while ability to read the mother tongue would be mainly acquired before 
leaving their original country. The Dutch and Icelanders, for instance, have a low percentage 
of illiteracy and a fairly high percentage unable to speak English or French; Syrians and Lithu- 
anians, on the other hand, have a very high percentage of illiteracy, while the percentages unable 
to speak English or French are below the average. The year of arrival of immigrants from three 
of the countries represented by these four races may throw some light on this point. 


Years of immigration 


— Total : 1915 1911 1900 
pop. (5 Aha ) 1920 1919 to to to pre 
‘ : 1918 1914 1910 : 
NS a NESH ANS ye, HERR een Part Ae mReCTE ys TaD Me a 5, 828 140 406 144 389 2,266 2,173 286 
DSN 5 C8 Rep ah Ne a ae seit somites. 6,776 15 66 37 97 561 1, 933 4,010 
Sy Danie gh ehod\ cla nih Bae aes co Re 3, 879 58 216 32 137 763 I ah: 902 


The proportion of immigrants in the country only 1 year (that is, arrived in 1920 or 1921) 
might explain the difference between the Hollanders and Syrians, but certainly does not explain 
the case of the Icelanders. It is also true that the 6,776 account for nearly all the Icelanders 
in Canada (the total number of foreign born Icelanders being 7,133 of whom 1,008 were born 
in the United States). | 

The distribution of the races, according to their nativity as Canadian, United States or 
other foreign countries, was as follows:— 


TABLE 40 
Per cent 
United o ‘ ie fopee 
: nite orn other orn from 
Racial origin oo States foreign Total foreign 
born countries countries 
other than 
United 
States 
Nonwenialy Tita. ald ee yaa = lol Raia aes aah aaa te 23,568 22,168 23,102 68, 856 . 51-0 
GWieay cuore erase iks SUA ola ee iyo e es baaie ae 7,942 1,690 3, 205 12, 837 6555 
aE ML ONO Pamir gl RTI He hen it Gl Sia 97,262 10,176 10, 068 117,506 - 49-8 
[WCET OMA i a NERA ar emi He ABS erty ote fn Tee 8,910 4,122 8,092 21,124 66-3 
SSCs tn ty Sate Ree ine CMR a, ccs RED ARR ae Bartle Oe AMM acl ae 213727 11, 625 28,151 61, 503 70:8 
Pe ben ie stage HEE: ee se Re cee. Ab oat ter arg ae zh De 8, 741 1,008 6,127 15,876 85-9 
BPO ye lerstin tr ecclaes: ie eeaee a Se oiiene 3... Mrsdittaty tate eect oe ema. 2,379, 636 50, 630 22,485 2,452,751 30-8 
Gerri n tio i SANE RY, RS 5 Bt Re yy ee denne te 211,374 40, 009 43, 253 294, 636 52-0 
BeAr ce pele Cpe ehle a) oe deel soem eee Si a 6, 761 734 12,739 20, 234 94-6 
FEABree eo IL GE LS, RO Oe hon 50, 892 4,851 70, 453 126, 196 93-5 
Geel gut. bine ie Apel ain deve eid Re tee aay ieee am 1,759 122 3,859 5,740 97-0 
GZS regan CORTE OE Me ee nee Rie eee mee 3,890 1,044 3,906 8, 840 79-0 
Binnie M4) hee eee ee Ae es se Cae oe 7,944 1,427 11238 21,494 89-6 
FRU Gata tleesyas c srece cars cole ss NSC ReR sions ep tal ale eee eae ieee ae ar eT 6,592. 575 6,017 13,181 91-3 
JAPATIE SO. fee Pe lshetavod odeeas Nite eeope neieie lo dierent Cane URN Pel trae Pt 4,344 16 11,508 15, 868 100-0 
Syriana. <0 ered ee olka ceed ace tunel: pte Bie ete 4,122 253 3, 887 8, 282 94-0 
Serbo-Croatian meet tele. cin gear ater ae ete eee ree 1,419 234 2,253 3, 906 90-6 
Buloarians <5 84 are Peay Pepe Ga sce Sia epi 264 11 1,490 1,765 99-0 
TG URL Ta ae rahe, enh tal stata a ccc ten Nar A Bot re ee Ae 28, 732 1,912 36,125 66, 769 94-9 
Lithuanians 660, boo ORCS) A Oe 8 ane eS 820 44 1,106 1,970 96-2 
Rinseian the ear. ae ea eee eel ae aie cde aad shumeg ak 49,678 §,158 44,228 100, 064 87-8 
1 FH Ac ic UR Mat ci yy i AN ce lt 27, 650 1,507 24,246 53,403 94-1 
Roumeanian wey. see a MUO eee EIN aaah re te eee 6, 028 144 7,298 13,470 95-0 
FOO rie teke(euee RNG Me Open nd reece ni fet Adee RMA ia ern ct 2,966 35 36, 586 39,587 100-0 
AMISEPTAI re lobe Acc ch ssa SORT TUReace NPE Cee DE Ie een 56, 109 1,402 50, 160 107, 671 97-3 
idem rity aia etl) aah eee ids. tere RN We tie cle et ees Oe 297 48, 632 106, 721 99-5 


1 The measure of uniformity is the standard deviation which is greater in the case of illiteracy than in the case 
of the other phenomenon. The standard deviation of per cent illiterate (excluding French) is 17-77; of the per cent 
unable to speak English or French is 10-41. F 


( 
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The length of residence of the foreign born in Canada cannot be given directly by racial 
origin. This is given by country of birth, and the numbers of foreign born by racial origin 
and by country of birth do not correspond for many reasons. One reason, namely, that large 
numbers of the different races have been born in the United States, has been practically removed 
in the above table, which gave the foreign born of each race over and above those born in the 
United States. This removes the greatest discrepancy. Of course a few of each race naturally 
come from countries other than the country representing their origin. The greatest difficulty 
occurs in the case of the Dutch, Germans and Hebrews. People giving their origin as Dutch 
in 1921 were in some cases probably Germans from Russia; and persons of German origin some- 
times come from Russia or Austria, whilst Hebrews were apt to come from almost any country. 
A general idea—and no more—however, will be given by the following figures: (Again, it would 
be impossible to state exactly which of the races have come from Austria.) 


TABLE 41.—-YEAR OF IMMIGRATION OF PERSONS FROM DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Year of immigration (10) 
——_—_———| Number 
born in 
other 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | countries 
than Col. (10) 
Country of birth Canada minus 
or United] Col. (1) 
States of 
Pop. 1921 1920 1919 1915- 1911- 1900- | Before Not | races cor- 
total (5 mos.) 1918 1914 1910 1900 | given respond- 
ing to 
countries 
given 
Norway. cok. os 23.127 olin 518 404 1,918 Aran ied es kaa | 1,847 180 23,102 —25 
Switzerland..... 3,479 120 220 104 240 916 1,191 660 38 “8, 205 — 274 
Holland... 7.2.4 5, 828 140 406 144 389 2,266 a3) 286 24 10, 068 4,240 
Wenmark..o. 0... 7,192 332 436 173 754. Beg 2,396 2a iyass 8,092 900 
Sweden. occu: 27,700 Silt 708 428 1,673 7,368 | 12,940 3,695 307 28,151 450 
Teelandts3.2. «2. 6,776 15 66 ou 97 561 1,931 4,010 59 6,127 — 649 
PeRANCOneEH cena: 19,249 245 927 1,006 785 3,988 7,780 4,146 372 22,485 3,236 
Germany .i...5) 25,266 118 247 Lage 398 5,397 8,291 | 10,384 304 43,253 17, 987 
Belgium......... 13,276 489 1,695 863 720 Wiontes 4,247 1,410 129 12,739 — 537 
(Hebrews)...... - - = - - - - - - 70,4538 70,453 
Greece: 4s). A 2934. 3,769 89 185 65 437 1,346 1,407 200 40 3,859 90 
Czecho-Slovakia 4,322 77 80 él 96 1,276 Pa PAS, 520 27 3,906 — 416 
Hintind: } 28. 1% 12,156 211 559 140 823 8,985 5, 248 1,090 105 12 123) _ 30 
HUMP AE VN es 7,493 67 44 34 91 1,528 4,850 846 35 6,017 — 1,476 
Japaneses, ob. 11,650 252 474 561 2,242 1,810 4,818 1,426 67 11,508 —. 142 
Sine ace. +s 3,879 59 216 32 IBY 763 te 73 902 57 3, 887 8 
Jugo-Slavia...... 1,946 36 73 iby 92 819 795 98 16 2,253 307 
Bulearia (9% thé 1,005 10 20 5 30 698 212 22 8 1,490 485 
A cM UREN ae ae SOVOOL 1,461 3, 624 863 1,854 | 11,740 | 12,536 3,065 388 36,125 594 
Lithuania. -..... - - - - - - - - ~ 1,106 = 
RISSIA etek kee 101,055 ye! 1,314 519 2,733 |.38,061_| 42,822 | 17,689 843 44,228 —56, 827 
Ibolandar.. ...,.- 29,279 893 1,520 200 619 | 10,759 | 11,843 | 3,069 376 24,246 5,033 
Roumania.:..:.. 22,779 326 308 78 364 7,101 | 11,497 2,997 108 7,298 15,481 
Gininewet ce. o. 36, 924 582 1,053 1,006 37963) LOMGIS) || 13,207 6, 109 831 36, 586 — 338 
Auseriae hy oi! Dt, ODO 457 333 164 662 | 17,461 | 28,161 9,846 451 50, 160 — 7,375 
Uikraine.® 3.0: il esyeive 95 53 3 1338 38,9438 5,746 Raed} 163 48. 632 1,250 
GalieIao ss cs. .: 36,025 318 145 iv 217 | 10,457 | 18,947 5, 769 Gui ae : 


The figures in the last column do not mean that the figures headed “Country of Birth” 
are expected to be the same as those in column (10), for even if the figures in the two columns 
corresponded exactly it would not prove that they represented identically the same persons. 
They are given merely to show roughly which countries of origin have contributed more immi- 
grants and which fewer than the number of foreign born of the racial origin corresponding to the 
country. The figures with the minus sign should indicate (very roughly, of course) that the 
country named has sent in more immigrants than the number of the corresponding racial origin 
in Canada, the surplus being, perhaps, people of other racial origins; the figures with no sign 
may indicate that persons of the racial origins come from countries other than the corresponding 
countries in the first column. To the first class belong especially Hungary, Russia, Poland, 
Roumania and Austria; to the second, the Dutch, Germans, Hebrews and Ukranians. With 
exception of the cases of the countries represented by these nine there are no great discrepancies 
between columns (1) and (10). The country in column (1) represents the country of birth, 
not the country of last residence, so that persons whose last residence was the United States 
but who were not born there are included. Although proportionately the differences between 
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columns (1) and (10) in the case of countries other than the nine mentioned are somewhat large, 
the absolute differences are so small that it is not difficult to account for them. In the case of 
the Scandinavian countries, for instance, the Danish and Swedish are in excess of the number 
sent out by Denmark and Sweden, but Norway and Iceland sent out more than the number 
of Norwegian and Icelandic, and these might be Danish or Swedish. There are more French 
than those sent out from France, but Belgium and Switzerland sent out more than the number 
of Belgians and Swiss in the country. The rest of the French might be largely from Alsace, 
etc. Italy and the two Asiatic countries may be said to correspond. When it comes to the 
nine countries already mentioned we have the following figures:— 


(1) (2) Excess of 
—— Country of birth Racial origin (1) over (2) 
GOPOUD IAT ER ane et tides Se ren one Caer MC Orn eta eter ters Wusthincu. cee 57,535] Austrians....... 50,160 7,375 
RUSSIAN. eee 101,055] Russians........ 44,228 56,827 
Roumania...... 22,779|Roumanians.... 7,298 15,481 
Poland? .vunekee 295279| Polish... 24,246 5, 033 
Hungary........ 7,493) Hungarians..... 6,017 1,476 
86,192 
On the other hand we have: 

Croup Bios sae Wee FORE Ae Ee 0) tn ea Holland \).).... §, 828| Dutch... . 0... 10, 068 — 4,240 
Germany....... 25,266|Germans....... 43, 253 —17,987 

Ukraine and 
Galicia....... 47,382] Ukranians...... 48, 632 — 1,259 
Hebrews........ 70,453 —70, 453 


(The excess in Group A is probably mainly the same personnel which constitutes the defect in Group B.) 


That Group B is 7,738 in excess of Group A may easily be accounted for by Hebrews, 
especially, coming from countries other than those mentioned. A number would, no doubt, 
come from British countries other than Canada, since only the Canadian and United States 
born have been taken from the total in the table of these races, to obtain column (10). On the 
surface at least, there would seem to be nothing contradictory between the number in Canada 
of persons born outside of Canada and the United States by racial origins, and the number of 
immigrants born in the countries from which these races have originally sprung. Since there 
is no great necessity for mathematical exactness, the correspondence is near enough to give a 
good general idea. It throws a flood of light upon the illiteracy of such persons as the Germans. 
While Germany is practically free from illiteracy, the foreign born Germans in Canada have 
4-90 per cent illiterate, but out of the 83,252 Germans born outside of Canada, about 57,996 
or nearly 70 per cent were evidently born outside of Germany. Similarly, out of the 20,244 
Dutch born outside of Canada, 14,416 or about'70 per cent were evidently born outside of Holland. 
The case is similar with the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, although not to the same 
extent. That the illiteracy of these people is so low, considering the difficulties of educating 
the children of those immigrating to frontier settlements, is some evidence that literacy and 
illiteracy are dependent more upon racial characteristics than upon opportunity. It would 
seem that literacy may be considered by some races as much a requisite of life as food and clothing. 
Since there are no great discrepancies between the number of persons of certain races born outside 
of Canada and the United States and the number of persons from the corresponding countries, 
some light may be thrown upon the proportion of each race unable to speak English or French 
by comparing this proportion with the following table, which shows the proportion of immigrants 
from each country less than 5 months in Canada, etc. The year of immigration is given for all 
immigrants, while the language acquisition is given for persons overthe age of 10 years. This 
should be remembered as well as the other facts mentioned. It should also be remembered 
that while these people had lived in Canada only for the period mentioned, some of them lived 
in other British countries and the United States subsequently to leaving their country of birth. 
It is clear, therefore, that each. race had at least the time mentioned to learn the language. 
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TABLE 42.-LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN CANADA OF FOREIGN BORN EXCLUDING 


UNITED STATES BORN 
PERCENTAGES OF THH TOTAL WITH THEIR NUMBER OF YEARS IN CANADA 


Less |5months| 13 years | 23 years | 63 years |10} vears| Over 


Country of birth Total than 5 to 14 to 24 to 64 to 103 to 214 214 

months years years years years years years 
INOPWAY noes cs shies oe bciceslt os selubeme 23,127 1-4 2+3 1-8 8-4 25-2 52-8 8-1 
RD WALZOLIANC turers vuicis bc Gale oiclerelte ela 3,479 3-5 6°4 3-1 7-0 26°4 34-5 19-1 
MTOUANGH oe achis sled oes ceo ee 5, 828 2-4 7:0 2°5 6°7 39-0 37:5 4-9 
7,192 4-7 6-0 2°5 10-7 24-5 33-9 17-7 
27,700 1-2 2-7 1-6 6-0 26°6 47-4 14:5 
6,776 0-2 1-0 0-5 1-5 8-4 28-7 59-7 
19,249 1:3 4-9 5:3 4-2 21-1 41-2 22-0 
25,266 0:5 1-0 0-6 1-2 21-7 33°3 41-7 
13,276 3°8 13-0 6-6 5-5 28-0 32-3 | 10-7 
CET GOCOO MN chs Eaeus naskonientoee.s 3, 769 2:4 5-0 1-7 11-7 36-0 37°8 5-4 
Czecho-Slovakia..........ceseeee0: 4,322 1-8 1-9 0-7 2-2 29°6 51-7 12-1 
LRU TE 00 RRO ines oc ly a 12,156 1-8 4:6 1-2 6°8 33-1 43-5 9-0 
PPE GAN Le. Siac totes’ 7,493 0-9 0:6 0:5 1-2 20:5 65:0 11-3 
LUST OE CPSN RP pr Ue gn RE 3 <A 11,650 2°2 4-] 4-9 19-0 15-8 41-6 12-4 
Shi Ca I ates So i am 3,879 1-6 5-7 0-9 3°6 19-8 44-8 23-6 
SUgO-Blavia: ise see dee dedade ss, 1,946 1°8 3°8 0-9 4-8 42-4 41-2 5-1 
(UE N y E n a i a 1,005 1-0 2-0 0-5 3:0 70-0 21-3 2-2 
ULE Reis TR eS UC otis i ce 35,531 4-1 10-3 2-4 5-3 33°4 35-7 8-8 
RUNSSID Misc omcittet tes aeavsto ce tisas ss 101,055 1°6 1-3 0:5 2-7 33°5 42-8 17-6 
ROLLING OO hae Pratt ns Ulcers te Sia rn entanel ole 29,279 3-0 5-3 0-7 2-2 37-2 41-0 10-6 
POU LA GING he cae a cracls cl ahos a alates Sheseiess 22,779 1-4 1:3 0:4 1-7 31°3 50°7 13-2 
Orig eet ee RSs Aetelerdte dave 36, 924 1-6 2-9 2-8 10-8 29-0 36-3 16-7 
BATISET IG Ne CREP ieee site titre bbes 57,535 0-8 0-6 0-2 1-2 30-6 49-3 17°3 
Galicia and Ukraine............... 47,382 0-9 0-4 0-2 0-7 30°5 52:3 15:0 


TABLE 43.-LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN CANADA CORRELATED WITH ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH 
OR FRENCH 


a anna ES] 
OEE llllaeaeESeESeeEee________OO Ow OOOO —————t 


Approxi- 


Percentage Number of years in 
unable to pine fe Canada to equal or 
speak Oniads exceed percentage 
English or lass than unable to speak 
French 28 years English or French! 
INGE WEDIANG IN ch ace nia haa oee fale ie slelerelerate sine PUA LN samt a aL LARA Ar Cm Uta 1-40 5-5 15 months. 
VAST era reve eae oe ta slate icine ered ol eidiate ibis alaie siatearaicieiens isleleleya\Gheceie «nine! diets 1-15 13-0 |5 months. 
LOCOS] tak il ne ae RA Pe Cet eee BLA RI Best LEENA CAI SOS PL Maen eae CoE Pace a 8-70 11-9 |Less than 134 years. 
MPT LIE CRE eT Re eyyaMh es a cycvaeVavata ne Gils usp eke elateca ld a eats lati votel eve elaleiaudits lols 1-84 13-2 |5 months. 
SSVI Le Ee Usenet Sik aharmiorh eiere tena ea se. eee ete Taree omit oleteie ede enetel ols Satins ater se 2-68 5-5 |Less than 13 years. 
CRAIC CORT AN PTR Ric tae TS ERs fois Eco) elavalis ccayehbiesieyahel cuss alsileioladsioteissesaieres stake sca veiate. eins 10-09 1-7 |Less than 103 years. 
METEOR re ei steenie vase oe trate AN le ences estate Brat me ioiersislanereys: Socata ete teretsyevels 4-02 Fog) wl Mf 
IS PaT Oe) CAA SRC SOB Oo BGO ODS CHAO CROCE SO COCUDUCOLOCR ESCH UCD E TOA Se 4-94 23-4 |Less than 1} years. 
BER re Pam cee static ia ey cin rereis roa crea ce icin suevohesayatcralay inka toveial eset reopens clove) aus ietounieliessls 7°24 ? ? 
(Orga tet gan 10° CU Be 1G) CRE Rok RA ER A 2 CAR La a Ra A AA 7°05 9-2 |Less than 13 years. 
MO ENTE P PUR eee else Ee tet eke Se nian es Ruscha end wins oo) Cin oteiabominae (ere clalone severe 8-00 4-4 |Less than 104 years. 
| EU ETIISE AS See oii co SAREE oR GD eA Bags ie fer Pont A a ae a AUN! A ee 17-31 7°6 |Less than 103 years. 
TETRIS CT), BE INS RR his ar rtor Bie Btn eats eile & Ree ricioitaD DSS IA Ganenr 13-76 2-0 |Less than 103 years. 
RUIN SLING i eta lets oN Cras cncdeests/ ave last sev osarat onay ean terebera aieidyechcusrebeyelaie e-eisrexaral olefe ie !s{sletaie iajete 42-50 11-2 |Less than 103 years. 
PVT RRR Recta tm aaN S Mein tne ey guts wi ehtte termral aloha ottel doce etelae a aieleloraayeteie's « 5-32 8-2 |Lessthan 13 years. 
Sere EAN GRC EING Sus eas ne od ge ys EIR iS IRON tS GIRLIE ISIE ES CECH PRCT Fic eee 10-27 6-5 |Less than 63 years. 
MDE TE ee es ae re aac info haia a digitale eaiolale 4g Da WA Meath AAG bos, 65 48 18-08 3-5 |Less than 103 years. 
IEC earie eee ee eS irate ens PIU, Bar mibion werbauen daas Be Mails dla: Jeo ak ois duahca sible 17-19 16-8 |Less than 103 years. 
Russian 18-47 3-4 |Less than 103 years. 
Polish 17-26 9-0 |Less than 104 years. 
Roumanian 14-55 3-1 |Less than 103 years. 
Chinese 32-60 7-3 |Less than 103 years. 
Austrian 22-68 1-6 |Less than 104 years. 
Ukranian 32-98 1-5 |Less than 214 years. 


1 About 1-40 per cent Norwegians were in Canada 5 months; the remainder longer than this; about 1-15 per cent Swiss 
were in Canada less than 5 months and so on. 

It will be seen that with the exception of the first five and the Belgians, Greeks and Syrians’ 
there is no explanation on the score of short residence in the country for inability to speak the 
languages of Canada. Further it is noticeable that with the exception of Greeks and Syrians, the 
races whose short stay in the country might explain inability to speak the languages are among 
the least illiterate, while with one exception (the Icelandic) the races who have been from 6% to 
103 years, or say, at least 83 years in Canada without learning either of its languages are among 
the most illiterate. This should be some evidence that the correlation between illiteracy and 
inability to speak English or French is a genuine correlation between two distinct features and 
not merely a correlation due to the identity of items correlated. It should also serve to inspire 
confidence in the data on illiteracy. 
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The foregoing tables should indicate also that what is known as “racial origin” in Canada, is 
not a meaningless term, even if it has not a complete ethnic significance. It would seem to be 
consistent with the data on immigration by countries of birth. One more item of information 
on this point may serve to establish the identity of people es certain racial origin, namely the 
language spoken by them as mother tongue. 4 


TABLE 44.—MOTHER-TONGUE OF RACES IN CANADA 


Speaking 


Speaking : Speaking other 
AS os languages yah tongue than English, 
Racial origin over 10 pried ay yy where not F ie REET sa ae 
years in Pp heii & a’ included 
each race Lia in OS 
tee column (2)| Number | Per cent 
(1) (2) (3) 4) (5 

IN ORWESIAN OR cick Me Ue niece bide WE ae awa Wd ee ve maa tne 50, 262 40,574 8, 606 1,082 2-0 
SS WSS Pre RARER ciated ae eR uccclabe eee elate foc SR aot pele 9,923 2,9571 6, 008 958 10-0 
TUTOR. ik eee EO Se 0 eee ee ee 88,347 17,743 63, 800 6, 804 8-0 
DORMS 2 PERE i) oe Bee alate We ss on choos nce oe 15,746 9,356 4,924 1,466 9-0 
SO WEGISI: 0 tee ces cs bM Oe cic este MEAN cc oi oe ets cae bants 46, 933 87, 264 8,199 1,470 3:0 
PEGLANGION Ss LARUE Gry ck AOS ols Oats Mawalo sae rad ne che 12,308 11,508 748 52 0-4 
TENG is BSCE 6 oe te oe Cae cic cee he owen nk ees ae ae 1,770,610 | 1,748,427 18,930 op200 0-2 
Creornvan so AR sa te een keep enc os ct ne ae noes 221 181 117,562 101, 790 1,779 0-8 
Beleianin ih: Sef ecb tete eae ce Ne ea cece Bete aes een 15,407 10,8592 Bsns 695 4:0 
HIG bre ws, : 2. see oe Re ee es ee er onde esd eee FF 93, 403 84, 7323 Shoe 5,394 6:0 
reales i 5 eae hee Uh, ok Fe ais ns Couto ds do bile eaxeeea wou ena 4,199 yr A by 370 117 3-0 
Ozeki PR RS Sa Rah oc vc ene 6,344 4, 8644 664 816 13-0 
IBMT SiS PRS teeny ood Obs Fk UO Go eA Od LA aan 15,774 14, 821 470 = 485 3-0 
TUN SAT IAT Soin ett oe Giclees wire pence lhe Pam neeehe cee eaeneale Aeros 8, 738 5,174 Zo0r aoe 37-0 
IS ECLTIAL eat Waal keegan runes nie darn sauacineh cas, aiemoshindal sases beware abetiel eet 5,572 4,964 Dog 76 1-0 
DEL PO CLOMUIAN Neel wae ce mene MRT ice melee terete eee 2,809 1,603 145 1,061 36-0 
MS Ub oeuaR ARN et) Norns ei vcacse ot tee Wed tele oc abeiava ele Cie eed O ace ae 1,513 1,289 52 172 11-0 
nT Get LEAT ie, Mecwacanscbut ora earemsirars ftp sre iv ah Sineioh erase avo oraiod cree aro ced aoneeT 45,363 41,829 . 8,386 148 0°3 
Russian any: 67,120 33,856 2,813 30,451 45-0 
POUSM sy ete 2 35,394 27,728 1,952 5,714 16-0 
Roumanian 8,715 5,728 253 2,734 31°0 
Chinese - — - - = 
Austrian 69, 633 28,7485 2,411 38,474 55-0 
Ukranian 67,654 62,0136 397 5,244 8-0 


1French orGerman. ?FrenchorFlemish. 3 Yiddish. 4 Bohemian or Slovak. ®German. ® Bukovinian, 

Galician, Ruthenian, Ukranian. 

The above table, especially the last column, is given merely for the purpose of sorting out 
the races which show large discrepancies between the number belonging to the racial origin and 
the number speaking a language other than the language corresponding to the race name or 
English or French. This was done in order to investigate these discrepancies and to discover any 
improbabilities in the result. The race which might be expected to show a large discrepancy is the 
Ukranian, and yet it does not show any greater than the Dutch, and not as great as the Swedish, 
about whom there can be no question as to their Scandinavian identity. The case of the Swiss 
may be dismissed at once, for practically all the discrepancy was due to 754 being incorrectly 
reported as speaking ‘‘Swiss’’. 

A selection will now be made of such races as show discrepancies of 8 per cent or more. 


TABLE 45 
Number Other languages than 
speaking Scandi- Germanic the corresponding or 
language navian languages English, French or 
—— other than | languages other Scandinavian or 
corres- \ | other than than Germanic languages 
ee aan Beckie ee a 
or Englis ponding ponding er cent 
or French Number _ of total 
Petes Geist A aes by Te ea baer a ee Sh 6, 804 74 6, 651 79 0-09 
AMIGA. wapsirc Bives lo Netcare stor Aals, ok chakeratens, sate Gace er tn eee 1,466 TOMES 230 21 0-1 
OCIA it Molasses co'sin Sa Lee eR SEAM aa cln s Mego ee freee 816 = 431 385 6-0 
PTungar ian oes sehesics, CUT) eee en ear ey ee a Lee ade Wat a8 3,284 8 1,718 1,558 18-0 
BEL DOC TORUAD Cs. cs os x ic sich ae GO te Uae ao 1,061 2 75 984 35-0 
Bulgarian eA ee A oe as ena 172 - 16 156 10-0 
RSS tan Honiit sc tow iin bevel ea eh th asian eee al bee 30,451 42 27,774 2,685 4:0 
1 Ag 3) DICT aca A a es se a Ne sa ah Pee RR a Pat a 6,714 30 3,161 PSs} 7-0 
Roumanians sits. Jose 3 Os SIR LA eee 2,734 10 1,105 1,619 19-0 
AMREYIAG Sais eet ee setuid > dee cute cee ee eee eee 38,474 8 38,357 55-0 
Ulerantan or ey te a ie 5, 244 10 1,292 3,944 6-0 
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The case for the Dutch and the Danish may be considered as settled. Any want of identity 
in the case of the remaining nine races, due to confusion between Slavic races, must be confined 
to the numbers and percentages in the last two columns. The absolute number in the case of the 
Bulgarians is so small that it need not be included in the following table. It may be mentioned 
that out of the 156 in the second last column, 82 spoke Greek and 33 Russian. 


The other languages spoken by the remaining eight races will now be given. 


TABLE 46.-—LANGUAGES SPOKEN 


Number Ukranian 
speaking ree Eel 
language q 
cial origin nglish, e q 
French, . a g 8 ° SS a q 
Seandinavian,| § |g |-S ] | gO [ule eat ‘a a | 4 a 
Germanic | & | o|/3/-3/ 3] 4 2 | 2|'s ie ce ae a a is 
race | 2isial/sis/ 3/8 |e/8/313/ 31] 28)] 214 
language << 1/M9iml/HiAl a& Slninil|mAlo|! we =) oD) oe) 
Czech’. f555.20. aes 385 3 - 1 | 2 125 71) 30 1 3 92 14 - 43 
Hungarian Be ea ed See 1,588 12} 16) -} -] - 62 24 6] 115} -| 40 106 7| 1,109 61 
Serbo-Croatian....... 984 pa das | ei 6 ada 9 eae 29 38] -— | 7544 -| - 17 30 - 63 
IQUSSIAI. oe. oe 2,635 61} 30 5] 140} 184) 1,003 - 1; 40 1) 44 326 403 ~ 397 
Poushisee., tee 2,523 34, 49} 2 1} 29 - 705} 2) 68) -—| 56) 658] 853 - 66 
Roumanian.......... 1,619 41 3 2) - 2 147 806 7| 16} 1382) 10 509 Lid - 267 
ANGETIAN Ue 38,357} 9,792) 226) 2) -]| 21) 4,882] 1,351] 95) 574] 7] 545/13,305] 5,932 1| 1,6751 
WKrANTAN: err teee 3,944 135} 28 41 —| 33] 2,486 902} 12) -| =] = aa - = 344 


1 Magyar 803, Italian 104, Roumanian 538, others 230. 


The Czechs, Hungarians and Serbo-Croatians can not have been confused to any material 
extent in the recording of racial origins. The only races left, therefore, are the Russian, Polish, 
Austrian and Ukranian. Ignoring any possible confusion of these with other races and confining 
attention to possible confusion among themselves we have the following as the maximum probable 


interchange of data:— 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN 


Racial origin Russian Polish Austrian | Ukranian Total we ae 
10 years 
POMMEIME Cae cals afet nc sak cg aseecnaterts ss +s - 1,003 61 784 1,848 67,120 
OS a Big as ay het via he 0 tle cvPRR sls Bos dn oe 705 - 34 1,567 2,306 35,394 
APRA is eo «4 .ersien uc Seiten ots ante om 1,351 4,834 - 19, 789 25,972 69, 633 
Dee SI. Dee. CEOs: Fail. 902 2,486 135 - 3,523 67,654 
eS ORME re hh ery aC 2,958 8,321 230 22,140 33, 649 239, 801 


The only possible confusion of any magnitude is that between Austrians and Ukranians, or 
rather that sub-division of the Ukranians called Ruthenians. As most of these had always been 
considered Austrians in nationality, it is a question whether this could be considered a confusion 
at all. With reference to the other races, for example the 2,486 Ukranians speaking Polish and the 
1,567 Polish speaking Ukranian, this maximum probable interchange of races forms only about 
4 per cent in each case of the totals of the two races. Considering the difficulties of the situation, 
owing to the changes in the geography of Europe, this would seem a remarkably close approxim- 
ation. 
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The deductions of the last few tables throw a considerable amount of light on the illiteracy 
of such races as the Germans and Austrians in Canada. The illiteracy of the foreign-born Austrians 
in Canada is very high, while that of the five provinces of Austria, as now constituted, is only 
about 3 per cent of the population over 10 years. Persons speaking Ukranian languages and from 
the old provinces of Austria naturally called themselves Austrians, while in illiteracy they showed 
their identity with the other Ukranians. Similarly while illiteracy in Germany is practically 
unknown, there is a comparatively high percentage of illiteracy among foreign-born Germans in 
Canada. This can be accounted for by the Germans from Russia and elsewhere. 

The question now arises as to whether there is such a thing as a persistence of racial char- 
acteristics on the point of illiteracy. This, of course, is a very difficult question to answer, but it 
is very important. While it can not be answered with finality, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that once persons from countries with a high rate of illiteracy are removed from the environment 
of that country into one with good educational opportunities, they would lose their characteristic 
illiteracy after a certain period. Persons from countries with no illiteracy should also lose what 
ever superior advantages they had in their own countries and meet the persons from illiterate 
countries on a common level. If, on the contrary, persons from literate countries either make 
their own opportunities or take advantage of every scrap of opportunity in their adopted country, 
while those from illiterate countries fail to take advantage of what opportunities are offered, there 
will be a tendency to the persistence of characteristics which, even if they may not be considered 
strictly racial, are at least due to rather constant concomitants of race. : 

There is some evidence, even on the surface of the figures already given in table 39 that these 
characteristics persist. The race whose foreign born have the lowest rate of illiteracy in Canada 
is the Norwegian. The physical conditions in Norway are not the most favourable and yet illi- 
teracy there is considered an abnormal condition. The Norwegian immigrants of this race have 
come to Canada, some directly from Norway, and others, in the first or second generation, from 
the United States. A sufficient number of these have lived under pioneer conditions, some in the 
lumbering districts of Minnesota and others on isolated homesteads in Canada where no schools 
existed on their arrival, to create a large percentage of illiteracy if they had succumbed to the 
prevailing conditions; and yet the total number of illiterates among them does not form half as 
great a percentage of their total population as the illiterates in cities and towns in Canada form 
of their total population, urban centres being assumed to be situated under perfect condit/ons 
from the point of view of non-illiteracy. (The per cent illiterate of foreign-born Norwegians is 
1-45; that of all classes in the urban parts of Canada is 3-11). The case is similar with the other 
Scandinavian races, notably the Icelanders, who seem to experience considerable difficulty in 
learning the languages of the country. If it be contended that even if there is less illiteracy among 
foreign-born adults of certain races than among those of other races, and even among foreign- 
born children, still this does not show racial characteristics but merely differentiation in oppor- 
tunity, it will be difficult to carry the contention so far as the claim that the same holds true if 
there is a correlation between the races in the four cases: (1) foreign-born adults 21 years and over; . 
(2) foreign-born children 10 to 20; (3) native-born children 10 to 20; and (4) native-born adults 21 
years and over. Table 42 shows that persons from different countries have been coming in at all 
times since the last 21 years, while a considerable proportion were in Canada 21 years before the 
last-census was taken. Certain persons of different races came from their original country more 
than 21 years ago, and thus had no experience of the changes that country had undergone in the 
course of 21 years or more; some of them came to Canadathrough the United States and thus had 
the opportunities offered there; others came to Canada as children and thus had the same oppor- 
tunities as those of Canadian-born children—at least .as the children of other races who came to 
Canada under similar conditions; others were born in Canada over 21 years ago and under what- 
ever educational conditions prevailed then; others have been born since under improving con- 
ditions. It is therefore not to be expected that there should be any resemblance between the 
illiteracy of different age and nativity groups of the same race, nor that a certain race, say in 
Ontario, should show the same illiteracy characteristics as the same race, say, in British Columbia. 
‘The followins table shows the illiteracy of foreign born over 10 years of age of “ef wiaig ests races 
according to the various age and nativity groups already mentioned:— ) 
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TABLE 47.—PER CENT ILLITERATE OF DIFFERENT RACES BY AGE AND NATIVITY GROUPS 


(a)! (b) (c) _ (d) Ko) ii Ja. 
Foreign Foreign Foreign British British “ 
Race born born, born born, born, |. 
10 years 10-20 21 years 10-20 21 years ., 
and over years and over years’ | and over’ 
pe mrrwemien fon elaine eee hate oul ei 1-41 0-70 1-57 0-81 2-72 
Fy NEST NRE SRR Se AI Nea Ag rg 1-52 0°64 1-66 0-45 0-62 
PO UGC HO ee ee Gee ak ee NMA UIE RIT OAR OH 1-68 0°56 1-92 1:50 2°90 
MUERTE ies ite nicl... bite bimehre bieiiebyand ais ere ¥fo 6 diwleis hele arab 1-74 1-19 1-85 0-45 1-28 
IIPOIIAML Oe uk nig icicle MORI ae cine oo ete ciltes bee 2-67 1-11 2-97 0-61 1:70 
BOTCON GIG Fo 56) SAGs ORE P  epounneiais paige ik Pay ey 3-16 1-41 3°32 0°37 0-64 
PERN Ss UCU Ml aera ae cua fee cL i 4-19 2:53 4-74 2-97 10-80: 
“a ELS VAR ee MRS Tt or a i SH 4-90 1-65 5-64 1-12 2-78 
SED OR UBER i ited Ie tp chs Meise eis VN aioe bd WOOO LL. 6°59 4-21 7°20 6-93 2°78 
PULL OLB We cies colic cere aie olan iste ola ctliwcale G ueirelee Lie 9-83 2-76 11-76 "0-34 1-33 
Loe A a OE aa te LEY Ue es ae Pe aa Ree RR a 11-59 6:35 12-03 1-66 4-27 
Be eOR NUL Mare urup On a INE, Fe una 11-94 2-38 14-11 0-73 1-62 
MMII ED. Cen Rite res rman cB MRL Ahad Ue PTY nt ahah 12-59 3°87 14-25 2-12 2-93 
Lebo: NUBIA OSA GRINS WEUS ARON AURAL RO ALO aR I RS aa eo Pe 13-95 5:17 15-21 1-84 29-23 
PO PELUNISA IAN enter e ye rye es nod: SAO aH lenis eyo oo eae a 15-73 5-64 17-85 1-38 5-02 
OCU APEHOSO RE Na etme END NVA AI) 5 idee mua yaaliel tial iia iiy 20-40 17-21 20-62 3-44 10-13 
1173 ART He Ase cea ea" RUT CU RRR RA aE AR LA 22-22 4-61 24°36 1°36 4-52 
Ser ORDO LORtIAR rere. eR CA Ee Ma TAS Oe 22°72 5-51 25-62 1-48 3-90 
ES SE TY 9 SESE UT REE Ree pea ginny Heng 23 -56 11-97 24-56 17-24 14-29 
oh ol RANA a tS BR Cok RN at a ao Saga Rat AD MAb a 23-68 9-09 26-11 1-65 5-25 
co EUV ONS TE VES EE EET Co Ae EW ke RB ed ee a 23-74 - 26-30 3°37 - 
PIAS ES CELESTE AM RGU SA SN Ga AO 23 +92 6°13 28-02 8-50 6-65 
Zoe OUST Ctr nee so. ee AA RRR RVI We) ah RE AL 24-46 7-58 27-34 4-27 18-12 
PAM OUTILATT ATE Ubi ried Es cue M cachet alte valle « abalunsidine choi pharaohs 27-03 9-85 29-77 5-87 12-14 
Me PERMMES a ONY Se ea a ha hs ake Fieehe ee ea ee Mees eee res 31°15 20-59 31-96 3°13 7°90 
= GAVE To See ae YEA, 2 Re MY egg gE CEG Me a 35-08 14-60 38:07 6-42 10-29 
SE METAR Me ee oe easels Seah dghactsca ese Macey oe 39-46 19-05 42-50 6-93 19-71 
ATP ACES ae Pre nlhensp hob USA pa et oi uatend hale tices iti 12-11 3°92 13-90 1-69 4-06 


1 (a) is inserted merely for purposes of reference; the comparison is really between (b), (c), (d) and (e). 


Even a superficial study of the above table will show that there is a correspondence between 
the percentage of illiteracy race for race shown in the columns (b), (c), (d) and (e). The average 
for all races in Canada (including races not given in the table) is given at the foot of the table. 
Notice that in each column from (b) to (e) those below the average are grouped towards the top 
of the table and those above grouped towards the foot, corresponding to the arrangement by 
percentage of illiteracy in column (a). In column (b), for example, there is only one, namely 
the Belgians, above the average 3-92 in the upper half, while there is not one below the average 
in the lower half; in column (c) there are only two races above the average of 13-90 in the upper 
half, and none below this average in the lower half; in column (d), there are two above the average 
of 1-69 in the upper half and two below and just two on this average in the lower half; in column 
(e) there are two above the average of 4-06 in the upper half and one below in the lower half. 
The exact correspondence can be measured by the coefficient of correlation. In obtaining the 
coefficient in this case use was made of all the races including English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh, 
etc., as well as those given above.! . 

The correlations obtained were as follows:— 


(For convenience, 10- to 20-year groups are referred to as children and the others as 
adults. ) ) 


1. British born children with foreign born children, correlation =0-50. 
British born children with British born adults, correlation =0-71. 
British born children with foreign born adults, correlation =0-54. 
Foreign born children with British born adults, correlation =0-68. 
Foreign born children with foreign born adults, correlation =0-86. 
British born adults with foreign born adults, correlation =0-73. 


eet ae 


1 To anyone unfamiliar with these coefficients it may be explained that_a coefficient of 1 shows a perfect correlation; 
a coefficient of —1 also shows a perfect correlation but an inverse one; a coefficient at or around zero shows no correlation. 
The reliability of the coefficient depends upon its size and the number of cases compared. In the above there were 32 races 
correlated. The reliability may be measured by the probable error which is obtained by the following formula: 

"64779 (1—Correlation Squared) 
Square root of the number 
of cases 

. Acorrelation as large as 0-40 would be considered reliable when the number of cases was as great as 32. 
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These correlations are interesting apart from the point in question. The large size of number 
4 is rather surprising as is the small size of number 3. Considering the relationship, the situation 
should be reversed. Why should there be any correlation between the illiteracy of foreign born 
children and British born adults of the same race? Some correlation might be expected between 
British born children and foreign born children because they may be children of the same parents, 
except that the first are born in Canada and the others in foreign countries. This correlation 
is, however, the lowest of all, although it is sufficiently high to be reliable. It is difficult to 
explain the six correlations obtained on any other ground than that of a persistence of racial 
characteristics. The changes in environment undergone between foreign born adults and 
British born adults of the same race must be enormous, even granting that some of the British 
born adults may be the children of the foreign born adults. Again, different members of the 
same race immigrate to different parts of Canada, to different conditions such as rural and urban; 
members of the same race come from different countries and their immigration into Canada 
has been going on for many years. It is therefore astonishing to find a characteristic illiteracy 
persisting in spite of these changes in condition and personnel. 

It should be significant that four of the above coefficients are larger than the correlation 
between the percentage of illiterates and the percentage unable to speak English or French. 
Even if this had not been so, the explanation that the common element in the correlation in 
illiteracy between the different groups of a race was merely one of common language would be 
no explanation at all—at any rate it would not explain away anything. That adults born in 
Canada or in other parts of the British Empire should show the same tendency towards the 
languages of Canada as shown by adults of the same race born (1) in the United States, (2) in 
the country from which the race usually comes and (8) in some other foreign country, and that 
this tendency should be related with a tendency towards illiteracy should be some evidence 
that if the enumerator did sometimes assume illiteracy on the score of inability to speak English 
or French the error was not serious. It will be shown later that there is a strong correlation 
between illiteracy and school attendance, so that the enumerator had the additional evidence 
that these persons did not send their children to school. However, all additional evidence 
seems to argue against an unwarranted assumption on a significant scale on the part of the 
- enumerator. The case of the Icelanders is in point. They seem to meet difficulties! in learning 
the languages of Canada; on the other hand the Syrians seem to find them relatively easy, for 
the percentage unable to speak English or French is only half that of the Icelanders (5-32 per 
cent as compared with 10-09) although 8-2 per cent of the Syrians have been less than 64 years 
in Canada as compared with only 3-2 per cent of the Icelanders. Yet the foreign born Icelanders 
have only 3-16 per cent illiterate and the foreign born Syrians have 22-22 per cent illiterate? + 

Again, members of a race living in Ontario show a certain correspondence in illiteracy with 
members of the same race living in British Columbia. These two provinces were selected because 
there seemed to be less interchange of population than between Ontario and the prairie provinces 
or among the prairie provinces themselves. ‘The number of specified races in common in the 
two provinces (Ontario and British Columbia) is so small, however, that the full correlation 
cannot be measured. One large exceptional case (there were only 22 races in common) made 
the correlation much smaller than it otherwise would have been. Leaving this race out the 
correlation was strong enough to print to reliability. 

The conclusion would seem to be that there is a persistence under changing environment 
of racial tendencies towards illiteracy, though in a modified form. This characteristic may be 
due either to racial heredity or to certain concomitants which have no essentially ethnic founda- 
tion. The persistence seems to be stronger in the case of illiteracy than in that of inability 
- or disinclination to learn a new language. 


1 Difficulties would of course include residence in pioneer settlements, disinclination, etc. 
2 One explanation is that the Icelanders are country-dwellers, the Syrians traders and town-dwellers. 


PART III.—PROGRESS IN THE ELIMINATION OF ILLITERACY! 


CHAPTER 9 


PROGRESS AS SHOWN BY REDUCTION IN THE PERCENTAGES 
OF ILLITERACY 


To test the reality of progress in the elimination of illiteracy it is not necessary to make 
much allowance for the factors considered in the last few chapters. If the percentage of illiteracy 
has decreased, illiteracy is in process of elimination, whether the decrease has been due to the 
schools of Canada, or to a more favourable age or race distribution, provided always that 
“illiteracy”? means the same thing in the cases or years compared. It might be said, however, 
that if the progress were entirely due to relative increase in the school age group of the population 
the progress shown would in a measure be fictitious—at least so far as it affected the present 
time, whatever might be said of the promise it held for the future. 

Testing the extent of progress is a different matter. Here it would seem desirable to ascer-— 
tain, approximately, the amount of the progress due to the schools of Canada and the amount 
due to other factors. If the progress shown were found to be due to a more favourable distribution 
of the population, then it could not be said to be the work of the schools. Again, if it were found 
that in 1921 the distribution of the population was more unfavourable than in, say, 1891, then 
the comparison of the percentage of illiteracy in the two years would not show the full extent of 
progress due to the schools of Canada. Suppose two elements in the population, A and B, 
A having a high rate of illiteracy and B a low; if A in 1891 consisted of 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation of which one-fifth was illiterate, while B consisted of 70 per cent and had one-twentieth 
illiterate, the illiteracy of the whole country would be 9-5 per cent. If in the thirty years A had 
increased relatively to form 50 per cent of the population but A’s illiteracy had decreased to 
three-twentieths, while B had decreased relatively so as to form only 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation and B’s illiteracy had also decreased to one-twenty-fifth, then the illiteracy of the whole 
country would still be 9-5 per cent, and no progress would be shown. However, it is clear that 
a decided amount of work would have been done by the schools in reducing the illiteracy of A 
from one-fifth to three-twentieths and in reducing the illiteracy of B from one-twentieth to one- 
twenty-fifth. Thus it is possible that the progress made by 1921 has really been greater than 
the crude figures show. 

A comparison between the percentage of illiteracy in 1901, 1911 and 1921 would not be 
adequate measurement of progress. The illiteracy of 1901 and 1911 was for the population 
over 5 years of age and while the same facts are known for 1921 a comparison between the three 
years would be vitiated by the influence of the ages 5 to 9. No great improvement can be 
expected from decade to decade in the illiteracy of the population 5 to 9. Further, it is doubtful 
whether “‘illiteracy” as applied to these ages has the same meaning as when applied to latter 
ages. Ignoring this fact, however, the illiteracy of 1901, 1911 and 1921 in reference to the 
population over 5 years is respectively 14 per cent, 11 per cent and 9 per cent. 

This shows very little of the true progress, the reason being as follows:—We know that the 
illiteracy of the population over 10 years of age in 1921 was 5 per cent, and that the number 
of illiterates at the same ages was 341,019 as against 7 15,167 over the age of 5 years. Conse- 
quently the illiterate children from 5 to 9 years formed 53 per cent of the illiterates 5 years and 
over in 1921. In the prairie provinces in 1916 the illiterates from 5 to 9 formed 52 per cent 
of all illiterates. Now if, as is very likely, the percentage of illiteracy of the ages 5 to 9 has 
remained practically stationary from decade to decade, however much the percentage of illiteracy 
of the population 10 years and over may have improved, the full measure of improvement would 
not be seen, on account of the constant quantity of illiteracy at 5 to 9. 


1 Ref. Census, vols. 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921, especially vol. IT, 1921, pp. 597 seq. 
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Another constant quantity is the Indian population. The improvement in their general 
educational status is proceeding very slowly, as is shown by their very high percentage of illiteracy 
in 1921. Their illiteracy in 1901 and 1911 cannot be separated from that of the rest of the 
population. 

‘"In 1891 and 1921 the illiteracy of the population of Canada exclusive of Indians is given. 
The age groups by which illiteracy is given do not correspond in the two censuses, the groups of 
1891 being 10 to 19, 20 — 29 and so on by 10-year groups, while those of 1921 are 10 to 14; 15 to 
20, 21 to 34, 35 to 64 and 65 and over. It is also impossible to separate the illiteracy of the Indians 
from the groups actually given in 1921 except in the case of those 10 years and over. 

The percentage illiterate of the population 10 years and over, exclusive of Indians, in 1891 
was 13-8; in 1921 for the same ages, and also exclusive of Indians, it was 4-5. The Indians who 
could read but not write cannot be excluded in 1921, while they were not included in 1891, so that 
in giving the total illiterate population of both decades a discrepancy due to Indians is involved :-— 


Population | Able to read and write Able to read only Unable to read or write 
_ 10 years 9 |---|] — 
and over Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
(UCU E (Ris BUR M ALAE POLE MTL: BPE Rah Cantey 3,588,043 | 2,955,600 82-4 138, 296 3°8 494,147 13-8 
EU MDILAUY es Riga raus cides ate ue ele a reielee 6, 682,072 6,298, 704 94-3 42,349 0°6 341,019 5-1 


1 Exclusive of Indians. 
2 Including Indians. The number of Indians over 10 in 1921 was 80,037 of whom 41,695 or 52-1 per cent could neither 
read nor write. The number able to read only was not given. 


_. As the Indians are included in the smaller percentages rather than the larger, and since the 
only unknown quantity is the 0-6 per cent able to read only in 1921, there is not much error 
involved, in adding this 0-6 per cent to the 4-5 per cent (exclusive of Indians) unable to read or 
write in 1921. This shows 5-1 per cent in 1921 (exclusive of Indians) as unable to read and write 
as compared with 17-6 per cent in 1891. This is a reduction of 71 per cent in 30 years. 

As mentioned, the comparison between age groups is vitiated by the inclusion of Indians in 

1921 and also by the fact that the years in the groups do not correspond. Nevertheless it will be 
useful to see the general trend shown by the figures (‘“‘illiterate’’? means unable to read or write) :— 


TABLE 48.—COMPARISON OF THE ILLITERACY IN CANADA IN 1921 WITH THAT OF 1891 


1891 (exclusive of Indians) 1921 (including Indians) 

Age group Illiterate Age group ; Illiterate 
Population |———__—__—__— Population |————_——_______——_ 

Number Per cent Number Per cent 

LODO Mey icky tees 1,061,814 103,379 Die Try DOs gtd eae 913,049 18,339 2-0 
Fe Vea bsdabai td" aati Ms bad ABI 860, 603 87,452 10-2 T6=205 2c, ee 948,377 26,528 2°8 
BOO se ce Gash 590,040 78,714 13-4 21-BAL yh i eee 1,904,057 74, 869 3-9 
AOD Oi n Miee is Us uae H Le 728, 860 126,477 17-4 BOHOL Wid plaig sleneerale 2,476,105 160,996 6-5 
60'and overt ?.). 0.0.02. 328,996 93,017 27-5 | 65 and over....... 419,107 55,112 13-2 
Age not given.......... 7,730 5,108 66:1 | Age not given..... 21,277 5,175 24-3 
etale Lane. ies 3,588, 048 494,147 13-8 Lotaliniteeine ce 6, 682,072 341,019 5-1 


An estimate might be made so as to show the same age-groups, but this would seem hardly 
worth while. Perhaps no great error will be involved through over-lapping of ages in the follow- 
ing :— 


Population Per cent illiterate 
Age groups -—_—_--. |] 

1891 1921 1891 1921: 
TOTO OT 20 eae eel ecb pice, Ue ia a aa as toade Ure te Pec pa oC 0 1,061,814 | 1,861,426 9-7 2-4 
AO -2ONOF ISB Ector a a ccinice CORI DLL cea MEd Les) (athe eeu SUE | Manta ee ae a 860, 608 1,904,057 10-2 3°9 
BO Or’ 35 ANG OVeERy 2a. baie sia ce RN a te SAE Ta le ee arc ae 1,657, 896 2,896, 212 18-0 it ho) 
PA BO NOS ERCOE courte ie Wee yeaah ntl SID EEL TTR ISON cet as ol cea ae 7,730 QU 277. 66:1 24:3 
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~ To show the real extent of improvement between 1891 and 1921 it will be necessary to’show 
the age distribution of the population for each of the two census years. It will be possible to give 
the age groups used in describing the illiteracy of 1891, without Indians for both years. Weighting 
the illiteracy of each ten or twenty year group in 1891 by the distribution of these groups in 1921 
will make clear whether the 1921 distribution was or was not more favourable than that of ie 
The groups 40 years and over are not subdivided as the ages of Indians are not given. 


TABLE 49.—AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1891 AND 1921 OF POPULATION OF CANADA ‘EXCLUDING INDIANS 


J Per thousand of popula-|. Per cent 
Age groups tion at each age group | illiterate 


1891 1921 1891 


9-7 

U2 OLE weet Pas del Ne Sea pi aidan bleating ble Ase ye! PW Wiebe vin eh r Bbe a douani ll GRAAL 240 209 10-2 
Pa ETRE RRR PS NGI oe EMSS RSA) ORD IE Ra NV cn Pine Si 164 193 13-4 
40 and VOR Tease eee ea 5 SUT OSE oats VGN Veg ee ce TOS SET Ee yh Seo oELS SelM ea ab 298 339 20-5 
PM Bg RG ORLA Sa, ETE SIN ER, NRE MO) nebo MI Uae DRT NT PAL NOS gn nr RITE 2 3 66-1 
ANON ah LR To A UA Sie BN aN eB LY Cn ge Tne eee ee 1,000 1,000 13-8 


According to the per cent illiterate at each of the five age groups in 1891 and the distribution 
of these groups in 1921 the per cent illiterate in all Canada in 1921 would be 14-3 or higher than 
it was in 1891. The actual per cent (excluding Indians) was 4- pY so that the real decrease in illi- 
teracy since 1891 was from 14-3 to 4-5. 

The age distribution was thus more favourable from the poittt of view of literacy in 1891 than 
in 1921. As it is difficult to show the distribution by age groups excluding Indians in 1901 and 
1911, a comparison will now be given of the decades 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 using the illi- 
teracy of each age group including Indians in 1921 and applying it to the age distribution of the 
population (including Indians) in each of the previous decades as follows. 


TABLE 50.—AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1891, 1901, 1911 AND 1921 


Number per 1,000 of the population over 10 years | Per cent 
Age groups in each age group (including Indians) illiterate 


in 1921 
1891 1901 1911 1921 
Da eas teeta eat esate hetsionk fovsicich cus Seats olereus los tes susiaisiols Mbithi ieeaks. 151 141 127 137 2-0 
TG RON eae ee Re tee ee eee ete Mace Sek! SOME 140 135 123 120 2-8 
AO ee Sete a tet orotate Cte iaue RR Utes Ue icc catalan | 324 315 347 307 3-9 
etetnistetatalorere save isles avs enskotacs Tevalsl cusiaiern moviaie el ehaverduan s oleve ts ioio:e 307 332 337 370 6-5 
Golan dIGVer Ane) eee ee prety) REAP a che Sh ay 60 65 62 63 13-2 
PE I Se IC a Re eR a San aes me Ue eC 18 12 7 3 24-3 
Oe UPV ERO YOSTS wis, e155) MAR aulS wash «bdo ccaliielscne ck} 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 5-1 


3,643,644 | 4,112,431 | 5,535,905 | 6,682,072 - 


With the same illiteracy at each group as in 1921 the illiteracy of each of the decades would 
be:— 1891: 5-08; 1901: 5-10; 1911: 5-13; 1921: 5-10. 

It is clear, then, that the changes in age distribution since 1891 have had little or nothing 
to do with the decrease in illiteracy. The distributions in 1891 and 1901 were on the whole more 
favourable than in 1911 and 1921, except in the proportion of persons whose ages were not stated. 
What 1921 gained over 1911 in the proportion at the ages of 10 to 14 it lost in the 20 - 34 group, so 
that on the whole the population was older in 1921 than in 1911. This was manifestly due to the 
war, both because of the number of persons killed at these ages and because of the check to 
immigration. So far as age distribution affecting illiteracy was concerned, however, each decade 
may be said to have been practically equal, so that in this respect the decrease in illiteracy in the 
thirty years from 1891 to 1921 may be said to have been a net decrease. 

The place of birth of the population and their racial origins seem to be the most important 
element in connection with illiteracy. In 1891 the population of Canada consisted of 86-6 per 
cent Canadian born; 10-1 per cent British born; 1-7 per cent Unites Stated born; 0-4 per cent 
Asiatics. Too many countries are included in “other countries” to make possible a subdivision of 


_ the other countries, but about 0-9 per cent were from Scandinavia, France, Germany and other 
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Northwestern European countries, leaving a balance of 0-3 per cent from all other countries. 
In 1921 there were only 77-8 per cent Canadian born as compared with the 86-6 in 1891, while 
all persons from British possessions formed 89-9 per cent as compared with 96-7 per cent in 1891. 
The British, United States and Northern Europeans formed 95-63 per cent as compared with 
about 99-3 per cent in 1891, while the remaining 4-37 per cent in 1921 consisted of 3-72 per cent 
from the rest of Europe; 0-61 Asiatics and -04 from elsewhere, this 4-37 comparing with 0-3 in 
1891. The distribution of the population by nativity was thus very favourable to the literacy 
status of 1891 as compared with that of 1921. 
There is no means of direct comparison between the literacy of the population 10 years and 
over in 1901, 1911 and 1921. The percentages unable to read or write of the population 5 years 
_and over in 1901, 1911 and 1921 respectively were 14-38, 10-50 and 9-25; the percentages unable 
to read and write in the same years were 17-12, 11-02 and 10-0. This shows no great improve- 
ment between 1911 and 1921, but, as already suggested, the figures mean very little, since the 
illiteracy of 5 to 9 forms practically a constant quantity which increases proportionally to the 
illiteracy of all over 5, according as the illiteracy of the ages over 10 decreases. There is one direct 
means of comparison between 1911 and 1921, namely, the illiteracy of the males 21 years of age 
and over. The figures are as follows:— 


TABLE 51.—ILLITERACY OF MALES 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN CANADA IN 1911 AND 1921 


Male Able to read and write Unable to write but |Unable to read or write 
_ population able to read 
2) years | |---| — | 
and over Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1911 
FRORA De etc cs eds oe snc ee iote 2,197,746 | 1,977,178 89-91 13,702 0-60 207,366 9-49 
Canadian born. +’. 6.0.00 be. 1,442,618 1, 294, 943 89-76 9,930 0-69 137, 745 9-55 
Bintishvborkie, eo uaiat te sneoh con 408, 605 395, 291 96-74 1,082 0-26 12, 232 3-00 
HOLreignGOMM ary saa carta es 346, 523 286, 944 82-81 2,190 0-63 57,389 16-56 
1921 
PLODALE Me ine oer shure 2,530,795 | 2,336,453 92-32 21,188 0-80 173, 154 6-82 
Canadian born! es.28). Sees 1, 636,477 1,507,120 92-09 13, 509 0-83 115, 848 7-08 
British born ssc ori ere 474, 324 468, 729 98-82 1,478 0-31 4,117 0-87 
Horeien boris Ale. sot seas 419,994 860, 604 85-86 6,201 1-48 53, 189 12-66 


The improvement in the illiteracy of males over 21 years since 1911 has been very marked, 
and there is no reason to believe that there has not been a corresponding !mprovement among 
all persons over 10 years of age. A considerable part of this improvement, it will be noticed, 
is among the British and foreign born, although the illiteracy of the Canadian born also shows 
about 2-6 per cent of a decrease. The decrease among the British born is remarkable and due 
no doubt to many causes, particularly the rapid displacement of the older classes of British 
immigrants by a younger population and new and less illiterate arrivals. 

The changes in the distribution of the population during the decade 1911-1921 as between 
the three classes was as follows:— 


Per thousand 1911 1921 
Canadiantbornn(!. (041 .ohiiie. aula D.qie 2, eee 656 647 
Empire nborny yet Dvr te. oe aotiiedio dl fae ao as 186 187 
Foreignebormny)) iaivewn,.o7 mutual Ae bE TL 158 166 


The changes were not great, but it is clear that their tendencies were unfavourable from 
the point of view of literacy. The foreign born increased from 158 +o 166 per thousand or 6 
per thousand. The British born showed also a slight gain, which would be to the good. The 
net change in distribution, however, was a loss to the cause of literacy unless the foreign element 
which caused the increase were less illiterate than the Canadian born, which showed a decrease. 
This is probably not far from the truth. The decrease in illiteracy from 16-56 to 12-66 among 
the foreign born since 1911 was probably partly due to the changes in the class of immigration, 
as well as to the work of the schools among the younger portion of the foreign born population. 
The decrease in the percentage illiterate of the Canadian born from 9-55 to 7-08 per cent must 
be attributed to the schools, as must also a further decrease which is not shown, namely that 
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of the younger group of the Canadian population displaced by war conditions, as has already 
been discussed, i.e., the group 21 to 34 years. Of course another point must also be remembered: 
during the decade, two of the age groups changed completely, namely the 10 to 14 and the 10 
to 20. The 10 to 20 group of 1911 would pass to the 21 to 34 group and so on. 

Without any change in the illiteracy of each group between, say, 1921 and 1931, the mere 
displacement of the individuals of each group by individuals of the younger groups of 1921 who 
by 1931 would be 10 years older (supposing always that these individuals had retained their 
diteracy status), the illiteracy of 1921 of 5-1 per cent would decrease by 1931 to about 4-3 per 
cent. This decrease might of course, be all the work of the schools of Canada, but it illustrates 
how important the displacement is, for even if there were no illiteracy among the younger 
groups, or the rising generation, the elimination of illiteracy in Canada as a whole would still 
have to be postponed until the disappearance of the present older groups.1 The decrease in 
percentage illiterate would, of course, be speeded up by increased immigration of the class of 
British born which evidently arrived between 1911 and 1921. The illiteracy of these British 
_ born in 1921 was 8-6 less than the illiteracy of Canadian born in 1911. For every 1 per cent 
of the total population that this British born element increased, the illiteracy of the population 
would decrease 8-6 per cent of this 1 per cent or -086 per cent in all. The decrease would be 
much more rapid if those displaced by the British born were not the Canadian born but some 
other classes of immigrants, so that a displacement of about 7 per cent between the British 
and foreign born element would bring about a decrease in the illiteracy of Canada of 1 per cent 
without any increased activity on the part of the Canadian schools. This process was evidently 
working between 1911 and 1921, although rather slowly, not by the displacement of foreign 
born by British born but by the displacement of one class of foreign born by a less illiterate 
class. 

The change in distribution which takes place with the most telling effect on illiteracy is 
that of race. The British and Northwestern Europeans, the German, the Swiss and Hebrew 
stocks in 1921 had 4,396,842 persons over the age of 10 years, with 61,694 or 1-4 per cent unable 
to read or write; all others had 2,198,198 persons over 10 years, of whom 234,206 or 10-7 per cent 
were unable to read or write. The more illiterate of the two groups, then, formed 335 per thou- 
sand of the population over 10 years. They formed 362 pér thousand of the population at all 
ages. In 1911 they formed 369 per thousand of the population at all ages. Assuming the same 
relationship between the foreign over the age of 10 and all ages in 1911 as in 1921, the number 
per thousand in 1911 over the age of 10 of these people would be 341 as against 659 per thou- 
sand in the case of the other group. 

Now if the respective classes had only the same percentage illiterate in 1911 as in 1921 
the distribution of 1911 would give Canada an illiteracy of 4-57 as compared with 4-49 in 1921. 
In 1901 the proportion per thousand of the total population formed by the more illiterate group 
was 359 as comp4red with 644 by the other group. This could be estimated at 329 and 671 
respectively over the ages of 10 years. According to the per cent illiterate of each group in 
1921 the distribution of 1901 would give Canada an illiteracy of 4-46. 

Changes in rural and urban distributions are so involved in that of race that it is hardly 
worth while to investigate the progress due to this source. Changes in sex distribution are 
also merely a matter of race and age. It would seem therefore that the progress made since 
1901 has been a net progress and attributable almost entirely to the schools. 

While the above figures show that a more favourable race distribution was accountable 
for only a very small portion of the improvement between 1901 and 1921 they should not be 
regarded as meaning that the problem created by immigrants was not serious. They are quoted 
merely on the supposition that the immigrants between 1901 and 1921 had the same rate of 
illiteracy as the foreign born of these races in 1921. They therefore do not show the amount 
of improvement which had to be effected among these immigrants. This was perhaps the most 
noteworthy achievement of the schools of Canada during the two decades. 

It is important to remember that a decrease in the percentage illiterate of the sum total 
of the population must proceed slowly if it is effected through the agency of the schools alone; 
that is, unless the schools are aided by immigration of the less illiterate class of immigrants. 


1 Unless, of course, adults attended school. 
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As has already been stated, the illiteracy by age Equa with the PrOTARpRNG of the PORnein 
at each age in 1921 was:— 


— : Per 1,000 | Percent 
population | illiterate 


10-14 YOQMTS. 0. sees rece eee enc ceeccnee ences ces eneenee rene eeseeeseeeec eres easeeeeeees eer eeeeeeees 136 2-0 
15-20) Sia h vane Me Beles elas REN gh ok oh ae acta eight ikl aad enna be Eae te. cong clus Ar) i $3142 2-8 
ZIGa ts oles waa ree epina ues givin 4.0b Sasa yy SMT One BMcAIe 6a dad ataateLW sere to #e een em Med calor doe 285 | 3:9 
SERGE ELESS GHC OT AS SCR HN IYO TSAR COMET SUNS RCE SS OR nee WL ae 371 6:5 
65 ANGOVERy Btls op a a SUN OE LA oi ae ae Na, | a ane APSE RD) vals Sis to asa 63 13-2 
AES NOESTATS eee ee eM Ua OUR TAME ABIL TA Cle WAM argc etal eh teOat ete ee METRO ER TONES rs Ghote che het 3 24-3 

COC Ca oes us ete aie ie Sea Lae Ae ois Cres ee INE CRATE In ars Sigte Cees oe TCE a cise. wicinte.elss 1,000 5-1 


The group which the schools most affect is the 10 to 14 year group, while their influence 
practically ceases with the 15 to 20 year group. Now, if all the present-day children of school 
age were to come under the influence of the school so that at the next census no person under 
21 would be illiterate in 1931, the percentage illiterate would still be over 3 per cent, and the 
final elimination of illiteracy would not take place until the displacement of all the present groups 
by new age groups.! To estimate progress properly, therefore, it is necessary to know the pro- 
gress made at each group from decade to decade. In 1891 the illiteracy of the 10 to 19 year 
group was 9-7 per cent; in 1921 it was about 2-4 per cent. Although it was not to be expected 
that the illiteracy of the age groups in 1891 would correspond to that of groups 30 years older 
in 1921 (owing to the changes in the composition of the population through immigration and 
emigration) there is some correspondence. ‘Thus the illiteracy of the 30 to 39 year group in 
1891 was 13-4 per cent; that of the 65 and over group thirty years later (1921) was 18-2 per 
cent. The illiteracy of the Canadian born males over 21 years of age in 1911 was 9.6; that of 
the Canadian born males 35 years and over in 1921 was 10-9. This is a close corneeh saan 
considering that there is a handicap of 5 years against the group in 1921. 

Since the data of former censuses are so incomplete, it would seem best to attempt to measure 
progress by the differences shown in the age groups of one census namely, 1921. 

The following figures summarize the data on this point. 


TABLE 52.—ILLITERACY OF AGE GROUPS IN CANADA BY NATIVITY AND SEX IN 1921 


Males Females 
Age group | 
Canadian British Foreign Canadian British Foreign 
born born born born born born 

BA ea Wiest ORE a a Orie sae eh rae 8 2 is 2-30 0-27 2-20 1-92 0-25 2-15 
THD O te NAO, sivic tere het A: ce) tly ereeat a 8-43 0:34 4-98 2°25 0-26 5-05 
BSD OV ET rt re cali cia ot ee eines eae enebieG 7-08 0-87 12-66 4-73 0-80 15-79 
DISSE Wein nde heh AD NS? LE AUSSIE NO ED 3-91 0-42 9-80 2-41 0-35 12-32 
51a NUE TE ROR CREEPS tah VIER NPA 7-53 0-81 14-14 4-87 0-65 18-19 
GOAN OVER. wc ects Meine Leelee ean ae 16-37 3-11 21-34 12-47 3-66 24-55 
ASenOtIStATECs el maa cinels Lee eRe Eee ee 23-56 7:82 20-31 26-44 5-78 18-90 
Allacaste Ways Sie iia ee 5-71 0-79 11-28 3-87 0-72 13-30 


By provinces the summary for the Canadian born alone is as follows:— 


—a 10-14 15-20 21-34 35-64 65 and Not All 

Over stated ages 
Cariadas) See. RE ec, SOUP h A Fe 2-11 2-84 3-15 6-24 14-44 24-92 4-80 
Princes, WO wargsLalaniliaacuve de cluccmomtenueohioe 1-26 1-34 1-72 3-41 8-43 4-55 3:01 
IWOVa SCO a en woes onioe cecal 2-10 2-43 3-13 6:10 14-68 10-31 5-03 
NewiB runs wiley ey sumed teat ea) petra an) 4-82 5-56 5-94 9-89 15-10 4-25 7°79 
QCD OC He Arle ha cls dene Tae un ails UN ae 1-72 2-61 3-60 9-66 23-83 8-74 6-35 
Ontario SCRA, 0 Ce AAS EON ae ae 1-10 1-52 1-88 3-14 6-51 3-16 2-52 
Manttolpa a una ie 1 so ea ab Nees 2-62 3-62 3-20 5-10 12-38 13-10 4-01 
Saskatche wai sniis conc cece dune teen 2-52 4-60 3-06 4-32 13-53 ~ioree 3-84 
Alberta Seve ales i bikie ia ap Neots 3-58 5-66 4-31 6-12 14-58 5-19 §-22 
Britis ni Conmiprar cvs cc eae bck ence 4-31 4-89 5-14 9-24 | - 20-53 11-42 7:04 
Mion es ee a ee TS £8 PY 8 41-23 39-29 45-14 21-86 32-50 97-79 45-73 
Northwest, Derritoniess.cac2 4 wecbieuecon 87-09 85-81 84-67 83-86 94-57 98-40 92-06 


1 This statement should, of course, be modified on the score of the possibility of effective educational work among illiter- 
ate adults. Whatever may be done in the future in this field, itis doubtful whether hitherto the number of illiterate adults 
heidi gain the status of literacy is not more than counterbalanced by the number of “‘literate”’ children and juveniles who 

ose it 
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nib By nativity and rural and urban residence the: summary” for illiteracy bd nah groups in Ws 
nine provinces is as follows:— 


" All classes Canadian born British born Foreign born 
Age group —_ EE [a TAP ANSE PEP ee TA RS NO ae ee uenke a nA Re ee 
Rural | Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
A PS9.01 Re a a pea 3-58 0-96 3-66 0-88 0-39 0-24 4-65 2-97 
21-64 HD his Lets aii uh ar | a ate 7-48 3-44 7-11 - 2-60 0-66 0-57 14-41 12-40 
RUE OV CE oo oe alg 2 oly ois. elsinnb a ries 17-22 8-51 18-15 9-65 3-92 3-05 27-82 15-34 
ATT A208 2, shuiaicshastone ctecokto iat 6-97 3-11 6-76 2-51 0-88 0-69 13-15 10-92 


The greatest progress of all is shown in the case of urban communities between the 10 to 20 
year group and the other groups. As already suggested it is not necessary to attach very much 
importance to the fact that these are in urban communities, since racial distribution plays a 
great part in the difference. The absolute difference between the age groups (except in the case 
of the 65 and over group) cannot be said to be great in the case of the British born, although 
many of the 10 to 20 year group must have had their education in Canada and of the others 
elsewhere in the Empire. 

It is probable that the influence of Canadian schools can best be shown by taking first the 
Canadian born 10 years and over according to the nativity of their parents and next the difference 
in illiteracy between Canadian born, British born and foreign born of the same races. 

Canadian born, ten years and over, 1921:— 


: CANADIAN BORN, TEN YEARS AND OVER, 1921 
UNH UE) Ke SFelers IRM DS ROMA BUC EE a Raa AE TD oN oR Ab AA NG 4-80 
BOthiparents, Canaan ne dere ee mi Nemec Carden oma Ist ech AEN G MRM CGN a Rael maa tb 5-77 
BOCMTPATeNtSPEriListin Nee eye ce cee eee eee cr Niet cecal UL BR tre tie rnRle A iMG AME bate |W RUE par RUUh led Ms 1-25 
IBGthiparentsfOreian iy wer ele ee) JC PN wy Ra A PRAM BIEL Ii 1s ites mip ite eNa ceva pha he 4h MA re Ne 3-79 
One marent @anadianvother british wi cdure, nti ae ge Cee Ge seni ceed te dais SoA aie ee eal 1-08 
One parent Canadian or British OtherfOrelen syed co aii e eke e eiase Needles ite le apse mu abatanenetans: late iu haea 2-07 
PALENPAE MOL SLALOM ieee ery eet eta ee UN Le AOS Heatley De Nieatinian NL URL UMM na vcr tug tI LO AUR KALI Aa 13-02 


ILLITERACY OF TWO AGE GROUPS BY NATIS ITY AND RACIAL ORIGIN, 1921 


10-20 21 and over 
Race Canadian Canadian 
and Foreign and Foreign 
British born British born 

born born 
PISCE nC mre Luise iad Rae oe) aaa icy Ls dally Yale Wadi eahaheler ea eaLnble 1-69 3°92 4-06 13-90 
PE elictta wens ay era Aan eat p Ne Ohms My ein ely A HVE edly: tt. Vk Reetiog TaN 0-63 0-45 1-16 0-54 
TRISHA) lalate dD serials ait oe ahi eke a beam Magma mA Nah te 4 i aol ta WO AMAA St te 0-61 0-44 1-68 1-64 
GhaHNONT A AR ee Cie Bean's oa gy My Ae A Sd My AGA Mp oA a at SM 0-52 0-25 1-31 0-46 
VOTPEHEURS (OTIC: gs cle eo Rg ro ES Oe RT oe ne eae Ea eT oe tee a Ae A TAEDA 0-49 0-13 0-81 0-38 
French BaP Reo tue ae arr T Re R cI A GR EStal o/b ioke alatne uted ol aa teh GAULOA of cetera a Mats model»: 2-97 2°53 10-80 4-74 
DUS GELATO ER RAE a Labo alate ee NL Uo bea IGA | REAL! 6-42 14-60 10-29 38-07 
ISTE LENT by ace BRR sie ed ith WP aed Sea gE ghia aoa bt ae 0-93 4-21 2-78 7-20 
LYNE a CER S ak dT ag RN Hg a MPD gee Re eg aA et PERC BUT ae CA BW 17-24 11-97 14-29 24-56 
THESE RES), ) AAG OR TERRE OC OE enor ee Waser aie Ge 3-13 20-59 7-90 31-96 
FRCS. sis ly PR a cd tA Oa TY AS REA MOL rot SBA Ae Wy 0:73 2-38 1-61 14:11 
LEY SN Yh AUER) COV PGR 8 Sek oR DER Nae Lhe ERP CORR A WE OPCS eae a 0-45 1-19 1-28 1-85 
LUT LTR ay onthe Riek eaters Wrage Han ty Seen ea Na ae SU daa ia eat eA ODA 1-50 0-56 2-90 1:92 
TELAT Phat te Se eee Byes Pas TUNe Mook Pg TA On a pay AE eel WO ee et UCN ere 2°12 3°87 2-93 14-25 
MEESTER Se Averett alr mei ia cten hat nue MLN Wel os lurid he nau aNS (dela 1:12 1-65 2-78 5-64 
OR go TeN Se) Di ae SR ae 9 eS STR, EE BE Ae ok oh Ot 7 lh 1-66 6-35 4-27 12-03 
CER EY SS aya HMB PINT Us SST le SO SNL cee a EU AU SC he A a Ae 0-34 2-76 1-33 11-76 
‘LG SVE CE TPE ag wep Ma ssl Pale TW a a AD ly TR A gah a 1:38 5-64 5-02 17-85 
WEES PYG WECE epee Mak sec eg PREG hi ey Se YE eae RUE am tee Soh TE UI NN Tn 0-37 1-41 0-64 3-32 
era ITeTines eter RUD om oe soar ash AACE aval ie Viet aL ait jaan. «la 1-65 9-09 5-25 26-11 
ELD AMO SESE MORI GEe foene Lpot ee Pits Ra Nats Leet Co at te PME ROE aD tena chaos . 8-44 17-21 10-13 20-62 
PUAN ee As Soc Ah errant 10k ea ee alle Sa tM 3-37 - - 26-30 
TRUCE T ONG Dede somite aL Mie lt Lapin © oso: ann Au paula Aan Amy EIR her RR a 6°75 0-68 10-69 4-75 
UNTO 39 C2 pla ie aaa READ to AS ciel ta EL A ace GU cA OR a 0-81 0-70 2-72 1-57 
Oey Oe eee eae ey cM ORO I CIRC Ce oe TESTE RES TERS Cie each enn eae en 4-27 7-58 18-12 27-34 
APPAR LNERTITERN eee er, Seah ey. er Sm eS A yak Nort Maine een gos arate 5-87 9-85 12-14 29-77 
MRHIGSTEIV OR a NOL MUNN e TOU AN EMV TER eee Renta oc CAN RGU onalsbeles waeale 8-50 6-13 6-65 28-02 
S\ois S@UBTa 8H ETB foremee ane NR ae oh ataee Ars Reel Nt a a ATs AL gn 1-48 5-51 3-90 25-62 
Si 5 DOL) Seg eA red oe gi ay MUA irc oudh prt aR ha A ae 0-61 1-11 1-70 2-97 
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No sound inference can be made from a comparison between the illiteracy of the Canadian 
born, British born and the foreign born of the 10 - 20 group, since both of these classes have come 
under the influence of Canadian schools, although not likely to the same extent. Neither can a 
proper contrast be drawn between the foreign born children and the foreign born adults, since 
some of the foreign born children may have come into Canada shortly before 1921 and may not 
have come under the influence of Canadian schools, while the time lost in immigration would 
have been detrimental to their educational status. It would seem that the best contrast can be 
drawn between Canadian born children and foreign born adults of the same race, since these two 
groups are the most widely divergent in educational experience, although unfortunately the in- 
fluence of age will prevent this comparison from being purely one of the influence of Canadian 
schools as contrasted with educational opportunities elsewhere. However, the comparison 
between these two groups will show the influence of Canadian residence plus that of improvement 
in Canadian educational advantages, as indicated by age - difference. The comparison between 
the Empire born children and the Empire born adults of the same race should show the improve- 
ment in Canadian educational advantages during the last ten years without the influence of 
changing nativity. A comparison between the Empire born and the foreign born adults is vitiated 
by the fact that the foreign born adults might be expected to be on the whole older or to contain 
older groups than the empire born, inasmuch as some at least of the surviving parents of the Cana- 
dian born adults would be among the foreign born adults. 

If the English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and French are deducted the following figures result :— 


Population Illiterate Population Illiterate 
_- 10-20 > 21 and over |—_—"_- 
Number | Per cent Number ; Per cent 
HM pPITe OTM, fe sack cutis nee 5 e Bbewle occ, ake Meee oo 190, 631 5,578 2-93 198, 728 7,805 3-93 


Oreign tbeirn (te, nhs acu che Ons cee healorarcie cate cee ee cate 94,065 5, 402 5-74 497, 624 93, 613 18-61 


The Empire born, 10 to 20, of the other races had 1-53 per cent and the foreign born of the 
same races (that is, practically all born in United States or France) had -91 per cent illiterate. 
The Empire born 21 years and over had 4-10 per cent, and the foreign born had 1-58 per cent 
illiterate. The Empire born of these races at the ages of 21 years and over would likely be older 
than the Empire born of the races in the table, as the latter cannot have many belonging to the 
older generation, inasmuch as immigration on a large scale has not gone on for very long and the 
Empire born 21 years and over in the table are practically all the descendants of these immi- 
grants. It is impossible, therefore, to draw any conclusions except that the Empire born of the 
English, Scotch, etc., at the ages of 10 to 20 have 1-53 per cent illiterate, while the Empire born 
of the immigrant races have 2-93 per cent and the foreign born adults of the same races have 
18-61 per cent. Some of the improvement shown by the 2-93 and the 18-61 per cent would be 
the natural result of the former being in a younger age group. Some of it may possibly have been 
the result of the handicap of language in reporting illiteracy, but after making all allowances 
for these possibilities the improvement shown by the difference between the Empire born 
children and the foreign born adults is striking. 

It should be noticed that the illiteracy of the 10 - 20 year group of the native born of these 
races (2-93) and even of the native born adult group (3-93), is considerably below that of Canada 
as a whole. In the case of Canadian born of all races, the illiteracy of the 10 to 20-year group 
was about 3 per cent and that of the 21 year and over.group was 7-08 per cent. After all allow- 
ances have been made the great part of the difference between 2-93 per cent in the case of the 
Empire born 10 to 20 years of all races except English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and French and 18- 1 
in the case of the foreign born over 21 years of age of the same races is to be attributed to the 
schools of Canada. | 
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CHAPTER 10 


PROGRESS AS SHOWN BY THE REMOVAL OF HIGH PERCENTAGES OF ILLITERACY 
TO FEWER LOCALITIES FROM DECADE TO DECADE! 


It has already been seen that direct comparison of the census years 1901, 1911 and 1921 
cannot be made, owing to the fact that illiteracy in 1901 and 1911 is shown for the ages of 5 years 
and over, in which ages is included a practically constant quantity, namely the illiteracy of the 
5 to 9 year group. The 1901 and 1911 censuses also included the illiteracy of Indians, another 
practically constant quantity. Although progress from decade to decade cannot be satisfactorily 
measured, it is possible to measure the trend of progress and the total progress by investigating 
the concentration of high percentages of illiteracy, using census divisions as units in the different 
decades. The increase in this concentration, in any case, is a much better evidence of progress 


than the lowering of the general percentage, considering the number of influences which enter 


into the latter over and above genuine progress, e.g., increase in the proportion of British born 
would cause a decrease in the percentage of illiteracy which would have nothing to do with the 
work of Canadian schools. The same might be said of a more favourable age, race, sex and rural 
and urban distribution. Of course decrease in illiteracy through any of these agencies is in a 
sense genuine progress, but it is not attributable to Canadian schools. 

It is necessary to explain carefully what is meant by concentration in fewer localities. 
Already it has been argued that the percentage of illiteracy in a country inhabited by persons 
of different racial origins and even different nationalities in a country covering a vast area with 
many differences in climate, occupation, etc.—cannot be represented by a single index such as 
“5-1 per cent over 10 years unable to read or write.’ This may actually be the per cent over 
10 years unable to read or write in Canada but it is nevertheless a mere average of all the condi- 
tions and as such it gives a true picture of the situation only when it is evenly distributed over 
the country. Everything that literacy stands for affects and is affected by, first and foremost 
the immediate environment of the literate person. If out of the six million over the age of ten 
years in Canada only 60,000 or 1 per cent were illiterate, but if these 60,000 were the sole inhabi- 
tants of a certain area which had 100 per cent illiterate while the rest of the country had no 
illiteracy whatever, the situation would be entirely different from what would obtain if the 
60,000 were evenly distributed over the country, and one person in every hundred of the people 
met in Canada were illiterate. In one sense the concentration would represent more favourable 
conditions than an even distribution; in another sense it would not. With so small a percentage 
as one evenly distributed, conditions seem to be more favourable because with this small percent- 
age the illiterate person would be considered abnormal, and every effort would be made to remedy 
his case. If, however, the percentage is as high as 5 or more it is no longer so small that the 
illiterate person can be considered abnormal. If one out of every twenty persons met anywhere 
were illiterate it is hardly likely that the illiterate person would consider himself unusual. He 
could easily find associates and on many occasions his influence would be brought to bear on 
matters affecting educational activities. It is possible that thus evenly distributed he would 
become either a constant or very slowly reducible quantity and as such would have a serious 
effect upon the country. If, on the other hand, the rest of the country were free from illiteracy 
and the illiterate persons were segregated into small areas where they formed a very large percent- 
age of the population of these areas, the situation would be unfavourable for these areas, but 
not for the country as a whole. In any case a segregation of illiteracy would be effected and the 
illiterate person would not be considered as normal in the country as a whole. 

The point of this chapter, however, is entirely apart from the favourable or unfavourable 
aspects of the situation. What is attempted to illustrate here is the course of progress. There 
is perhaps no greater truth than that everything starts from a dead level. “The time was, of 
course, when no one could read or write. As a next step, one, or one here or there, discovered 
or created these arts. His influence would affect first his immediate environment; later it would 
spread, but weakening as it spread, until the areas remote from his environment would not be 
sensibly affected. Progress in removing illiteracy, then, cannot be regarded as a general levelling 


1 Ref. especially Census 1921, vol. II, p. 610. 7 
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down of percentages of illiteracy, but a series of waves, each one extending farther than the last, 
and each one sweeping more clean, first the spot from E hich it starts, then the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that spot, and so on with decreasing strength. It is thus a process not of removing 
illiteracy from the whole community, but of removing one area after another from the toils of 
illiteracy. From this point of view progress should be measured not in terms of the lowering 
of the general level of illiteracy, but in terms of the expanse of country which has been either 
entirely freed from it or where the proportions illiterate are so reduced that there is no longer 
danger of illiteracy being considered normal. 

This will explain what was meant above by concentration of high percentages of illiteracy. 
For the sake of clearness, it will be assumed that a state of dead level in Canada would be one 
in which every community had 5 per cent illiterate over the age of ten years, i.e., one out of every 
20 in every locality would be unable to read or write. In early pioneer days in Canada this was 
probably the condition of the Canadian born, except that the percentage of illiterate was much 
higher than 5, which was the average for all Canada in 1921. If ten years later a census had 
been taken and this time it was found that only 4 per cent in every locality were illiterate, this 
would of course represent a decrease of one point or 20 per cent on the previous illiteracy, but 
there is perhaps no event in nature that would be more unlikely to take place. What would 
be disclosed at the second census would be that some localities would have reduced their illiteracy 
by 60 or 70 per cent, others by, say, 40, others by 20, and others perhaps by nothing at all. If 
there were in all 100 localities each with the same population, and 20 of them reduced their 
illiteracy until it was only 1 per cent while the remaining 80 reduced it only to 4-75 per cent, 
then the illiteracy of the one hundred localities would be 4 per cent and the whole country would 
have reduced its illiteracy by 1 point or 20 per cent as before. This, however, would mean 
quite a different thing, and it would be a little more like what would actually happen. What 
would actually happen would be that some localities would affect a large reduction, others some- 
what less and so on until some would be found to have remained practically stationary. ! 

In 1921 there were 219 counties or census divisions in Canada. Of these counties, one 
had 92-06 per cent of its Canadian born illiterate, the second worst had 63-34 per cent; the 
next had 60-78 and the next 54-73 per cent. These four counties had a Canadian born popu- 
lation over the age of 10 years of 14,424 with 10,572 of them illiterate. The total Canadian born 
population over 10 years in all Canada was 4,799,370 and the number of these illiterate was 
230,208, so that the four counties had 0:3 per cent of the population, but 4-6 per cent of the 
illiterate Canadian born persons in all Canada. The four counties were unorganized parts and 
their populations were nearly all aboriginal, the number of Indians being 12,485 of all ages. 
The next worst 17 counties had a range of from 38-89 to 138-25 per cent illiterate. These had a 
Canadian born population of 267,891 with 51,703 of them illiterate.. The worst 21 counties 
or less than one-tenth of all the counties had, then, 282,315 Canadian born population with. 
62,275 illiterates; i.e., they had 5-9 per cent of the population but 27-1 per cent of all the Canadian 
born iliterates in Canada. These all had a very large aboriginal population. The rest of 
Canada, then, had 94-1 per cent of the Canadian born population but only 72-9 per cent of the 
illiterates. The percentage illiterate, then, among 94 per cent of the population was 3-7. If 
all the divisions are taken in ten groups of 22 counties each, the Canadian born population and 
illiterates were as follows:— 


TABLE 53.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE ILLITERATE CANADIAN BORN AMONG THE REMAINING 
CANADIAN BORN POPULATION 


Canadian |Unable to read or write 


born ee Range of per cent 
—— population illiterate 
10 years Number Per cent : 
or over 
Istihighesti22 divisions oa ae eek we ae Bue 290, 759 62,432 21-5 | 92-06 to 13:25 per cent 
gna Sree Seb taba bint yA py ni dink mona st Nori me Riri 296, 650 31,543 |: 10-6 | 12-25 “ 10-05 * 
Srey igs (22 LL Wb da RTE Hari ane cies ova otaM 365, 902 29,358 8-0 | 9:97.“ 6:87 
Ath etree Fes (hae aaa ERS BRATS Mesto letetsle Kita era lemarattist ies taen 371,563 23, 469 6-3 | 6:86 “ 5-90 * 
Sth!) > 22 § MAIR ST, A AROS, GOT, Gee 303,410 17,587 5-8} 5:88 “* 5-00. “ 
Geb 5 he? EAM APR (AURIS AA AiDal i anYe res VAL i Tu NO 472,966 19,449 4-1} 4-99 © 3-44. 
FE ae ae eee ne Cee thay ot, mare neem arte ie 967,910 28,048 299°] 339° gag.) 
Sthil) use) 22 EBs dhe saitie Be! Bile pele sae sds CREP EN 5 daays Aa 448,606]. 8,206 1-8 | 2-28 “ 1-55 “ 
Cth. %, 22 eh siaihla' a svete rare tehe lene lavotat ead are tor ovallaven ete retans 493,818 5,608 1-1 1:48 “* 0-92 
0-6} 0-92 “ 0-25. 


10th, *; 21 ey yf Wide ask hol a ee 9 Sia oa ets RLU 766,948 4,448 | 
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There were in all 26 divisions with less than 1 per cent illiterate. These had a population 
of 886,881 over 10 years of age or over 18 per cent of the total population. There were 35 with 
more than 1 per cent and less than 2 per cent. These had a population of 632,066 or nearly 14 
per cent of the total population. 

Now if the Canadian born population in the 219 divisions were arranged side by side in groups 
of 47,994 (that is one per cent each of the total population) the group from the divisions having the 
highest illiteracy on the left, the next highest next and so on, then the 230,208 illiterate Canadian 
persons would be distributed among them approximately as follows:— 


The first 1 per cent of the population have 9-0 per cent of the illiterates. 
(73 5 6¢ 6c 66 94 2 “ce &é 


6“ 1 0 “ce ée 6 37 re 0 6c 6e 

66 15 66 66 “c 46-6 “e 66 

co 17 “c 6 66 50-0 4“ 73 

6 20 “ce 66 “a 54 B 3 6c {4 

ae 95 66 6c 6c 61 Ft 9 “ce ae 

‘“é 30 ‘“ 66 “ 67-9 6 ““ 
The first one-third 


or 34 per cent of the population have 72-2 per cent of the illiterates. 


The first 35 per cent of the population have 73-2 per cent of the illiterates. 
6c 40 “cc 66 66 77 Ps 6 6é 6e 


“ce 45 6é ée ae 81 éd 4 6é 66 
66 50 66 6s “cc 84 P| 8 66 6 
6é 55 6é 6c é 87 g 6 6é 6c 
6e 60 66 6c 6c 90 2 ce “ec 
“ce 65 6 6é “ce 92 a 5 6¢ 6é 


The first two-thirds 
or 67 per cent of the population have 93-3 per cent of the illiterates. 


The first 70 per cent of the population have 94-5per cent of the illiterates. 
“ 75 eo 6c (v3 96 “1 66 (i3 
“ee 80 it9 6é 6 97 ¢ 4 “ce “a 


““ 85 6c 6c 6c 98-4. c 66 
“cc 90 66 “ 6c 99 3 1 6é 66 
6c 95 6c 6é “c 99 6 ce 6c 
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(See Chart I on page 80) 


There is a curious symmetry noticeable in the above figures and chart. The first five per cent 
of the population with the highest rate of illiteracy, have 24-2 per cent of the illiterates; the 24 
groups at the other extreme have about 4 per cent of the illiterates; half the illiterates are con- 
fined to 17 per cent of the population; half the population at the other extreme have about 15 
per cent of the illiterates. The points of particular interest are that half the illiterates are confined 
to 17 per cent of the population; two-thirds are confined to about 29 per cent of the population; 
18 groups of the population have each less than 1 per cent illiteracy while the half of the popu- 
lation with the lower rate of illiteracy have only 15-2 per cent of the illiterates; that is, only 1-45 
per cent of their number illiterate; two-thirds of the population have only 27-8 per cent of the 
illiterates while the other one third have 72-2 per cent, the illiteracy of these two-thirds and 
one third respectively being 2-0 and 10-8 percent. No group out of the best 66 groups contains as 
high a percentage of illiteracy as the average of the Canadian born population of Canada, namely 
4-8 per cent; that is, the groups with high percentages of illiteracy (above the average) are con- 
fined to the first one third of the population, while the other two-thirds average only 2-2 per cent 
illiteracy, and have no group above the average for Canada, while they have 18 groups with less 
than 1 per cent illiterate, the average illiteracy of these 18 groups being about 0-7 per cent. 

This should illustrate the process by which illiteracy in Canada is being eliminated. Already 
it has practically disappeared from among about one fifth of the population, considered from the 
point of view of locality of residence, and two-thirds of it is confined to one-third of the popu- 
lation which has a high rate of illiteracy. In another decade it is to be expected that a much 
larger area will be practically freed from illiteracy, while high percentages of illiteracy will be 
confined to fewer areas; while in still another decade the high percentages will be confined to still 
fewer areas and so on. 

Taking the Canadian, British and foreign born populations in groups as above, the following 
table will show the various degrees of concentration of illiteracy. 
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CHART I 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF THE 230,208 CANADIAN BORN ILLITERATES (0 YEARS AND OVER 1921) 


AMONG THE POPULATION (0 YEARS AND OVER) _ BY CENSUS DIVISIONS . 


[FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE FIRST PC. OF THE POPULATION 1S IN THE CENSUS DIVISION WITH THE HIGHEST RATE OF ILLITERACY, 


THE SECOND PRC. 1S IN THAT OR THE NEXT HIGHEST AND SO ON TO THAT CONTAINING THE LOWEST ON THE EXTREME RIGHT.) 
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TABLE 54.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE ILLITERATES OF THE CANADIAN, BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BORN AMONG THE REMAINING POPULATION OF EACH CLASS 


Proportion of the total number of the 
illiterates of each class, 1921 


eu Canadian British Foreign 
born born born 
oe GEL Laon ie DEEN 2 AEG d dl POD TP eae hic) ee MbiMoinat ude: 

In the first 5 per cent of population of each class 24-2 27-1 14-4 
#64018 « “ 37-0 39-4 25-5 
31 15 ¥ ss i 46-6 46-8 34-2 
My 20 “ if id 54-3 52-8 5 41-7 
25 Sf vv . 61-9 58-6 48-4 
id 30 es iy . 67-9 63-6 54-2 
= 35 st “4 bi 73 °2 67-8 59-5 
5 40 He ‘i i 77:6 71-3 64-7 
+ 45 % “ My 81-4 74:6 69-8 
n 50 7 if % 84-8 77-8 74-3 
G 55 , rs is 87°6 81-0 78:3 
° 60 a ‘a i 90-2 84-1 82-2 
& 65 - i r 93 +3 87-2 85-9 
Hd 70 ‘: ¥ ¢ 94-5 90-1 89-1 
‘ 75 oy | A 96-1 92°6 91-5 
“ 80 tg ‘i sf 97°4 94-5 93-7 
bd 85 ¢ ay mi 98-4 96:3 95°8 
Se 90 te i nd 99-1 97-9 97-6 
ot 95 i thi ve 99-6 99-2 99-1 
. 100 a 5 = 100-0 100-0 100-0 


It is noticeable that in the case of the British born the greatest concentration occurs in the 
first 15 per cent of the population. The illiteracy of these ranged from 8-45 per cent in the worst 
to 1-0 per cent in the 15th after which point the per cent illiterate is so low as to be almost neg- 
ligible. The per cent illiterate in the first 15 groups was 2-37; that of the remaining 85 was 0-47. 
There were in all 1,032,453 British born (that is, born in any part of the empire except Canada) 
of whom 7,808 were illiterate. Of these, 154,468 or 15 per cent in certain mining or other areas 
had 3,654 illiterate, that is 2-37 per cent of their number. The remaining 877,585 had 4,154, or 
0-47 per cent of their number illiterate. These tended to urban residence. 

The case of the foreign born is quite different from that of the other two classes. There is 
no great concentration here until after the 45th group where increase in the United States element 
brings about a rapid falling away of illiteracy. A study of this table will show how immigration 
is affecting the work of the schools. The Canadian born are progressing rapidly in clearing 
away illiteracy from centre after centre; the inflow of foreign born interferes with this trend of 
progress by increasing the illiteracy of centres which have otherwise been cleared. The lack of 
differentiation in the case of foreign born shows that on the whole the illiterate element of them 
does not tend to immigrate to any special areas. The areas containing the 100th group or the 
group with the lowest illiteracy had 1-15 per cent literate, as compared with 0-09 per cent 
in the case of the Canadian born and also 0-09 in the case of the British born; the 50th group 
had 8-6 per cent illiterate as compared with 3-0 in the case of the Canadian born and 0-49 in the 
case of the British born; the 25th group had 12-46 as compared with 6-1 in the case of the Cana- 
dian, and 0-86 in the case of the British born; the worst group had 32-50 as compared with 43-6 
in the case of the Canadian and 8-45 in the case of the British born. 

The concentration of the illiterates of 10 years and over in 1921 and that of illiterates 5 years 
and over in 1911 and 1901 are not strictly comparable, but they are more so than the percentage 
illiterate at these different ages. The following table is drawn on the same plan as the one just 
discussed. 
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TABLE 55.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE ILLITERATES IN CANADA AMONG THE REMAINING POPULA- 


TION IN 1901 AND 1911 


Proportion of the total 
number of the illiterates 


oe of each class 
1911 1901 
In the first 5 per cent of population of each year. ........ cece cece ccc cccccccccccvccecccvcccecs 14-8 140° 
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The concentration among all classes was not so great in 1911 as in 1901. This illustrates 
further how the tide of immigration between 1901 and 1911 affected the literacy status of the 
Dominion. The progress as shown by the lowering of the general percentage consisted of a de- 
crease from 14-38 per cent in 1901 to 10-50 in 1911, but illiteracy was more widespread in 1911. 
Evidently a very decided progress was made by the Canadian born, but this was neutralized by 
the illiteracy of the incoming foreign born. 


PART IV.—AGENCIES IN THE ELIMINATION OF ILLITERACY 


CHAPTER 11 
THE SCHOOL—PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE SINCE 1901! 


In previous chapters we have examined the factors involved in the decline in the percentage 
of illiteracy in Canada and in the progress that has been made in the elimination of illiteracy 
as shown by the census. It has been shown that changes in the distribution of various elements 
in the population may be potent factors in determining relative illiteracy and in changing the 
percentage of illiteracy. Thus, if urban conditions are inimical and rural conditions conducive 
to illiteracy, it is clear that an increase in the proportion of urban population will bring about 
decrease in the percentage of illiteracy of the whole country and conversely. Similarly if illit- 
teracy is less prevalent among females than among males, an increase in the proportion of the 
population formed by females through immigration or otherwise will cause a decrease in the 
percentage of illiteracy. Again, illiteracy is less prevalent among British born than among 
native born and less prevalent among native born than among foreign born ; consequently a 
relative increase in the British and native born and a decrease in the foreign born will bring about 
a decrease in the percentage illiterate. Again, since the racial element independently of nativ- 
ity, is so strong an influence in illiteracy, it is clear that changes in the distribution of races 
will bring about a decrease or increase in the percentage illiterate in the whole country. The 
case is similar with age distribution, a younger population meaning a lower percentage of illit- 
eracy. The changes in the distribution of these five elements—geographical, sex, rural and 
urban, nativity and racial have been investigated in previous chapters in connection with other 
aspects of progress, and while the contributions of some of these elements have been found to 
have had a very strong influence in determining particular phases of illiteracy the changes which 
have taken place in this distribution, especially within the two decades previous to 1921, have 
been on the whole not so favourable or so large as to have brought about very much of what 
has been accomplished within the period. In the first place it was seen that sex distribution 
is not an important element in itself being practically all due to the nature of the distribution of 
the other four. Again, a great part of the differentiation in illiteracy between rural and urban 
centres seems to be due to the nature of distribution by age and by nativity and race, that of 
age favouring rural communities slightly while those of nativity and race favour urban commu- 
nities strongly. The real results of changes in rural and urban distribution cannot therefore 
be separated fron their concomitants. The constant and fairly independent elements seem 
to be race and age, and to a certain extent, nativity. If progress since 1891 be considered, it 
would seem that changes in the distribution of these three elements have on the whole been 
unfavourable, especially of race and nativity, so that instead of helping they have hindered 
progress. In the one sense, progress between 1901 and 1911 was retrogressive: while the per- 
centage illiterate in the country as a whole seems to have decreased, illiteracy became more 
wide spread, 7.e., communities which in 1901 had low percentages of illiteracy had high (above 
average) percentages in 1911, while more communities had percentages above the average in 1911 
than in 1901 although the average itself was lower. This would seem to be an important aspect 
of the situation and one that should always be taken into consideration when estimating pro- 
gress. ‘The change was due to an unfavourable change in the distribution by race and nativity. 
Although it is impossible to state so with certainty (owing to the fact that a different age was 
used in 1921 from that in 1901 and 1911) it would seem from the concentration of high percentages 
of illiteracy in a small number of areas in 1921 that considerable progress in this respect was 
made between 1911 and 1921. Further there was a very material reduction in the general 
percentage of illiteracy as shown by the decrease of illiteracy of persons of 21 years and over 
and as also shown by the lower rate of illiteracy among the younger age-groups as compared 
with the older; also as shown by the low percentage of illiteracy among the native born of certain 
races as compared with the foreign born of the same races. The last mentioned was true even 


1 Ref. Census, vols. 1901, 1911 and 1921. 
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of persons between the ages of 10 and 20, so that the improvement must have been effected 
in the’ decade. The changes in distribution by race and nativity between 1911 and 1921 were 
on the whole favourable, but so slightly that they could have influenced the decrease in illiteracy 
by only a fraction of one per cent. The change in the distribution by age was favourable in 
one sense and unfavourable in another. The younger population—10 to 20—showed a relative 
increase; this, however, was counterbalanced by an increase in the 65 years and over group. 
The age group 21 to 35 showed a relative decrease, due no doubt to the number killed and the 
decrease in immigration as a result of the war. This group shows a comparatively low rate 
of illiteracy and an increase in this group has the advantage of contributing directly to a decrease 
in illiteracy. As the groups younger than this increase they increase the school problem, and 
it will be shown that the larger the proportion these bear to the total population the larger the 
percentage of persons not attending school. On the other hand the direct inflow of immigrants 
of the less illiterate class at the ages of 21 to 35 contribute both to the direct relative decrease of 
percentages illiterate by virtue of their own literacy and also reduce the problem of the schools 
by helping to support them. 

On the whole, therefore, the progress made since 1911, and especially the very marked 
progress since 1891, may be said to have been brought about solely by the schools of Canada, 
and that in spite of increasing difficulties, the advantages of improved settlement being more 
than counterbalanced by the disadvantages of the immigration of illiterate persons. The 
active instruments of progress in educational status may, therefore, in the case of Canada, be 
reduced to one—the school, and the remainder of this monograph is devoted to that single 
topic. ; 

The first subject to claim attention in this connection is the progress in school attendance 
since 1901. The school attendance which has a special and direct bearing upon the reduction 
of illiteracy is that of children between 7 and 14 years of age, i.e., at the common school, or 
during the elementary (that is pre-high school) age. Attendance at subsequent ages may also 
have a strong bearing upon illiteracy, but it is indirect. In some cases, of course, it is direct, 
as when a person over 15 begins school to learn to read, but usually persons over this age attending 
school are in the higher common school grades, in high schools or in higher institutions. There 
is little doubt that as the proportion of these increases, the attitude towards illiteracy becomes 
more hostile. This is perhaps especially true in the case of an increase in the proportions having 
received secondary or higher education among mothers and also other females engaged in social 
work. It is, therefore, important to emphasize the progress made in school attendance both 
at the ages of 7 to 14 and at later ages, although this should be done separately. 

In comparing the details of school attendance of 1921, with that of previous years a slight 
discrepancy is involved in the fact that Indians are excluded in 1921 and included in the previous 
censuses. On a strictly comparable basis the percentage of persons 10 to 14 attending school 
in the nine provinces in 1921 was 88-59 while in 1911 it was 79-78; excluding Indians, the per- 
centage between 7 and 14 attending school in 1921 was 89-10. The discrepancy caused by the 
exclusion of Indians, therefore, makes a difference of only one-half of one per cent. 

By single years of age, the school attendance in 1911 and 1921 was as follows:— 


TABLE 56.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY SINGLE YEARS OF AGE 1911 AND 1921 


Per cent not attend-|Per cent of those at 


Per cent at school ing any period school attending 
Age 7-9 months 

15i7* > 1921 1911 J921 1911 1921 
HRVCars tS i RO. SURAT. ER ALS S CDAES SO ae cane 14-0 14-2 - - 57°4 54-5 
Ae IP ROR i ty cae i nA, FARRER NE Ree AN a) RPE 4 44-5 52-3 - _ 67-0 69-0 
TA VCR Ay sasrory es <o aph eyaes ee oa chee ett ie CORO ae eae LE Ars GRACE 72-7 82-6 27-8 17-4 80-0 84-2 
: F RGD chk. NE GA mea mit TiN ams AE Mp asia Lae ce ae ue i eee oe 
VARA ITE FARSI te AU Hl TRO, ARIAS 86-1 94-7 13-9 5-3 89-6 91-8 
Se MEN AR SORES 18k. Nea TAT, AMS ALN, Nene Aon Ae 86-9 94-7 13-1 5-3 90-0 92-0 
1 iy in| Heute ete atce iN ee J ki cet iat Bledel ee ae 83-8 93 +3 16-2 6:7 89-3 91-5 
jE MMT A Liles al’ CEM ME A WM TR (MIMD BEN offen alte i Ah 1 77°8 88-5 22-2 11-5 87-6 91-0 
VAS CBE EA Ree Ree ST PTS MeO RT CK ei ee 63-3 73°7 36-7 | 26:3 85-0 90-0 
ABS TRV CAR BT, AAI UT kd BE BP Eva SR SANUE RLS tT enn ee 27-1 34-7 - - - - 
DLO ick soe eey Sater, eligi dast taba yc Ws APM tg CEN 1 cle Ua 17-2 24-9 - - - = 
BOR ZA Ma utente ale Statice en sisi) Act ete foyelanate ee OTA ike eR Tne 1-5 2-3 = - - - 
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The two aspects of the situation, the percentage attending and the percentage not attending 
school, are shown above principally for the reason that the second of these aspects is directly 
connected with illiteracy. Non-attendance at 5 and 6 is considered unimportant; non-attend- 
ance after 14 is considered normal or meaningless and therefore omitted. 

It is seen that full attendance is evidently completed at the age of ll years. There is collat- 
eral evidence that children begin school up to the age of 11 and that the proportion beginning 
after this age is negligible, so that in the above table there is very little error involved in assuming 
that the percentage not at school at 11 years, though perhaps larger than the percentage never 
at school, yet generally varies from year to year with the percentage never at school. Calcu-- 
lations made on this assumption, therefore, can not be far wrong if it be premised that these 
calculations are not intended to be exact but are made merely for the purpose of showing the 
general trend. ; | | 

The age of 11 years shows the relative positions of 1911 and 1921 better than any other age 
It is seen that 13-1 per cent in 1911 and 5-3 per cent in 1921 were not attending school. On 
the assumption that these figures while not showing the proportions never attending school, 
are functionally related to these proportions, it would seem that the percentage illiterate as a 
result of the school non-attendance of 1911 was 23 times as great as that resulting from the school 
non-attendance in 1921. 

The percent attending 7 to 9 months might be considered as representing those deriving the 
benefit of approximately a full year’s attendance. From the table, then, a rough estimate may be 
made of the number of full years attended by children leaving school at 14 years of age. Assuming 
that those attending school less than 7 months at each age would not be the same individuals, if 
those at the age of 7 were supposed to be at school, say in 1914, those at 8 in 1915 and so on; also 
that the regularity in attendance was roughly the same in each of the eight years — 7. €., assuming 
that the pupils falling short of the year’s attendance are distributed throughout and are not the 
same pupils from year to year — then of the 142 pupils (per thousand) attending school at the 
age of 5 in 1921 only 77 would have attended a full year by the age of 6; only 53 would have 
attended two full years by the age of 7; 45 three full years by 8; 40 four full years by 9; 
37 five full years by 10; 33 six full years by 11 ; 30 seven full years by 12; about two of 
these would drop out before 13 and of the remaining 28 only 26 would have attended eight full 
years by 13; about 4 of the 26 would drop out before 14 and of the 22 remaining only 20 would 
have attended 9 full years by the age of 14. If a similar calculation is made for 1911 it will be 
found that only 10 would have thus attended 9 full years by the age of 14, while about 5 others in 
1911 and 6 others in 1921 would have attended 8 full years by the age of 13. On making similar 
calculations for those beginning at the other ages it will be found that about half as many again 
would have attended long enough to complete the common school course in 1921 as in 1911, while 
there would be a similar though diminishing difference in the case of those in each grade below 
the last grade of the common school course. A fact that should be noticed is that the improve- 
ment in the attendance of one period over another would have a tendency to increase the differ- 
ence in the proportions in the more advanced grades to a greater extent than the difference in the 
proportions in the lower grades as will presently be shown. It is seen in the last table that there is: 
a progression of waste in school attendance from year to year, the waste becoming less as the age 
of 11 is approached. If there is no fallacy involved in the assumption that this waste is general 
and not confined to the same individuals from year to year, this tendency has a most significant 
aspect in its bearing upon what may be termed near - illiteracy. The coherence of the results 
obtained from deductions on this assumption with the data obtained from teachers’ returns on 
the standing of pupils at school at each age would imply that the fallacy can not be so great as to 
affect seriously the reliability of the deductions. Out of every thousand beginning school in 1911 
and 1921 at, say the age of 5 years, about the same number fail to attend an adequate year by the 
age of 6 so that there is no divergence between the two censuses in the first year of school. The 
remainder lose another set of retarded by the age of 7 but more in 1911 than in 1921 and thus show 
a divergence meaning an improvement in the case of 1921. This progresses until the age of 14, 
so that the divergence is greater at this than at any previous age. The remainder left over after 
the successive sets of retarded have been left behind or dropped out of school are the most ad- 
vanced and are in the higher school grades. This results in a very rapid increase from Census to 
Census in those in secondary grades at 14, a less rapid increase in the next lower grade, and so on, 
until those in the lowest grades show the least improvement. There is a tendency to constancy, 
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then, in the case of those in lower grades at the school - leaving ages. Further, there is strong 
evidence that there is a tendency for those leaving school before 14 to be recruited from the 
lower grades in greater proportions than from the upper grades. Consequently a calculation made 
on the basis of attendance is apt to under - estimate the proportions reaching the higher grades 
and over - estimate the proportions passing beyond the lower grade. Further, there is a persist- 
ency shown from year to year in postponing attendance at school till the age of 8 and later. The 
persons beginning at these ages may make up a certain amount of lost time by virtue of their 
superior mental and physical maturity especially over the school worn children who have begun 
at 5 and have not made normal progress, but it should be clear that this again will only be true 
of the brighter element among these children, while the average or under average, who can do no 
more than one year’s work in one year, have not time to finish their common school course by the 
age of 14. This is another feature contributing to the increase in the case of the more advanced 
grades and constancy in the case of the lower grades. The sum total of the results has a dis- 
couraging aspect. While illiteracy in the sense of no schooling whatever is halving from decade 
to decade, and while the proportion in the upper common school and the high school grades have 
been about doubling from decade to decade, there is left a residuum of persons leaving school at 
grades which mean no more than the border line between illiteracy and literacy. This residuum 
has a tendency to remain constant, partly owing to postponing school attendance until age of 
8 years or later but chiefly owing to the waste occasioned by irregular attendance while at school. 
The most dangerous feature of the situation is that this waste may be so small each year as to be 
imperceptible while its cumulative results in eight or more years are great. For example, suppose 
that 7 months of attendance constituted a period sufficient for one promotion; if 90 per cent 
attended this period in a certain year it would appear like a very satisfactory attendance. Suppose 
this attendance was repeated from year to year for eight years, then for every 1,000 beginning 
school only 488 would have attended long enough for 8 promotions in the eight years if none had 
dropped out of school while if by a little more effort 95 per cent had attended each year, 648 
would have attended this full time. Even if 99 per cent attended each year, only 914 would have 
time enough to complete the work in eight years. As perfection may well be conceded as un- 
attainable, it is clear that even the inevitable quantity of accumulated waste is quite large, but the 
accumulation effected by each percentage of waste over and above that inevitable quantity has an 
accelerating tendency which is apt to escape attention when it is not closely watched. 

The remaining chapters of this section will deal with certain elements which enter into 
school non - attendance. The aspect of progress between censuses will be illustrated by one more 
table showing the improvement by provinces since 1911. Since the age of maximum enrolment, 
11 years, shows attendance at its best and consequently non - attendance at its minimum, it will 
perhaps be sufficient both for the sake of brevity and clearness to show improvement only at that 
age. Also since non - attendance is the feature directly connected with illiteracy it would seem 
more correct to calculate the improvement on the basis of the reduction of non - attendance 
rather than on that of the increase in attendance. If, for example, attendance in 1911 had been 
90 per cent while in 1921 it had been 95 per cent the improvement would be shown as 5 per cent 
over 90 per cent. From the point of view of non - attendance, however, it would be a decrease 
from 10 per cent in 1911 to 5 per cent in 1921, which is greatly different. 


TABLE 57.—PER CENT OF THE POPULATION AT THE AGE OF 11, OR AGE OF MAXIMUM ATTENDANCE 
NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL, BY PROVINCES, 1911 AND 1921 


Per cent not attending 


Province \ school for any period 
19111 19212 

Nine provinces 22 sisabe aa Cutie. tox ed, vel ee ee aa «ek esick hs oe 13 a 53 
Prince Fdward Islandss fees S50 A, Bd a ee ree RS 77 5-9 
DIOVA IC OtE e545 ete ate oe BoB Ya Vaio ole kine ee ob Cisse ees eC Bas a Sinseka dso cxeh eae eee 10-6 6°6 
OW LTUNSWICK. . oo ro rch c ee ee ee hetero eee ee hi OR ats c ccc 12-5 10-4 
Qubbee. isg4s ish «ic asd RBS eke Lt. GELS . Pek eee en eles dies s ce ee 9-8 5-0 
COMEETIO 2 Fis asap so. aic  v'o:eceal een Date alone Meek eT elk soto ts ae SI ahaa | a's» oc 9-9 3°9 
Manitoba 1.0. .494 03. OT I 5 tt VITAL, Se ee sede te, ieee er ee 20-8 4-4 
Saskatchewan ts) ive c> fois cliuntere Aces Mouredsldeka smo de cee hia ob <nehcol Lane 25-0 5:5 
AUDCIUS, oa coc ciins cones sees aegn tise st cen eh bata ht haat e meme eT Sey. has on ane 30:9 5-9 
20-5 4-3 


1 Including Indians. 
* Excluding Indians. The discrepancy caused in this way is insignificant in the case of Canada as a whole, buti is serious 
in the cases of Ontario and the four western provinces. 


CHAPTER 12 


A COMPARISON OF CENSUS DATA WITH TEACHERS’ REPORTS 


An exact consilience between the census data of school attendance and the data for 1921 
compiled from the returns of teachers in the different provinces is impossible for many reasons. 
One reason lies in the fact that about 11 per cent of those reported by the census as being “at 
school” were registered at other than publicly controlled schools, viz., private elementary and 
secondary schools, private business colleges, normal schools, special schools, technical schools, 
colleges and universities. Again, in the case of the year 1921 the census data were for nine months 
only and did not include pupils registered after June 1, 1921, whereas the teachers’ reports in- 
cluded not only pupils registered after June 1 but also pupils in summer schools before Sept- 
ember, 1920. A more serious source of difference is duplicate registration. A pupil may be 
registered in one school during the first part of the year, but on moving to another part of the 
province is registered in another school. Thus the same pupil may be counted twice or oftener. 
It is all but impossible to eliminate this source of error in education statistics, except perhaps 
in cases where the pupil is required to carry a school record card. 

It may not be practicable to estimate the discrepancy between census data and teachers’ 
reports arising from each source mentioned — it is impossible in the case of certain provinces 
where the ages at school were not given in 1921. In the cases of provinces giving ages at school in 
that year, however, it will be possible to give reasonable explanations of the differences. The data 
for a typical province are assembled in the accompanying table (Table 58). 


TABLE 58.—-COMPARISON OF TEACHERS REPORTS AND CENSUS FIGURES OF THE NUMBER 
ATTENDING SCHOOL IN PROVINCE A, 1921 
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School 
Age Census eae) Reports 
P Minus Census 

Sa MARNE RUMORS af hen (OR Seal es Hoch are ede eae a dae doth one tee 1,742 isi2 — 370 
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TS NY 9 TS CTS RINE CS SPR RS i unk EMR OR gine idlennaen na Id 10,489 11,217 728 
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MMO cor Solea fics 56.6 S408 siacb.o ote 'e OP wns dow Vn wa Saeed + on aol EY AEE? 6,158 7,009 851 
a ost gl MASSER eR Ree NL aaa aE TRO) PSP He LUN Fame els IV COOY uN OIE 4,159 4,442 283 
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First, it is noticeable that the difference between the two sets of data is greater than it 
seems from the total figures; a total difference of 109,391—104,065=5,325 instead of 7,475 
+2,150=9,625, for the reason that in the total the plus and minus differences partially cancel 
each other. In the second place it is noticeable that the ages at which the school reports exceed 
the census are the ordinary elementary and secondary school ages 6 to 16. The exception at 
the age of 12 may be attributed to discrepancy in age distribution. It is believed that further 
discrepancies in age distribution are accounted for by the irregularities which seems to be charac- 
teristic of census age distribution in all countries, e.g., 728 at 8; 1,341 at 9; 467 at 10, etc. 
These would cancel one another in the long run, except at the extreme ages 6 and 16. If some 
children given at the age of 6 were really 5 it would reduce the 694. However, it is clear that 
the ages at which the school reports exceed the census are the ages of ordinary school registration. 
The 370 at 5 and under are at kindergarten ages; some of the kindergarten would not be under 
public control and consequently would not be registered by the public school teachers. The 
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1,778 at the age of 17 and over could easily be accounted for by business colleges, normal schools 
and higher institutions. To the 7,475 at the ages of 6 to 16 might be added the majority of 
1,635 in private elementary and secondary schools making a total excess over the census of 
about 9,000. As the total at the ages of 6 to 16 was 97,093 the excess would be over 9 per cent 
of the census figures. 

The Department of Education’s report shows that during the last quarter of the year 4, 399 
pupils were added to the register. This was evidently during the months of May and face 
(The school year is August 1 to July 31), so that a fair proportion of this 4,399 may have been 
registered after June 1. It is not likely that this would account for more than 2,000 at the most 
so that at least 7 per cent excess has still to be explained. This proportion and a certain other 
proportion to be mentioned presently would seem to be explainable only by duplication of enrol- 
ment. The proportion mentioned as duplicated does not take into consideration the duplicates 
over the age of 17 years, where duplication is very apt to take place in view of the large number 
of high school pupils from districts other than those in which the high school is situated. In 
1921 in one class of high schools one-third of the enrolment were non-residents of the locality 
in which the school was situated. At least 1,000 of the high school pupils attended under these 
circumstances. ‘These should be added to the 1,778 by which the census figures exceeded the 
school figures. The total would now account for the pupils and students over and above those 
in elementary and secondary schools who were distributed as follows:— 


1. Universities, residents of the province ve Fee ite tv nN er il neh dere tk aN Ra SH Slee Sa dell a Cl Uae ah ll 1,569 
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3. Private schools not included in 1 and 2 (not necessarily all residents of the province)........... 1,175 
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Some of the 1,175 in private schools and business colleges would also have been registered 
in public schools during the year. Others would be residents of other provinces and countries, 
so that allowance has to be made for these unknown sources of error. The total enrolment, 
then, without making this allowance was as follows:— 


Bnrolmentimpublic schools, (school reports). \swh via viccdela oe cisigias aici seco terete etre et eee ovcialeleiaare 109 , 483 
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If the number of non-residents of the province and the number of pupils enrolled after 
June 1 were known, it would be possible to ascertain the exact duplication. As it is, it is probable 
that considerably ober 2,000 could be thus accounted for. Roughly 7,000 therefore, are dupli- 
cates. ‘This is about 7 per cent of the census data. 

As these figures are given only for illustration it is not necessary to go into each province 
in detail. One more illustration, however, may be useful. 


TABLE 59.—PROVINCE B, 1921 


. School 
Age Census Li reports 
ant minus census 
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As in the case of the other province it will be noticed that the excess of the school reports 
over the census figures is found at the regular school ages in this case only up to the 13th year 
instead of the 16th. There is no great significance, however, in the difference between the two 
provinces in this respect, except, perhaps, that the duplications at the high school ages were 
greater in the first province and thus disguised the proportion in other institutions. The statistics 
for ages 14 and over again point to private schools, business colleges, normal schools and higher 
institutions. In that year the numbers in these institutions in the province were as follows:— 
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Some in (3) and (4) would likely be from other provinces, while others would also be enrolled 
in publicly controlled schools during the year. The number enrolled in publicly controlled schools 
was 129,015, which added to the other institutions amounted to 135,865. This gives an excess 
over the census of 10,988. From this excess would have to be deducted the duplicates and non- 
_ residents already mentioned and the number registered after June 1. It will be seen that after 
making this allowance the net duplication in registration in publicly controlled schools would 
be very nearly 7 per cent as estimated in the case of the other province. 

Taking now the case of a city for which the statistics from teachers’ reports are very com- 
plete, it will be possible to show the extent of the duplication more directly. 

This city had in 1921 an enrolment in publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools 
(according to school reports) of 35,776 of whom 2,045 were residents of other parts of the province 
and 180 were registered after June 1. The enrolment in other institutions was 4,689 residents 
of the province in the case of higher institutions and excluding 276 in private schools who had 
been withdrawn from public schools during the year. The number of these who were residents 
of the city is undetermined. The total enrolment, then was 40,465. The census figures were 
36,114, making a difference of 4,351 in excess on the part of the school reports over the census 
figures, Of this excess the non-residents in publicly controlled schools accounted for 2,045 and 
the enrolment after June 1 for 180. As conceivably there would be no duplication in registration 
as between the city schools, the non-residents of the city in the other institutions would account 
for practically all the remainder. The 2,045 non-residents represent those who would be regis- 
tered in other schools in the province during the year. These also amounted to between 6 and 
7 per cent of the residents who would be enrolled on June 1. 


CHAPTER 13 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


The differences between the number attending school in one province and another, or between 
one city or census district and another might be expected to depend to a considerable extent 
upon the proportion the population of school age bears to the total population in the community. 
If the ages of 5 to 19 be taken roughly as the extreme limits of school age, the following table shows 
the relationship between provinces in this respect (Indians excluded). 

TABLE 60.—COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION WHICH SCHOOL ENROLMENT FORMS OF THE 


POPULATION 5-19 YEARS WITH THE PROPORTION WHICH IT FORMS OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION 


Pree emis 'au.1 2 2°000l 89, ae 

Population | Total total Par cont af Lae 

Province 5-19 population sear Number | population | population 

5-19 at school 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Prince Mdwards Teland oi 8cn.0cteie « chyefae tose BG oa pet ee 88,380 31-4 16,853 60-7 19-1 
INGVENSCOUILS pacers tea ae coo ieioe nema cnet 168 ,272 521,789 32-2 103 , 034 61-2 19-8 
New) Brumswicles. 2. seis. sees ees betes fee: 129,319 386 ,545 33°5 73,120 56°5 18-9 
CUIGDEC I. Soe BANS Cai oo iateae one aedtn ahaa te oie 819,976 | 2,349,633 34-9 484,708 59-1 20-6 
Ontario PSV se Se aa i bas ores 830,326 | 2,907,008 28-6 532,071 64-1 18-3 
dul Fehr hiCs 9) 0}: Ripe ak ie Ae 5 SE Ed Sr ietreiey orem 196,362 596,249 32-9 123 ,896 63-1 20-8 
Siska che wane. assis ouch sei sate Oa eee eers & 246 , 564 744 ,602 33-1 151,399 61-4 20-3 
Albertaverrctait, BIAInOsh dbbh ¢ bcs y sett a Cotes f 179,612 573,897 31-3 112,712 62-8 19-6 
IBTitish Coli bias se.betiage heresies ee tees aes 130,322 502,205 26-0 86,124 66-1 17-1 
INNO PLOVINCES .ok sols) teed ons phan = hee 2,728,524 | 8,670,308 31-5 | 1,683,917 61-7 19-4 


The last column indicates how much the proportion of the population at school depends 
upon the proportion the school ages bear to the total population.’ A compensating feature, how- 
ever, is seen most strikingly in a comparison of columns 3 and 5. It is noticeable that the per- 
centage at 5-19 of the total population in the nine provinces — 7. e., the average for the nine 
provinces —is 31-5. The average percentage at school of the population 5-19 in the nine 
provinces is 61-7. Every province, however, except Manitoba has the figures in the two columns 
on opposite sides of these averages, 7. e., when the figure in column 3 is above its average the 
corresponding figure in column 5 is below its average and vice versa. It would appear from 
this that there was an inverse relationship between the percentage which the ages of 5 to 19 form 
of the total population and the percentage of these at school. In other words, it would seem that 
a large proportion of children is disadvantageous to school attendance. The province with the 
smallest proportion of the total population at 5 to 19 has the largest proportion of these at school; 
the second smallest has the second largest; the rest, with one exception, follow the same trend 
fairly closely. This is, of course, quite natural from the .point of view of providing accommod- 
ation and supervising the attendance of pupils at school. It has the effect, however, of making 
the proportion of the population of all ages at school between the ages of 5 to 19 almost a constant. 
It is noticeable that the average for the nine provinces, namely, 19-4, does not vary from the 
percentage of any province by more than 2-3 points. This would seem to mean that an estimate 
of the population on the basis of the school enrolment, being 19-4 per cent of it, would be liable 
to an error of only 2 per cent at the most, while it would be practically perfect for most provinces. 
Appearances are, however, treacherous in this case, since the very influences that make it constant 
are the most apt to be removed as conditions improve. It is clear that the ultimate tendency is 
for the school enrolment to vary as the proportion of the total population formed by the number 
at school age varies. The offsetting tendency is purely temporary, and may be considered in the 
nature of a problem to be solved in time, while the main tendency shows normal conditions. 
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Since school attendance at 5 and 6 is comparatively meaningless, and since attendance after 
14 reflects tendencies towards secondary and higher education rather than elementary, the 
connection between population and school attendance may be shown more clearly in the case of 
attendance at the ages of 7 to 14 as follows:— 


TABLE 61.-COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION WHICH SCHOOL ENROLMENT FORMS OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION 7-14 YEARS WITH THE PROPORTION WHICH IT FORMS OF THE TOTAL POPULA- 
TION (INDIANS EXCLUDED) 


oon 
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: ota opulation tota ssa: 
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7-14 Total Per cent at a ool 
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The compensating feature mentioned in connection with the ages of 5 to 19 is not so clearly 
shown in the case of ages 7 to 14, although it is seen to be present. Consequently, there would 
seem to be a still greater dependence of the portion of those at school from 7 to 14 upon the 
proportion the population at that age bears to the total population. It may be of value to calcul- 
ate how much of the differentiation between the provinces in the number at school at these ages 
is due to this proportion. 


TABLE 62 
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The point that the percentage of the population at 7 to 14 years attending school is roughly 
in inverse proportion to the percentage which the population at 7 to 14 forms of the total popu- 
lation would be important if actually true. It is not safe to conclude that it is true on the 
strength of what happens in so small a number of different cases as nine provinces. If it were 
found to hold generally true of every census division in Canada, the conclusion might be regarded 
as valid for Canada, although not necessarily valid in principle — in another country the results 
might be different. In the next chapter it will be seen that it happens to be true of certain rural 
divisions, but merely incidentally true, not necessarily true in principle. By this is meant that if 
it held under all conditions or even under a large number of different conditions, it might be 
regarded as true in principle; if, however, it is found to hold merely because of the existence 
of a third known factor, it is to be regarded as holding true only incidentally. The distinction is 
important. If it were true in principle, it might be regarded as permanent, and school attendance 
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and age distribution of population might be predicted from one another; if only incidentally 
true it is merely a temporary phase which will disappear with its temporary cause and no such 
prediction can be made. At the same time, it would be interesting to ascertain whether it was 
true in fact — even if incidentally — of Canada in 1921. As mentioned, nine provinces is too 
small a number of cases to warrant any conclusion. If, however, it should happen to be true of 
the 79 cities and towns with a population of over 7,500, it may be regarded as true in fact of the 
urban population of Canada. 

In the 79 cities and towns the average percentage of the total population formed by the 
population 7-14 years was 16-4 while the average percentage not at school was 7-2. In 51 out of 
the 79 the percentage not at school was above or below the average according as the proportion 
of the population 7-14 was above or below the average, while 18 more were together within close 
range of the average, although on opposite sides of it, leaving 10 decided exceptions. The corre- 
lation between school non-attendance and per cent of the total population at 7-14 years was 
0-38.1 

Theoretically, then, if the distribution of the population were the same in all cities, the 
average difference between one city and another in per cent not at school would be appreciably 
less than the actual difference. The correlation is not high, however, and these actual figures 
should not be stressed to the same extent as they might be if the correlation were, say, over 60. 
There seems to be a better correlation in rural centres, however, than in these cities and towns, 
so that on the whole it may be said to be true of the year 1920-21 that the greater the proportion 
of the population at 7 to 14 years of age the less the proportion of these at school. It does not, 
however, prove whether this is generally and permanently true or merely incidentally or tempo- 
rarily true. 

If it is a general truth, and not merely a by-product of some other feature, that a large pro- 
portion of the population at school age handicaps completeness of attendance at school — and 
since in any case it was true in fact of the year 1920-21, it is‘very much to the credit of five or 
six cities? which were among the highest in point of the proportion of population at the ages of 
7 to 14 and among the lowest in point of percentage not at school. The city which showed the 
lowest percentage not at school (2-5) had 19-1 per cent of its total population at 7 to 14 in which 
respect it ranked seventh of the 79 cities. It is perhaps still more to the credit of one province 
which has by far the highest percentage of its population at 7 to 14 that it is one of the very best 
in point of the proportion at this age at school from 7 to 9 months. 

If it is. true that a large proportion of the population at school age militates against complete- 
ness of school attendance, then this should be considered one of the additional problems a rural 
population has to face. Excluding Indians, the percentage which the population at 7 to 14 years 
forms of the total population is 18-7 in rural centres and 16-1 in urban centres. According to the 
results already mentioned, this 2-6 per cent additional in rural centres would account for a 
portion of the rural children at these ages as not being at school. 


1 Standard deviation of per cent not at school=2-9; standard deviation of per cent total population at 7-14=2-24. 

2 Among these cities were Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Brandon and Port Arthur, Medicine Hat showing 19-1 per cent 
of the total population at 7-14 years (against an average for all cities of 16-4 per cent) and only 2-5 per cent not at school 
(against an average for all cities of 6-9 per cent). 


CHAPTER 14 


THE SEX FACTOR IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE! 


The sex element in school attendance is especially important in view of the fact that non- 
attendance at school is more closely connected with the illiteracy of females than of males. As 
will be seen in later chapters 15 and 16 the correlation of non-attendance of both sexes with 
illiteracy of females is greater than with illiteracy of males; it will also be seen that generally 
the occupation of females has some connection with school attendance. There are good 
and bad aspects of this tendency. The good comes in as a compensating factor to the connection 
between illiteracy and school non-attendance, in that the percentage of illiteracy among females 
is slightly lower than that among males. The bad aspect consists of the fact that the superiority 
of females on point of illiteracy is true only of the Canadian and British born. Incidentally 
this fact is true only of certain provinces. In the case of the foreign born in rural centres in 
Canada as a whole the percentage illiterate of males was 11-44; of females, 15-74. In urban 
parts the females were somewhat better, percentage males, 11-07, females 10-71. The British 
born, on the other hand, showed a slightly higher percentage among females than among males 
in urban centres, but the percentage among either sex was negligible as compared with the other 
classes (0-67 per cent males, 0-72 per cent females). Twenty-two out of the 31 specified races 
showed a higher percentage of illiteracy among females than among males, while only nine showed 
the opposite tendency, namely the English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, French, Belgians, Danes, 
Dutch and Negroes. These of course formed the great majority of the population, namely 
5,747,760 out of 6,595,040 over the age of 10 years, or 2,816,295 out of 3,172,906 females over 
the age of 10 years. Thus the races showing a higher percentage of illiteracy among females 
than among males formed 13 per cent of the total population, while the females of these races 
form only 8 per cent of the female population. At the same time the latter included the races 
containing the highest percentages of illiteracy. There were in all 46,586 foreign born illiterate 
females or 13-28 per cent of the foreign born females over 10 years and 56,137, or 11-28 per cent 
of the foreign born males over 10 years of age. 

In the matter of school attendance, the percentage at school in Canada as a whole at the 
ages of 7 to 14 was slightly higher among boys than among girls (89-19 as against 89-01). This 
was true of all provinces except one. It was also true as a whole of the ages 10 to 14, though 
there were three exceptions in this case, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
The difference at these ages, however, as indeed at all the ages between 7 and 14, was negligible. 
When it came to attendance between the ages of 15 and 19 the difference was considerable and 
in favour of the females (males 23-00; females 26-78). The percentages at each age not attending 
school are compared by sexes as follows:— 
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OD LLG. Mo Abb BRAN ROW Melts SOPATLL UA LRDIR VS. alla. DEERE ALD ne cs 20-5 20:6 
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According to the reasoning in the last chapter, about the same number per thousand of 
boys and girls attend school at some time in their life but somewhat more boys than girls are 
handicapped by beginning late and still more by leaving school early. However it is neither 
in beginning early or remaining until 14 that the girls gain so much on the boys. Unfortunately, 


1 Ref. especially Census 1921, vol. IT, p. 696. 
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comparative data by sex have not been given by single years of age for the number of months 
attended during the year between the ages of 7 and 14. However, during the full period between 
7 and 14 the girls attending over 7 months formed a slightly larger percentage of the girls attending 
for any period than the boys formed. It would seem, however, that the chief advantage on 
point of time gained by girls is between the ages of 14 and 18. Presumably this is because of 
the large proportion of girls as compared with boys who go on to high school work. There is 
no evidence of any very great difference between the two sexes up till the age of 14. The same 
facts come out in data on school standing. The average grade of boys at certain age is slightly 
lower than that of girls, but not at all ages. More girls, however, go on to secondary work, 
presumably because the boys leave school to go to work. 

As already mentioned, the fact that girls thus tend to remain longer at school than boys 
has not necessarily a bad significance, especially as the tendency of boys also to go on to high 
school work has been growing rapidly during the last five years. It would seem since the school 
attendance of the population is more closely connected with the educational status of females’ 
than of males, that it augurs well for the future of education in Canada that the sex which in 
recent years has been enabled to remain longer at school happens to be the sex which has the 
more direct influence upon school attendance. The importance of this question can hardly be 
over emphasized. The situation at the close of the War was gloomy for the educational future 
of the male sex. While males were still leading in numbers in higher educational institutions 
it seemed clear that this was because they had had all the advantages of an early start and 
traditions, both of which advantages might have a tendency to lose their influence as time went 
on. The secondary educational institutions, however, seemed to be in process of monopolization 
by the female sex, and these institutions are, of course, the source of supply for the higher insti- 
tutions. Statistics of secondary school enrolment by sex have been available for all provinces 
only since 1921. In the year 1904 the comparative number of boys and girls in secondary insti- 
tutions in three provinces were 15,595 for boys and 20,090 for girls, or 1 to 1-29; in 1913 in four 
provinces it was 23,153 boys and 29,807 girls—still 1 to 1-29. In 1918 there were 21,108 boys 
and 31,534 girls or 1 to 1-50. In 1919 there were 22,421 boys and 33,012 girls or 1 to 1-47. 
In 1923 there were 38,988 boys and 49,275 girls or 1 to 1-27. It is true that the last two years 
saw the highest proportion of boys in the whole record. In 8 provinces in 1923 the comparative 
numbers were 52,635 boys and 66,505 girls or 1 to 1-26. In the 9 provinces including preparatory 
university courses, there were 63,292 boys and 69,883 girls or 1 to 1-10. The private schools 
would decrease this ratio slightly. The aggregate of a number of provinces does not show the 
tendency in this matter so well as the record of each province separately. In one province 
the proportion of boys and girls in secondary grades in 1904 was 1 to 1-80; in 1910, 1 to 1-70; 
in 1913, 1 to 1-70; in 1914, 1 to 1-80; in 1915, 1 to 1-80; in 1917, 1 to 1-98; in 1918, 1 to 1-99; 
in 1919, 1 to 2-02; in 1920, 1 to 1-87; in 1921, 1 to 1-83; in 1922, 1 to 1-65; in 1923, 1 to 1°57. 

During the war years, then, it looked as if there might be a tendency towards a monopoly 
of secondary education by the female sex. The reasons both during the war and during the 
years leading up to the war were easy enough to see. From the time secondary education ceased 
to be a special class privilege, up till recent years, the high school course was regarded in the light 
of a vocational course, not asa continuation of general education. The vocation to which it chiefly 
led was teaching, and when it is remembered that the normal school course added to this high 
school course is, in all provinces except one, of only 9 months duration for First Class Certificate, 
and when in the case of the majority of teachers in one province an extra year of high school 
work was accepted in lieu of a normal school course for certain classes of certificates, it will be 
seen that the high school was directly a vocational school. Since teaching attracted more women 
than men, the high school became a vocational school for girls. Naturally, then, the girls in 
secondary schools were in the majority. This situation was intensified during the war. During 
recent years the high school is becoming also a continuation achool, that is, a continuation of 
general education. To this is added the secondary technical schools. The result seems to be 
an increase in the proportion of boys. When it is considered, then, that this proportion is 
increasing, and that the large proportion of girls in high school work during the last twenty years 
has been incidentally promoting their general as well as their vocational educational interests, 
and that educated females exert such a healthy influence upon the education of the community; 
it will be seen that the juxtaposition of circumstances which led to this process of increasing the 
number of females in secondary work was in all probability a happy one. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE INFLUENCE ON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF SOCIAL FACTORS! 


The outstanding facts in connection with school attendance, as influenced by geographical 
and other physical conditions, might be expected to be revealed by the difference between the 
aggregate figures for rural and urban areas in all Canada. Whatever may be the fallacies of 
conclusions based on these results, such conclusions are not unusual. 

The danger of conclusions from aggregated rural and urban statistics of school attendance 
arises from the truth that factors influencing school attendance, over and above such factors 
as are essentially inseparable from rural and urban conditions, are apt not only to mask the 
effects of rural and urban conditions, but also to cancel one another in the sum total of a large 
country, which is not a single unit but consists of eleven political divisions, a great variety of 
climatic conditions, races, etc. For example, suppose that school attendance is strongly in- 
fluenced by climatic conditions on the one hand and racial characteristics on the other. If, 
province A has a severe climate but a small proportion of certain races in rural areas, while 
province B has a mild climate and a large proportion of these races in rural areas; then the 
difference between rural areas and urban areas might be the same in province A as in province 
B, but clearly for different reasons. It is also clear that the totals for provinces A and B would 
not lead the student to accurate inferences as to the intrinsic difference between rural and urban 
conditions. 

The main facts in the gross totals may be given in the following tables:— 


TABLE 63.—PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS FROM 5 TO 19 YEARS OF AGE NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL 
BY SINGLE YEARS OF AGE, IN RURAL AREAS AND URBAN AREAS, WITH TOTALS FOR 7-14 YEARS, 
DIVIDED AS CANADIAN BORN, BRITISH BORN AND FOREIGN BORN, 1921 (INDIANS EXCLUDED) 
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Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
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The ages which would naturally be taken as representing the general status of school attend- 
ance are the ages from 7 to 14 years. These are the common or elementary school ages. They 
are also the usual ages of compulsory attendance, and a glance at the table will show that they 


1Ref. especially Census 1921, vol. IT, pp. 596 and 692. 
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are the normal ages for school attendance; that is, they are the ages between the first and the 

last of which there are no extreme cases of non-attendance. The aggregate percentage not at 

school at these ages is 7-51 in urban and 13-85, or almost twice as large in rural communities.! 
What is understood here as essentially rural conditions may be listed as follows:— 


1. New or recent settlements, or thinly populated settlements, finding it difficult or impos- 
sible to provide school accommodation. 


2. Distance from school. 


3. Climatic conditions, variations in which would naturally be more felt in rural than in 
urban communities. 


4. Some might add: non-attendance at school owing to the pupils’ time being needed on 
the farm. This, however, is a doubtful item, inasmuch as the pupil’s time might also 
be needed in urban areas. Indeed, in rural centres, while occasional or periodic absence 
from school at certain periods of the agricultural year might be expected, it is difficult 
to conceive a necessity for absence throughout the year. 


The last item might therefore, be more properly included among the non-essential conditions 
of rural life. The essential conditions might be classed as physical, and any others as non- 
physical conditions. Among these latter might conceivably be included: illiteracy of parent 
or of district; propensity to disobey or evade the laws; a greater proportion of ill health in rural 
than in urban communities? (a non-essential condition most assuredly) Etc. etc. 

Going back to the table it is remarkable that: 


1. at the ages of 5 and 6 there is not much difference between the attendance in rural and 
urban children. Out of the total population at the ages of 5 and 6, 31-7 per cent 
attended school for some period in rural as compared with 35-8 per cent in urban 
areas—a very slight difference. It would seem that while rural conditions affect 
regularity of attendance at these early ages, they do not affect the age of beginning 
school or attendance during the summer months. Yet it was reasonable to expect 
that distance from school would tend towards raising the age of beginning school in 
rural areas. . 


2. The average (mean) age of those attending school at the ages of 5 to 19 was 10-45 years 
in rural areas and 10-84 years in urban areas. The average age of the population 5 
to 19 in rural areas was 11-43 and in urban areas 11-57, so that the slightly greater 
average age of the urban school children was partly due to the fact that the urban 
population at these ages are somewhat older than the rural. When this is considered 
in conjunction with the fact that 58-65 per cent of the population at the ages of 5 to 
19 were at school in rural areas as compared with 65-17 in urban areas, and that prac- 
tically the same percentage of rural and of urban children attended ot the ages of 5 
and 6 so that the urban children were not unduly weighted by the younger ages, it is 
clear that the superiority of urban areas was due, not so much to an earlier start which 
would be favoured by urban residence, or to remaining longer at school, as to better 
enrolment at the compulsory attendance ages, and especially at the ages of 10 to 12— 
ages which should be affected least of all by rural conditions. 


3. The difference between rural and urban areas is less in the case of the British born than 
of the foreign and less in the case of the foreign born than of the Canadian born. That 
this is true, of practically all ages may be shown by the following table:— 


1 It is important to mention at the outset that the age of 14 was responsible for a considerable amount of this difference. 
At the ages of 7 to 13 the percentage not at school was 11-4 in rural and 6-4 in urban communities, a difference between 
rural and urban of 5:0, whereas the difference in the case of the ages of 7-14 was 6:34. Absence from school at the age of 
14 can not be attributed to the physical element in rural conditions or to essentially rural conditions except in’so far as they 
prevent the institution of high schools. Less than half of the rural and urban pupils combined are in high school grade 
at the age of 14, while in rural schools at the age 13 about one-fourth are in Grade VIII or above, i.e., less than this proportion 
are ready for high school at the age of 14. This is the upper limit of the proportion at this age affected by rural environment 
through the difficulties in the way of instituting high schools. From this proportion should be deducted those who actually 
attend high school from rural communities, those who are in high school grades in rural schools and the large proportion 
who would not go to high school in any case. The proportion of the age of 14 not at schools in rural areas was 32-5 and in 
ete 1. Only a part of the difference between these two proportions could have been due to the non-institution of high 
schools. 


2 The suggestion of a possibility of a greater prevalence of ill health in rural than in urban communities (among school 
children) may be somewhat startling, yet it seems to be by no means contrary to experience in school medical inspection. 
Colds, gland and similar troubles are probably to be expected to prevail more among rural than among urban children, 
but it hike hesbeed be expected that the prevalence of malnutrition should be greater in rural communities. Yet this 
seems to be the case. 
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TABLE 64.-PERCENTAGE NOT AT SCHOOL AT EACH AGE OF THE CANADIAN, BRITISH AND 
_ FOREIGN BORN POPULATION IN URBAN AREAS EXPRESSED AS FRACTION OF THE PERCENT- 
AGE NOT AT SCHOOL OF THE SAME AGES AND CLASSES IN RURAL AREAS 
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Since the British and foreign born are immigrants, the above figures would seem to indicate 
that the attendance of the immigrants was affected to a great extent by the fact that many of 
them arrived in Canada in 1921 too late to attend school. If the supposition that they were more 
likely than the Canadian born to have settled in sparsely settled districts which lacked school 
accommodation is taken into consideration, it might have been expected that rural conditions 
would have affected the immigrants to a greater extent than the native born, whereas the con- 
trary was true. 

4. Taking now the comparative rural and urban attendance by provinces, the following per- 
centages of all classes of the population at the ages of 7 to 14 were not at school during the year:— 
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The true mean and the mean of the percentages are practically identical in the rural areas? 
showing that the weights of relative populations have practically no influence, and thus suggesting 
that density of population is not all important, while in urban areas the provinces aggregating the 
smaller urban population have, on the whole, a smaller proportion of children out of school than 
the other provinces. 

5. Taking now the attendance by sexes, the following percentages of boys and girls at each 
age from 5 to 24 were not at school during the year:— 


(INDIANS EXCLUDED) 
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The differences in these figures are very slight, but it is remarkable that at the ages of 7 to 
14 the relative positions of male and female are reversed as between rural and urban, and that a 
larger proportion of boys than of girls are out of school in rural areas, and a larger proportion of 
girls than of boys in urban areas. On examining the tables it is seen that this happens at the 
ages 10 to 14; also that in rural areas relatively fewer boys than girls are at school at the ages of 
5 and 6; while the contrary is true of the ages of 7 to 9. Now of all ages, one would least expect 
those of 10 to 14 to be more favourable for the attendance of girls than of boys in rural parts, if 
the non - attendance were due to climatic or geographical conditions. 

6. Sixteen rural divisions out of the 219 census divisions were found in which the percent- 
ages of children not at school were less than in the adjoining urban areas. The aggregate popula- 
tions of the 16 centres were as follows:— 


—— Rural Urban 
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An analysis of each of these areas for the purpose of ascertaining the causes of this remarkable 
phenomenon will be made further on. It may be mentioned here that they represent six out of the 
nine provinces of Canada. 

The six foregoing illustrations would seem to suggest that the superiority of urban over rural 
areas in school attendance is not wholly due to the superior physical advantages of the former. 
In other words, it would seem that the poorer school attendance in rural communities is not 
wholly due to conditions which are necessarily rural. The psychological, or perhaps more correctly 
the human, element would seem to play a large part. The remainder of this chapter will be 
devoted to investigating the comparative magnitudes of the physical and human elements. 

It is assumed that if all parents were equally willing to send their children to school in both 
urban and rural communities the sole advantage of the urban over the rural would be the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The operation of schools throughout the year. In some new or thinly settled rural com- 
munities it is conceivable that the settlers have not been long enough in the community to establish 
a school or that the number of children is so small that a school has not been built or operated. 
It is also conceivable that the settlement is so remote as to be unattractive to teachers, so that 
such a rural community is either unable to procure a teacher or is compelled to pay more for the © 
services of one than an urban community would have to pay. Thus there is a greater difficulty 
in providing school accommodations in rural areas, and for this reason rural children are sent to 
school at a greater financial sacrifice than urban children. 

2. The urban children have ready access to school; the rural children may have to walk or 
drive a long distance, involving greater physical exertion than the urban children. Crippled 
and sickly urban children may attend for the whole or part of the day; such children resident in 
rural parts, at a distance of a mile or two from school, can attend only at a financial sacrifice 
perhaps beyond the means of the parents. Further, attendance for a part of the day would be 
more difficult to arrange in a rural area. 

3. Climatic changes should play but a negligible part in the non - attendance of urban, 
children; whereas they might be expected to play a very large part in that of rural children. 
However, this should not prevent children from attending during some part of the year, although 
it might affect regularity of attendance. 

Other ‘‘excusable’”’ elements entering into non - attendance give the urban areas no necessary 
advantages. Occasional illness and poverty should be ‘at least as prevalent in the urban as in the 
the rural centres. If rural children fail to attend during a year because no school was provided or 
no teacher employed for other reasons than those already mentioned, this is not a necessary or 
valid reason for the children failing to attend. 

Two elements remain which are purely psychological; the will to attend, and the facilities for 
enforcing laws requiring attendance. 

Now if the will and compulsion factors, also such other factors as are common to both rural 
and urban areas, were to be ignored and only the physical factors taken into consideration it 
might be eecicd — 

Leni Dat ‘hick populated rural areas would show very little difference in school attendance 

from the adjoining urban areas, while the difference would increase with the decrease 
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in density of population, so that very thinly settled rural areas would show a great 
difference from their adjoining urban areas ; 

2. That new rural settlements would show greater differences from their adjoining urban 

areas than older settlements; 

3. That rural areas subject to extremes of climate would show greater differences than 

areas in mild climates; 

4. That prosperous rural settlements would approach nearer to their neighbouring urban 

areas than poor rural settlements. 

Least of all was it to be expected that the illiteracy of a community would show any con- 
nection with the school attendance of the year 1920 - 21, either in urban areas, or in rural areas. 
Illiteracy is the result of past school non - attendance; the fact that an illiterate community would 
show poorer attendance in a given year than a less illiterate community would indicate either that 
poor attendance had been characteristic of that community for some years, or else, as is much 
more likely in a new country like Canada, that the people who had moved into that community 
were illiterate and consequently were too poor to or did not see the necessity for providing school 
accommodations or sending their children to school. In either case, illiteracy would not be caused 
by the non - attendance of 1920 - 21; rather, school non - attendance would be either an effect 
or a close companion of previously existing illiteracy. 

In order to test the connection between illiteracy and school non - attendance the census 
divisions of Canada were taken one by one, excluding one whole province and such divisions in 
the other provinces as contained one or more per cent of Indians. The reason for excluding the 
latter was that the census data on school attendance do not include Indians, who are included in 
the data on illiteracy. The reasons for excluding the province mentioned are that, while the 
percentage of illiteracy in this province is a little higher than the average for Canada, school 
attendance is very good, as is also the literacy of the younger population. This province alone has 
no statute laws for compulsory attendance, but the rural parts of this province are practically 
free from the racial problems which complicate the situation in other provinces and render 
compulsory attendance laws so necessary. 

The remaining divisions contained 96 rural areas and 90 urban areas (six of the divisions 
having no urban population). The percentage of illiteracy of the Canadian born in each rural 
area was compared with the percentage of Canadian born children 7 to 14 not at school in that 
area, while the same was done with each urban area. The results are so interesting that although 
the figures of each area cannot be given for want of space, it would seem advisable to give a 
summary of them. For the following table the rural divisions have been arranged in descending 
order of percentage of illiteracy. The summary contains five groups, with the number of children 
7 to 14 and the number of these at school given side by side with the figures for illiteracy in each 


group. 
TABLE 64A.—_ILLITERACY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN 96 RURAL CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1921 


= . 
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1 The 96 divisions were first arranged in order of illiteracy, the division with the highest percentage illiterate being: 
taken as number one and so on to the division with the lowest. As might be expected it did not happen in every case that 
the division showing greater illiteracy than the one immediately following also showed greater school non-attendance— 
due mention is made of exceptions further on. To ensure a progression of school non-attendance according to illiteracy 
the 96 divisions arranged as above were then divided into five groups of different sizes, the group containing the greatest 
number of divisions being group 3, groups 2 and 4 containing each approximately the same number of divisions, but fewer 
than group 3, groups 1 and 5 also containing the same number of divisions. The number of divisions in each group is in 
the same proportions as the arrangement later shown on page 107. This arrangement without in any way falsifying the figures, 
enabled a progression of school non-attendance with illiteracy to be shown for illustration only. The true progression is: 
of course shown in the coefficient of correlation and regressions (see page 102). 
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It is clear that the percentage not at school varies remarkably closely with the illiteracy 
of the community. It is further noticeable that the unweighted averages of the percentages 
of both illiteracy and school non-attendance are below the true averages (that is, the percentages 
which the total number illiterate and not at school form of the total population at the ages in 
question). This goes to show that the less populous rural divisions are superior both in literacy 
and school attendance to the more populous divisions. This is contrary to expectation. 

In passing it may be interesting to note that the group with from 17-55 to 23-70 per cent 
of illiterates has a much larger proportion of children than the average of the 96 divisions, the 
proportion of children 7 to 14 to the population 10 years and over being 35-6 per cent as com- 
pared with 27-6 for all the divisions considered and 32-7 for all Canada. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ILLITERACY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The exact connection between percentage illiterate and percentage not at school in each 
division may be expressed by the Pearsonian co-efficient of correlation. It was found to be 
almost perfect in rural areas (0-92) and very strong in urban areas (0-75). 

The value of the above results should now be explained, in which connection it must be 
remembered that the smallest rural area available for the investigation was the census division, 
varying in population from three or four thousand to forty or fifty thousand, and varying still 
more in land area. It would have been preferable to obtain the data for smaller areas, although 
this also would have had its disadvantages, since it would be unwise to arrive at conclusions 
derived from the study of a small number of persons. 

The chief objection that will arise, in the mind of the general reader at least, to conclusions 
based upon the above comparison is that they are mere inferences—that the evidence is indirect. 
When it is found that within a certain area a large proportion of the children are out of school 
and at the same time a large proportion of the adults are illiterate, it might be said that this is 
very little evidence that the two phenomena are necessarily connected. Although non-attendance 
and illiteracy may co-exist In a comparatively large area, it is possible that those who are out 
of school are not the children of the illiterate people. Indeed the bearing of illiteracy upon school 
attendance might take many forms, among them the condition of the area in respect of school 
accommodations. Even apart from this, there is no intention to convey the idea that because 
school attendance is poor in an isolated case and illiteracy at the same time worse than the average, 
the two are necessarily connected. They may either have no connection, or they may both be 
due to a common cause, such as a very sparse population, etc. Where, however, it is found 
that in nearly all cases where the community has a greater proportion of illiterates than the 
average, the proportion not at school is also greater, then the evidence of a connection between 
them, while still indirect, is too strong to be ignored. But when in nearly all of a large number 
of cases that are examined, if a community has a certain proportion of illiterates above or below 
the average, it has also a corresponding proportion above or below the average of children out 
of school in spite of physical conditions, then the evidence is so strong that to ignore it would 
be unreasonable. Where the few exceptions to the agreement between the two are easily traceable 
to a definite cause, the evidence becomes still stronger. 

It might also be objected that whereas the number of children in a community varies roughly 
as the number of married couples, the illiterates include older children and unmarried or childless 
persons as well as parents of children, and therefore the connection between illiteracy and school 
non-attendance, however real, is too involved to come out in statistics of this nature, in anything 
like definite proportions. This objection is not valid. The definite proportion in which the 
connection appears is not a ratio but another sort of function which is only partly connected 
with the relative number of illiterate parents and of other illiterates. The non-school 
attendance might be the cumulative results of illiteracy, of which the relation of illiterate parents 
to illiterate children is only oneform. Further, in spite of the many reasons which might be given 
as to why the connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance should be masked to 
too great an extent by other causes to show up in census statistics, the connection actually does 
appear, showing how strong the connection must be. Thus, instead of there being many important 
factors accounting for the proportion of children not attending school, there are only a few very 
important causes and perhaps thousands of very minor causes, but the few important causes 
stand out clearly and are easily traceable. | 
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The superior value of direct evidence can be overrated. For example, it might be contended 
that to determine the connection between illiteracy and school attendance, it is necessary to 
know directly that illiterate people keep their children out of school. Suppose it were possible 
to obtain the information which this knowledge would seem to require. Suppose statistics of 
the number of children of illiterate parents or guardians at school and not at school, also the 
number of children of ‘‘iterate’”’ persons at school and not at school, were available. In area A 
there are (suppose) 60 children of illiterate parents and 6 of them did not attend school in a certain 
year, while in the same area there are 600 children of “‘literate”’ parents, and 30 of them did not 
attend school. In area B there are 80 children of illiterate parents and 20 children of “literate” 
parents and in the case of each class the proportion out of school was the same, say, 20 per cent. 
It is clear that these figures in themselves would mean nothing. Suppose that similar data 
for all the areas in Canada were available. It is clear that to make use of the contradictory 
figures which would doubtless be obtained, it would be necessary to call in the aid of several 
other items of evidence, some of which would be indirect, so that after all the conclusions would 
be partly based upon indirect evidence. On the other hand, if results are obtained and inter- 
preted by indirect evidence and it is then found that they are corroborated by direct evidence, 
wherever this is obtainable, this evidence may be considered conclusive. 

Another advantage of indirect evidence lies in the fact that it gives the true emphasis to the 
underlying causes, which causes might attract no attention if they came under direct observation. 

The indices of correlation which have been obtained mean that not only do the areas with 
very high percentages of illiteracy show poorer school attendance than areas with very low 
illiteracy, but that the one intimately accompanies the other. 


This direct evidence has been obtained since the above was written and is to be found on page 125. 
It is more strongly conclusive than was expected. A compilation from the census of 1921 was made of 
1,322,937 children 7-14 years of age illiterate and not at school whose parents were: (1) both illiterate; 
(2) father only illiterate; (3) mother only illiterate; (4) both “‘literate’”’. The results leave no doubt upon 
the question that illiteracy has a casual connection with school attendance—not, be it noticed, the con- 
verse, which would of course be obvious. It is important to remember that the direct evidence was 
obtained later than and independently of the indirect. The fact that the effects of illiteracy upon school 
non-attendance should be so strong as to be traceable back to this cause in spite of the numerous other 
possible causes of non-attendance shows what a potent factor illiteracy is. It also shows that the census 
data on illiteracy are probably of greater value than was anticipated. The nature of the correspondence 
of the illiteracy of and school non-attendance of children with the illiteracy of parents may here be sum- 
marized as follows:— 
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It may be further mentioned here that this point has a tremendous influence upon the difference 
between rural and urban illiteracy. In rural areas there were 22,538 children between 7 and 14 years 
whose mothers only were illiterate as compared with 12,493 in urban areas; 40,604 whose fathers only were 
illiterate in rural areas as compared with 15,449 in urban areas; and 33,404 both of whose parents were 
illiterate in rural areas as compared with 12,741 in urban areas. Thus, there were in all 96,546 children 
one or both of whose parents were illiterate in rural areas as compared with 40,683 in urban areas. It 
will be readily seen that this disadvantage is a serious handicap to rural areas over and above the handicaps 
they suffer from physical conditions. It will equally be seen that the disadvantage is not necessarily 
a rural condition, inasmuch as when the same conditions prevail in urban areas the same results follow. 
The above points are brought out much more clearly when Canadian born are taken instead of the total 
population and still more strongly when the figures of one province are omitted. While the British and 
United States born are affected in the same manner as the Canadian born by illiteracy of parents the 
European born are not affected to nearly the same extent. This is partly explainable by arrivals in Canada 
in 1921 too late to attend school before the census was taken, also by settlement in frontier localities in 
both which cases literate and illiterate parents alike would be unable to send their children to school. 
It would also point to a nativity element in school non-attendance. The only reasonable explanation 
of such a nativity element would be in the case of certain religious sects who are unwilling to send their 
children to the ordinary schools. A case in point is that of the Mennonites who are (or were) not illiterate 
but who were unwilling to send their children to school. It is also conceivable that there might be at 
first a national fear of sending children to the schools of an adopted country. 
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The method of correlation in this and subsequent measurements except where otherwise stated was 
the Pearsonian product moments 


y here refers to school-non-attendance and x to illiteracy. The percentage of illiteracy includes that of 
children 10 to 14 as well as later ages, so that the data for illiteracy and school attendance are not entirely 
mutually exclusive, but the percentages illiterate of children 10 to 14 are so very small that they affect only 
the second decimal places of the percentages of illiteracy of the total population over 10 years of age and 
are therefore negligible when only one decimal place is used. Further, even the illiteracy of the children 
10 to 14 was not entirely due to their non-attendance in 1920-1921, but also to non-attendance in previous 
years, so that their inclusion in the figures of illiteracy cannot be said to give a causal aspect to the school 
attendance of that year. The data for illiteracy of the population 21 years and over have been compiled 
by census divisions, but not by rural areas and urban areas of these divisions. Taking the correlation 
between the illiteracy of the population 21 years and over and of the percentage not at school at the ages 
of 7 to 14, for 49 rural areas and urban areas combined, the coefficient was practically as high as that 
between the illiteracy of the population 10 years and over and school non-attendance in the same centres. 
It may therefore be safely assumed that illiteracy is the independent variable in the above correlation. 
The coefficients, etc., for rural and urban areas were as follows:— 


Mean of the percentagesilliterate: .:.S.8 Gerba biutss Book ears, dura tee Lire 4-15 2-43 

Standard deviation (ox) WNtOrave ;; a. vo once + aie marines clue tke ome oa ciate. 4-80 3°47 

Mean of the percentages fot-atschool?, (ili. leo toc aa eels cee tee Ee teee La 12-25 6-79 

Standard: deviation (Gy) nou Stschool.p\. § ticiscses dedi iene se cereereee enn) ar oki. - 5-72 4-69 

Coefficient of correlation (rx y).. Me cals 4, eke gis D Reps trecdl nae atae et ble Cae Te Ra tecl aie 0-923 0-748 
iy 


PrOBADIS tree (O- BYAEg RN POG hate TET RD FD, (A) 0-0152  —-0-0461 
Vn | 


The equations of the lines of regression were:— 


Rural, Y=1-1X +7-68 
Urban, Y =1-01X+4-34 


Needless to say, these relationships are not necessarily true of other data than those of the 96 divi- 
sions tested, or other years than 1921. However, their area forms a large portion of the Dominion and 
the results may therefore be said to be generally true of the Dominion as a whole in 1921. Further, as 
will be seen later, the same test was applied to most of the remaining divisions with the same general 
results. The fit of the lines is satisfactorily close. As an illustration the estimate of the percentage not 
at school obtained from the regression upon the percentages of illiteracy in each of the above rural groups 
may be compared with the actual percentages not at school as follows:— 


Percentage 
Percentage not at 
— Percentage |not at schoo! school 
illiterate (actual (plotted 

figures) from 
Y =1-1x+7-68) 
LE 10) og Lee AM ie oe Oa an aie MO ih op ak MEN he BA Hines Re matinee eM oe ALN A oo 21-09 29-87 29-87 
SE os AADIY NUR RN SEG NS 5 ot 0 A eR ASTRO eR BI AG ito, acti i eae 10-28 15-07 18-99 
bin AL To ARI PA Care Rea AT MON Ps MLE al alas a arregrieiedat: | STERN AMUSR RM MER EN Cl 3:90 13-46 12-97 
SRM ATNA Beis Ui nee TAN AR NeW VS Bas ale ok SOR IRM VO nana ae ene 1-63 8-98 8-92 
Idte SMe list Oke EUS dee SPARRO al) cull cake cksh abot EMMA rt sey, 5 Wk Cal nat, Sub el aaliyah 0:85 8-71 8-62 
Ota IE AIVASTONS ee etek bie eer ee rane eee eine ns clara ets ac eee ave 4-31 12-44 12-43 
otal rural;@anada (excluding Andians)/2 4a ce Ae oe eet ele a ee eee 5-45 13-80 13-68 


With the exception of the second group the fit is practically perfect. It is remarkable that the total 
for Canada should show such a good fit, considering that one whole province and 56 other divisions were 
not included in the calculation. It may be interesting to see the fit in the case of each province (excluding 
ito am the case of illiteracy). One of the provinces specified below was not included in calculating 
the correlation. 


Percentage 
not at 
ee e school, as 
Provinces i not ; Peet Error 
R rom 
at school percentage 
illiterate 
Erinceawar Col skand cts vertu tee acon ety) SNA ee iy. eke ae nea Ear ted ess 8 12-8 11:4 —1-4 
INGWa iS COta EROS 4 Ok GR Ca ls Sa Oe Cane alan ee ae Mh cok ae mR 15-9 15:0 —0°9 
INO WOBERNDS WHC i. cu ee cel cee RCM CUR nACAL OMe ra UMAnE Rat as aes oe aD aT ei occ 9 19-8 19-0 —0°:8 
QaEwec ie LM ONE MAE POUR MMR arc EEA so IED IDAs ut bee tat SN MP Mee are ne 16-4 17-0 0-6 
OnGarioe Ay AEM ACT TOS. POUR CUE dae LS ts YAY LO NR, AR Demme POEL St 10:0 10-9 0-9 
British/Colum bianca. Wee a de. es 6 Se ae soul eae emel Me  rveny ava Yo. 9-9 9-1 —0Q°8 
DON Gere EMT ah CHEE AMR EMSA CN VRID ESAT MIRE CIR MUST to | Io SMa 13-8 13-7 —0-1 


The fact that there are four underestimates and only two overestimates is compensated by the superior — 
weight of the provinces overestimated, so that there is a good balance between the plus and minus errors. 
The percentage out of school, as estimated from the percentage illiterate, would seem to be close enough 
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to the actual figures for all practical purposes. The three prairie provinces did not show a good fit, although 
some divisions in these were used in calculating the equation. This was because the extremely thinly 
settled divisions—unorganized parts, etc.—were excluded incidentally to excluding the Indians. These 
divisions naturally showed a very high percentage out of school (some as high as 36 per cent) and thus 
raised the averages for the provinces above their normal level. 

Although it may be unwise to press the actual figures given by the equations for rural and urban 
areas too much into service, it is difficult to refrain from doing so, in view of the sensitiveness which school 
attendance seems to show to illiteracy. The strict interpretation of the two equations 


Y=1-1 X-+7-68 (rural) 
and Y=1-01 X+4-34 (urban) 


(where X refers to percentage illiterate and Y to percentage out of school) would seem to be that 7-68 per 
cent of the children in rural areas and 4-34 per cent in urban areas are out of school independently of the 
illiteracy of the communities in question. The mean percentage not at school, it will be remembered, 
was 12-25 in rural and 6-79 in urban areas, so that according to these figures 4-57 per cent of the children 
7 to 14 in rural communities and 2-45 per cent in urban communities were kept out of school by the illiteracy 
of the community. It may be merely accidental that the proportion kept out of school by illiteracy 


to the total out of school is practically the same for both communities 77 =o: To stress the figures 
still further, it would seem that the true comparative rural and urban figures were 7-68 and 4-34 respec- 
tively and that the non-school attendance caused by purely rural conditions were 3-34 (7:68—4-34) while 
4-57 per cent was connected with illiteracy. These two figures are in the ratio of 42:58. The reason for 
stressing this fact so far is not because any reliance is placed in these proportions for the present, but because 
of their remarkable resemblance to results which will later be arrived at independently.! . 


It will be noticed that the agreement between illiteracy and school non-attendance is better 
in rural communities than in urban. This may be because illiterate persons have a tendency 
to be in the most thinly settled communities, and in the most recent settlements, so that the 
connection between school non-attendance and illiteracy is reinforced by physical conditions. 
On common sense grounds there should be some truth in this point of view, and the extent to 
which it is true will be investigated presently. At the same time, it may also be that the illiterate 
person, having less of a will to send his children to school or provide school accommodations, 
may yield more easily than the literate person to the physical difficulties existing in the rural 
community; also he may have a better opportunity to evade the law in the rural district than 
in the urban. areas. 

The conclusion reached so far, then, is that persons who did not send their children to school 
in 1920-1921 probably did not send their older children to school in previous years, and did not 
go to school themselves wherever they happened to live when at school age. In other words, 
illiterate communities would seem to have a tendency to remain illiterate. The close agreement 
already mentioned shows that, as a rule, even under physical difficulties, literate persons send 
their children to school; while, even under favourable conditions, the illiterate persons keep 
their children out. 

Of the figures shown so far, the least that can be said is that they indicate that the differen- 
tiation between rural areas and urban areas in point of school non-attendance is not entirely 
due to physical conditions. 

It should be possible to ascertain at least approximately what factors enter into this very 
close correlation between the illiteracy of the community and the non-attendance at school 
of children between the ages of 7 and 14, and also what factors are peculiar to rural non-attend- 
ance. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in a new rural settlement, a very thinly settled one, and 
in an extremely cold climate, school attendance is poor independently of the illiteracy of the 
adult population. The question, however, is whether as the settlement becomes older and more 
thickly settled, the school attendance improves approximately pro rata. If it were found to 
do so, it would be easy to ascertain the influence of physical conditions upon school attendance. 
It is reasonable to expect that it would do so if no new element entered into the conditions of 
such nature as to counterbalance the influence of increasing conveniences. It is also reasonable 
to suppose, that, other things being equal, the increasing prosperity of the settlement would 
increase the conveniences and consequently improve attendance. 

In connection with the census of illiteracy of 1911 an attempt was made to ascertain how 
far illiteracy was connected with density (or rather sparsity) of population. All the 218 elec- 
toral districts were arranged in descending order of percentage of illiteracy of the population 
5 years and over, and the figures for illiteracy were set down side by side with the area of the 


1 See especially the appendix to this chapter which shows that direct evidence of the influence of illiteracy upon school 
non-attendance confirms these figures. 
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district, the total rural population, and the number of rural persons per square mile. It was 
clear at once that the most illiterate populations were in the very sparsely peopled districts and 
the least illiterate were in the very most densely peopled districts. That is, 20 districts at each 
extreme showed a very decided connection between illiteracy and sparsity of population. The 
remaining 178 districts, however, showed no such close connection, and even the extremes con- 
tained explanatory features apart from physical conditions. The most illiterate districts were 
inhabited largely by Indians, while the very least illiterate were inhabited almost exclusively 
by English-speaking people. On rearranging the districts in order of density of population it 
was seen that up to a density of 20 to 25 to a square mile illiteracy decreased as density increased. 
After that, there seemed to be very little connection. A coefficient of correlation of -79 was 
found in districts with less than 25 persons to a square mile, while hardly any was found after 
that point. However it was found that there was also a strong correlation in the first group 
between the density and the percentage in district of certain races whose existence also correlated 
with illiteracy, while there was the opposite form of correlation between density and percentage 
of these races in the second group. This at once suggested that the influence of physical conditions 
was obscured by the presence of these races. 

It would seem, however, that an attempt to find a connection between illiteracy and school 
attendance and density of population would be very difficult—not because of the presence of 
factors such as the one mentioned, the influence of which could be rendered constant by the 
method of partial correlation—but because one district might appear to be thinly populated 
—to have only a small number of people to the square mile—if it happened to be a very large 
district, with most of its area without any inhabitants while the remainder consisted of rather 
densely populated settlements. On the other hand, another district which appears to be rather 
thickly populated, may have this population scattered over its entire area, so that in reality 
it is not so densely populated as the first district. For this reason, the attempt to correlate 
illiteracy or school attendance with number of persons per square mile was abandoned in the 
case of the census of 1921. The census of Agriculture supplies us with much more relevant 
data for each census division, namely, the following: (1) total land area; (2) area occupied by 
farms; (3) area under improved farms; (4) number of farms; (5) number of farm holdings of 
stated sizes; (6) value of land and farm property; (7) value of different farm products and 
(8) nature of holdings ete. etc. The total population of each division is also given. Here the 
p.c. of land occupied might be used as a rough index of the density of the population of the 
settlement; the per cent of the occupied land improved might be taken as a rough index of the 
age of the settlement. The value of the property and of farm products would seem to indicate 
two phases of the prosperity of the settlement. 

To find the connection between these data and school Patiandends or illiteracy, it is 
necessary first to find a sufficient number of divisions where farming is practically the only 
industry in rural parts; where at the same time other conditions are similar, such as the nature 
and methods of farming, the nature of the land, the age of the settlement, the school laws ete. 
It was also desirable, though not essential, that the racial distribution should be as homogeneous 
as possible. 

In all it was found possible to obtain 49 divisions very similar in farming conditions and 
school attendance laws. In these divisions very little else than farming is done in the rural 
parts, so that the per cent of land area occupied (as farms) is a fair index of density. The racial 
element, however, is heterogeneous in the extreme, but this, as already mentioned, does not 
create an insuperable difficulty. There were also found another 64 divisions where farming 
conditions varied more than in the first group, but: not very greatly. The racial question 
in these 64 divisions is practically nil; that is, nearly all of the rural population penone to the 
same race. 

The following tables contain several data regarding the first group. The 49 divisions 
arranged in descending order of percentage of illiteracy are numbered from 1 to 49. The school 
attendance and other data in each division are given side by side. 
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It is, of course, difficult to take in at a glance how far the figures correspond in such a com- 
paratively large number of cases, especially where, as in the case of any complex matter investi- 
gated, exceptions obscure the real trend of the columns. It is easy to see, however, that gen- 
erally speaking, there is progressive decrease or increase in the case of nearly all the items 
compared as they run down in the scale of illiteracy. The trend will be more easily distinguished 
if, instead of having to look at each district separately, a judicious grouping is made of them. 
In the following five groups the order and the data are identical with those given for the 49 
divisions, except that the central groups contain a larger number of divisions than the extreme 
groups, in order to show the trend more clearly. 


TABLE 66A.—THE DATA OF FORTY-NINE DIVISIONS OF TABLES 65 AND 66—SUMMARIZED IN FIVE 
GROUPS, THE ORDER OF TABLE 65 BEING STRICTLY MAINTAINED. GROUP 1 CONTAINS THE 
FIRST FIVE DIVISIONS; GROUP II THE NEXT TWELVE; GROUP III THE NEXT FOURTEEN; 
GROUP IV THE NEXT TWELVE AND GROUP V THE NEXT SIX DIVISIONS 


Groups 
1 2 3 4 5 Total 

sg EO 1 oA Ro Ree Ae ORS 20:3 12-9 4-8 2:3 1:2 7:9 
MOA SC MOON i yale see ese gh at ae SMe are 20-9 16:3 11-3 10-0 9-1 13-3 

rs Land area not OCCUDIEGL se. ee eee ak ee 97-4 60-5 47-6 53-6 36:7 72-6 

a occupied land not improved............«-.seee- 65-4 63-9 42-7 43-4 47-5 49-0 
Walueoccupied landiperacres) 0. 7. Gaile sha cee cue. 32.1 33.6 418.0 36.0 35.5 37.3 
Value of products per capita of the population.......... 238-00 348-00 564-00 590-00 787-00 50-0 
POR CUE IN DEN OR yo. Me ch ccc AMMO 65 od sce de oak Saeee ue 57:5 33°6 15-0 9-8 6-1 22°5 


Chart 2 (actual percentages) illustrating the trend shown in the preceeding table ... 
(For Chart II see page 108) 


It is clear that school non-attendance varies closely with illiteracy. The other items which 
vary in the same way are: (1) value of farm products per capita of the population; (2) average 
size of farms and (3) [very decidedly] the percentage of the total population consisting of 8 
certain races. These races are responsible for 88! per cent of the illiteracy of these 49 divisions, so 
that it is not unfair to term them for convenience the non-literate or “‘N. L.’’ races of these 
divisions. 

When we come to the percentages of not occupied and not-improved land we notice a 
different form of variation. 

The percentage of land unoccupied or unimproved decreases with. the decrease in the per- 
centage of illiteracy and school non-attendance up. to a certain point, after which it increases. 
For a better examination, the 49 divisions will now be arranged not in descending order of illi- 
teracy but in descending order of the percentage of occupied land not improved. The following 
five groups summarize the data according to this order. 


TABLE 67 
Groups 
1 2 3 4 5 

Percentage occupied and motamaproyeds. iis. ase sles seas ware 84-5 68-1 54-0 37-1 24:3 
Ti OMAGLONCATIO Ss CHOON cee ncH ie tee nc otcial ok ascent che rel cie ue 20-1 15-9 13-0 10-5 11-3 

gé IN ST COG eter rrr cA M Et ne LAU a te ad a, 42-3 29-2 24-4 10-7 14-9 
AMOLALEISIZO; OL fAYINS| (ACTOS) ase asco eee ates Mec eee eee ets 19-4 25-1 37-6 39°3 38°6 
Percentage children 7-14 of total population.................0.00e00- 17-4 19-5 19-0 18:0 18-1 
Nim bperor children’ 7—l4spertarmicsmere erscee spas heed eee hace. 0-9 0-9 0-91 0:8 1:07 
Percentage farms) over 200) Rerestem vee ce siovcls cde hack Outset ccsieiae 18:6 37°1 62-7 67:4 73°8 
Of farms occupied) Dynvenantse ohio aa) onto cbse epee 11-6 16:5 20-0 26:1 29-0 

i of farms 100 acres and under.............. A Aaya Sees 4-5 7:3 3-4 1-5 5-2 


These figures show some surprising results. Both illiteracy and school non-attendance show 
direct relationship with land occupation and land conditions, but the linear correlation between 
school non-attendance is highest with percentage of total land area, next with percentage land 


1 At the same time the population over 10 belonging to these races formed only about 17 per cent of the total population 
over 10. 
2N.L.=Non literate. See page 112. 
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CHART II 


VARIATION IN PC. NOT AT SCHOOL ACCORDING TO THE VARIATION IN SIZE OF FARMS. 


RURAL POPULATION OF CANADA 1921. 
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area unoccupied; and lowest with percentage area unimproved, while illiteracy follows the reverse 
order. Further, the correlation with land conditions is slightly better in the case of school non- 
attendance than in the case of illiteracy, indicating that there is some connection between school 
attendance and land conditions, over and above what is due to illiteracy. 


It is interesting to see how closely school non-attendance follows the order of improved land 
up to a certain point and then takes the reverse order. This point is somewhere near the centre, 
so that it looks as if school attendance improved with improvement in land conditions up to the 
point where the amount of land improvement is near the average, after which school attendance 
would seem to be adversely influenced by land improvement. 


Nort.—There is a linear correlation between percentage not at school and percentage of occupied 
land not improved, but the real correlation is clearly non-linear. The “correlation ratio” is 0-85, but as 
this coefficient does not give the form of equation of regression, use was made of a method developed 
by Professor Frederick C. Mills of Columbia University in the issue for September 1924 of the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association. This method consisted of fitting a curve to the data by the 
method of least squares and determining the ‘‘index’’ of correlation by means of the difference between 
the points plotted upon this line and the true figures. 

Y, the dependent variable in this case, represents the percentage of children not at school and X the 
corresponding percentage of total occupied land area unimproved. From the trend indicated by the data of 
the five groups it would seem that a good fit might be obtained from a curve of the form y =a—bx-+cx?, 


This equation gives Y a minimum value, namely at 2cx—b=0. When bx =cx?, that is when z=? Y will 
be back to the same height as it was when X =0; that is school non-attendance will be the same at this 


point as it was when no land is unoccupied. The limits of X, of course are 0 and 1; for 2ex—b=0, and x =. have 


no meaning if = or? is less than 0 or greater than 1. The percentages in the equation are expressed not 
Z 


as integrals but as decimal fractions, so that e.g. x=-1 means that 10 per cent of the land was unimproved 
at this point, etc. 


This curve when fitted gave an equation Y =0-3095—1-016X+1:16X2. 


The index of correlation in this case is 0-702. The fact that it is less than n shows that the equation 
was by no means the best possible. 


The mean square error is 0:0007. The minimum value of Y is seen to be when X is -44 or 44 per cent. 
The value of X at which Y is the same as it was when X =0 is :88. There were only two divisions of which 


this was strictly true, but as too rigid an adherence to the exact figures in a calculation of this kind would 
be absurd, it may be noticed that there were 6 divisions where 80 per cent or more occupied land was 
unimproved. Even if no significance be attached to the actual figures, the trend shown by the equation 
is interesting. The values from X=1 back to x=2 show the extreme status of school non-attendance 


in extremely new settlements or in divisions with extreme climates up to the point where physical condi- 
tions are no longer the predominant element. After this, other factors gain in importance until after the 


point X = 2 they completely mask or neutralize the physical conditions. 


The five groups already described give data roughly for the deciding points of the curve. The first 
group, consisting of five divisions, with from 80 to 89 per cent of occupied farms unimproved, answers 


roughly to the part from X = 2 to X = 1, or the position where extreme physical conditions combined 
with other extreme conditions bring about very poor school attendance. ‘The next group, consisting of 
12 divisions ranging from those with 80 per cent to 61 per cent of the occupied land unimproved, and the 
next group consisting of 15 divisions ranging from 61 per cent to 46 per cent unimproved land answer roughly 
to the portion of the curve from X = © pack to X = 2. The next group consisting of 12 divisions ranging 
c 
from 43 per cent to 30 per cent of land and the 5th group consisting of 5 divisions ranging from 
26 to 22 per cent of the land unimproved answer roughly to the portion from X = 2 the minimum point, to 


X=0. The following figures for these five groups seem to be suggestive. 


Percentage occupied land not improved..........cs.ceeceeeceecceees 84-5 68-1 54-0 37-1 24-3 
ss Bot wttending Abhooli sis: Le I RS 20-1 15-9 13-0 10-5 11-3 
rea eRaOLtAreS A, ax), tial cesbin aecick dvs dovesns inchoate 194-0 251-0 376-0 393-0 386-0 
PeMOEOMEE TG Ly, TACEE. coe er, ene ete en ckoc. 42-3 29-2 24-4 10:7 14-9 
Number children 7-14 per farm............cccccceecccecccuceceuues 0-9 0-95 0-9 0-8 1-07 
Tk RT ES BS ECPI Ee Pe REPEL a Eee are ee es SRN Oe PE, OOS Be 9 ERSSTL ac ST A] are Os [UR Sa 
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The rather unexpected form of the relationship between school attendance and the per- 
centage of occupied land unimproved is none the less significant because the explanation is fairly 
simple, as will be shown presently. The curve on page 108 and the percentages in table 66 show 
that the percentage not at school decreases as the percentage of occupied land unimproved de- 
creases down to a certain point, which point is a little below the percentage unimproved in the 
average of the 49 divisions, namely 48 per cent (the average divisions being 53 per cent). After 
this point, as school non - attendance decreases, the percentage of unimproved land increases. 
It would seem then that the optimal physical condition for school attendance is the average 
condition. Needless to say this phase is misleading, but it is none the less real. The first explan- 
ation suggesting itself is that where physical conditions are very bad, school attendance is poor 
for the reason that school accommodations are necessarily lacking and distances from school are 
too great. The phase of physical conditions indicated by the percentage of occupied land un- 
improved is the age of the settlement, although naturally it might also indicate the enterprise of 
the population. Where a very small proportion of the land is improved the probabilities are that 
the settlement is very young and that adequate school accommodations have not been provided. 
As the proportion of improved land increases there is an indication of the increased age of the 
settlement and consequently of better opportunity for improving school accommodation and 
better attendance. By the time roughly half of the occupied land is improved, conditions must be 
said to have reached a normal level. The explanation up to this point is no doubt, accurate, 
although the rate of improvement in school attendance will be shown to have been retarded by 
other than physical conditions. Beyond this point, however, the explanation becomes difficult. 
Why should the average proportion of improved land — indicating a reasonable age for the 
settlement and the absence of extremes in the matter of density of population and climate — be 
the optimal condition for school attendance, and why should the latter become worse as the pro- 
portion of improvement increases? There is a temptation here to suspect that it is because the 
improvement is taking place at the expense of the school attendance of the children. No doubt 
this is true in a sense — that is, many of those who do keep their children from school use them 
to improve their land. It is, however, not true in a general sense, and the real explanation is ae 
simple. 

After “normal” conditions have been reached, improvement is not the question of the ob 
of the settlement, but one between large and small holdings. The occupant of a very large farm 
naturally has a large part of that farm unimproved. The occupant of a very small farm, 
naturally, has a larger proportion of that land improved than the large holder. His improvement 
may not be so productive as that of the large holder but none the less it is called an “improve- 
ment”. The relevancy of this point to school attendance lies in the suggestion that, as a rule, 
the occupants of large holdings are a different class from the occupants of small holdings, the 
former attending school and the others not. That this is the actual situation may be seen from the 
following comparative figures taken from the group summarized in table 65. The areas are arranged 
in descending order of percentage occupied land not improved. ot 


Group 
1 2 3 4 5 
Percentage ACCUpPIed and HOt NPLOVEC a sdes. veces + nase eptac ae sietke 84-5 68-1 54-0 37:1 24-3 
HOG At SCHOO Be) ON Pas ree dte le cnet stoatals areterd ior Meterarerane 20-1 15:9 13-0 10-5 11:3 
A Verage size Ol farms (ACTOR. sida «ac oinaeisis eaeieg bel ete e eee 194-0 251-0 376:0 393-0 386-0 
Percentage farms 100 acres and unde?...........cecceceeeesecnceees 4-5 7-3 3°4 1:5 5-2 
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That the juxtaposition of the figures for “‘ average size of farm” in the group is not accidental 
is shown by the size of the coefficient of the correlation between percentage not at school and 
average size of farm. This coefficient was found to be --59. There was a still higher correlation 
between average size of farm and percentage illiterate, namely —-68. Both of these are high cor- 
relations, considering the nature of the items correlated. 

Attention should be called to the paradoxical aspect of the situation. In the areas in question 
large farms mean a comparatively sparse population and small farms a comparatively dense 
population. It follows that unless the large holder has a bigger family than the small holder, there 
must be fewer children to a given area, and consequently provision of school accommodations 


pe 
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‘must be later or more difficult, where the average size of farms is greater. Further, a child living 


on a section or more of land (640 acres) has a long way to travel even off his home farm, and in all 
probability is much farther from a school than the child on a farm of 100 acres or less. In spite of 
this, the percentage out of school decreases as the size of the holdings increases, and vice versa. 

It may be objected that, whereas the attendance at school improves with the increase in the 
size of farm holdings, this in some way may be due to a connection between school attendance 
and the prosperity of the settlement, and not to the class of occupants of the holdings. An attempt 
was made to connect school non - attendance with the prosperity of the settlement, two criteria 
of prosperity being used; 1. the value of land per acre as indicating permanent prosperity and 2. 
the value of farm products in 1920 per capita of the population as indicating what might be 
termed ephemeral prosperity. It is admitted that these are not the best criteria of prosperity for 
rural Canada as a whole but they are fairly good for the areas under examination, namely the 
organized parts of the Prairie provinces. A correlation was found in the case of both phases of 
prosperity, but not of the kind that might be expected, being inverse where it might be ex- 
pected to be direct and vice versa. On further investigation it was found that these correlations 


Were spurious resolving themselves into the question of size of holdings which in turn resolves 


itself into the class of the holders as will presently be seen. The partial correlations between the 
value of products per capita and percentage not attending school when average size of farms was 
rendered constant was only —-17 which may be considered negligible. Similarly the partial 
correlation between percentage not at school and value of land per acre with size of farm constant 
was negligible. 

The connection between school attendance and value of farm products per capita population 
was as follows:— 


Group 
1 2 Bu 4 5 
ee ee re Oo oon! ah toon Prise [hie tes 
Berrcutsee OL At EChOOl dee sce ss otk. oh ec uucecdone 20-9 16-3 11-3 10-0 9-1 
Value of farm products per capita production........................ $238 $348 $564 $590 $787 


i a ey ht ye ile eee Fh Bh Bae 


The relationship here is direct. The correlation between the two in the 49 areas was —-60. 
There was a still better correlation between value of farm products per capita and illiteracy, 
namely —-66. The reason for this will be seen at once from the following correlations. The cor- 
relation between :— 


2. Value of farm products per capita and percentage not attending school = —-60; and 
percentage illiterate = —-66. 


2. Average size of farm and percentage not attending school = —-594; and percentage 
illiteracy = —-68. 
3. Value of farm products per capita and average size of farm = -90, 


It is clear, therefore, that the relationship between school attendance and features indicating 
prosperity is spurious and misleading. The value of farm products per capita increases with the 
average size of farm because the larger the farms the fewer persons per unit of area; hence the 
greater value per capita. Even if the value of products per acre of a large farm is less than on a 
small farm, the total output of the former is greater than of the latter and hence the value per 
capita will be greater. 

It would seem, therefore, necessary to explain the connection between land values, average 
size of farms, percentage land occupied improved after a certain point, etc., and school attendance 
and illiteracy not by the prosperity of the community, but by the class of people who as a rule 
occupy the large farm as compared with the class who as a rule occupy the small farm. In other 
words, it is contended that after reaching average conditions the condition of the settlement has 
little or nothing to do with the school attendance and that the class of the inhabitants is all 
important. Of course this is true to a certain degree under all conditions, but once the average 
is passed it becomes conspicuously predominant. If the psychological or social influences are 
removed, the influences of physical condition shrink within a very small compass. If illiteracy be 
accepted as an index of the class of the population the following summary may be interesting. 
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The correlation between 

Percentage not at school and percentage illiterate =0-71. 

Value of farm products per capita and percentage not at school= —0-60; and percentage 

illiterate = —0-66. 
Average size of farm and percentage not at school= —0-594 and percentage illiterate = 
—0-68. 

Value of farm products per capita and average size of farms =0-90. 

Partial correlation between 

Percentage illiterate and percentage not attending school where the value of farm products 

per capita is constant =0-52. 

Value of products per capita and percentage not attending school where illiteracy is con- 

stant = —0-25. 

Average size of farms and school non-attendance where illiteracy is constant = —0-22. 

This would indicate that there is an independent connection between illiteracy (which is 
used as an index of the class of inhabitants) and school non-attendance which is quite strong; 
on the other hand, the independent connection between school non-attendance and land con- 
nection is very small or negligible. It should be remembered that what connection there is 
between school attendance and value of farm products per capita is due to the average size of 
farm. 

It might also be mentioned that there is an apparent connection between percentage not at 
school and the number of children 7-14 per farm, and also the number of children 7-14 per 100 
of the population. It will readily be seen that this also is a spurious connection explainable 
by the connection between school attendance and the average size of the farm. 

There would seem to be little doubt of the independent connection between illiteracy and 
school non-attendance; that is, independent of land conditions. This was more than emphasized 
by the strong correlation between them when 96 cases were taken instead of 49. A few excep- 
tions (five in all) reduced the size of the correlation in the case of a comparatively small number 
like 49 whereas the exceptions had not the same relative importance in the case of a large number 
like 96. Consequently it may be assumed that the real independent connection between illiteracy 
and school non-attendance is larger in the 49 than indicated by the above figures. 

When illiteracy was mentioned above as an index of the class of the inhabitants it was only 
provisionally so mentioned; instead of being an index of the class of inhabitants it might more 
properly be taken as an index of the social factors as distinguished from the physical factors. 
It may be objected that this is not altogether true, since illiteracy, being the result of school 
non-attendance in the past, might itself in turn be a result of physical conditions in the same area. 
It should be remembered, however, that the term “independent” connection is used advisedly; that 
the connection between illiteracy and physical conditions was eliminated at the same time as 
the connection between school attendance and physical conditions. The objection would hold 
true only of the extent to which illiteracy was caused by more severe past conditions than those 
existing in 1921. At the same time it is recognized that illiteracy might consist of various elements 
apart from the class of inhabitants. That it does not so consist in the case of the 49 divisions 
under discussion will now be seen. 

In the large table on page 105 it will be noticed that one of the columns is headed “N.L.” 
races. These columns give the number of persons in each division belonging to eight non- 
Canadian races and Indians who were found to be responsible for 88 per cent of the total number 
of illiterates in the 49 divisions and may therefore be properly termed ‘non-literate” races. 

Their distribution among the different divisions already grouped will now be given. 


A. GROUPS IN WHICH THE DIVISIONS ARE ARRANGED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF 


ILLITERACY 
—— 1 2 3 4 5 
Percentage children 7-14 not at school..........ccccccccccsccscscoes 20-9 16-3 11-3]: 10-0 9-1 
IN SUS race ses it, Coa e iio ceo Ried teres uate elas 57-5 33°6 15-0 9-8 6-1 
Walue of Products; per CAPIUAN Jas ac ecieves errs Melalsoveie eeusie orecioiece chelation $238 $348 $564 $590 $787 


i  ——————————— 


¢ 
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B. GROUPS IN WHICH THE DIVISIONS WERE ARRANGED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF PERCENT. 
AGE OCCUPIED LAND NOT IMPROVED 


Tos 


—— 1 2 3 4 5 
_ ean KR T nicrcmenionrorteeneis eo ee arora ee CRE GEE eT Cee ay 
Percentage children 7-14 not .t school...........ecccccccccccceceee. 20-1 15-9 13-0 10-5 11:3 
$s Rolie thee ai. sl... dreutepie. ee. Leeds su ooan 42-3 29-2 24-4 10°7 14-9 
£8 land occupied not improved................+--.......... 84:5 68-1 54-0 37:1 24-3 
Be prone eine Ol tari (acres). .2s5.,..see a. ei el) ULL 194-0 251-0 376-0 393-0 386-0 


The following chart will make it easier to grasp the relationship of the above figures. 
CHART III 


VARIATION IN PC. NOT AT SCHOOL ACCORDING TO VARIATION IN PC. ILLITERATE 
AND TO CONDITIONS OF LAND SETTLEMENT. ‘i 


RURAL POPULATION OF CANADA 192]. 
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The above figures illustrate the nature of the connection between the different items com- 
pared. Notice particularly how the percentage of these races is lowest: (1) where the average 
size of farms is greatest, (2) where the value of products is greatest; also the manner in which 
it follows the course of the percentage of occupied land not improved. The correlation between 
the percentage of these races and illiteracy was found to be 0-98; that is, it might be said that 
illiteracy and the presence of these races was practically an identity. It is not necessary to 
resort to statistical measurement to show that this is virtually true. Definite statistics of these 
races have been given in the census of 1921, the relevant portion of which may be summarized 
for the 49 divisions in question as follows :— 
ee ee. ee eee 


| All classes 
— N.L. races | All classes | except N.L. 
49 divisions|49 divisions] races, 49 


divisions 
Population 10 years'and OVE? ).. 0... cet ees sec ewe buen sntaneweesunev ea te Beem sume 253,386 | 1,481,974 1,178,588 
Number illiterate ..cc4 5/4 200d ob x6 ees tae oe o> © eletelels SARA hs) taps BSI date otters ol eemeenenem awe 67,127 76,359 9,232 
Percefitage Wliterate:...iscssicecatorsncnereiudvsus conn are Regia ee sees + sua ee 26-5 5:3 0-79 


ee a aaa ae Wisin i Senne 


The “N.L.” races enumerated above represented only 8 different races. If several odds 
and ends of other races designated “various” and including certain Asiatics, etc., had been included 
among the ‘“‘N.L.” races it would be seen that the illiteracy of the rest of the population was 
negligible. As it is, it is near enough to negligible to show that the almost perfect coefficient 
of correlation shown above is due to what may be termed identity of items correlated. 

The correlation between the percentage of these races and the percentage of children 7-14 
not a‘ school is 0-68. | 

The nature of the interrelationship between illiteracy, school non-attendance and the un- 
expected situation observed in the case of land conditions is clearly due to the existence of these 
races. The small holdings occupied by these races make it. appear that small holdings have 
an adverse influence upon school attendance. In the case, however, of certain small holdings 
occupied almost exclusively by other races, the school attendance is very good. Similarly, 
large holdings are given the appearance of being favourable to school attendance in spite of their 
physical disadvantages. Similarly, there is found to be a false relationship between school 
attendance and prosperity as indicated by value of products per capita. It is seen that the 
existence of these ‘‘non-literate”’ races is sufficient to neutrailze, or at least disguise, the influence 
of geographical position. It should also be remembered that in these divisions under considera- 
tion there are strict laws requiring the school attendance of children 7 to 14 years of age. As 
certain exemptions are provided for in these laws, it is impossible to ascertain the extent to which 
they are evaded by the non-attendance for which figures have been given, so that the lawless 
aspects of the connection between these races and school non-attendance must be left to con- 
jecture. It is enough, however, if these races under favourable physical conditions show poor 
attendance, while the remaining races and the bulk of the population show good attendance 
even under unfavourable conditions. | 

Although the influence of these races makes it difficult to determine what the influence 
of physical conditions upon school attendance really is, it may be useful to give certain deductions, 
which if not so sound as they would have been if the correlation between physical conditions 
and school attendance were exactly linear, will yet have some degree of soundness, while the direc- 
tion in which their elements of unsoundness lie is known. For example, it is known that the 
relationship between school attendance and percentage of occupied land improved is approxi- 
mately linear up to a certain point, this point covering the greater part of the ground. If the 
number of divisions were greater it might be interesting to work out the linear correlation up to 
this point, but the number of divisions for this purpose would be only 32, which is too small 
to give a reliable correlation. 

It has been seen that apart from the influence of illiteracy or, in other words, of illiterate 
races, there was found to be but a trifling relationship between school attendance and average 
size of farms or of value of farm products, and that from this source there is not sufficient evidence 
of a connection between school attendance and material prosperity. On the other hand there 
is a connection found between school attendance and percentage of total land occupied, which 
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is not. due to illiteracy. The following figures, if accepted with the limitations mentioned above, 
may be interesting. 


S_eee.we—eew«owooanmawwswoosqoonoeSsSsSam 


and 
percentage and 
—— children percentage 
7-14 not illiterate 
at school 
Correlation between percentage of total land area UNOCCUPIEG see yew Oe aes te een ALG are 0-64 0-56 
Correlation between percentage total land area not improved WO ROOD) diye ws ie 0-61 0-58 
Correlation between percentage occupied land not dmppaved Wee Bee eo) a ieee iy 0:58 61 


Strangely enough the relationship between school attendance and land condition decreases 
slightly with improvement, while the reverse is true of illiteracy. The decrease in the one and 
increase in the other are so slight, however, that it may be considered negligible, and the con- 
clusion would be that the improvement element in the land seems to have no connection with 
either illiteracy or school attendance. The reason for the slight decrease in the case of school 
attendance is obvious. The races already mentioned occupying smaller holdings would have 
a tendency to have a greater proportion of these holdings “improved” than in the case of those 
occypying the larger holdings. The increases in the case of illiteracy may be explained by the 
influence of the Indians, who are excluded from the figures of school attendance. 

The fact that Indians are excluded from the one and included in the other is unfortunate, 
as it makes an accurate partial correlation impossible. However, it has already been seen that in 
the case of 96 divisions in which there were no Indians the correlation between illiteracy and 
school attendance was very high, so that the correlation of -71 in this case is likely to understate 
rather than overstate the real connection. Further, a linear equation developed by means of 
this -71 is found to fit the facts fairly closely.1 The error, therefore, in deducing the independent 
correlation between school attendance and illiteracy due to the exclusion and inclusion of Indians 
is small, known, and non-cumulative. The following figures, therefore, may be of interest :— 


Correlation between school non-attendance and illiteracy, with land condition 


IVR DY LENE SORN reels Gia ee RES ARP SUN oes Mae DS ak er tieceyengs a oe eh edad nt i | 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and illiteracy — Per cent total 

land area tunocepied! constant) oeniey suk) nanos a od at, Bahai galt) = -56 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and illiteracy — Per cent total 

lanG rea unin Proved conmtarit) uly lei jis2 Wilh a dot iain eee RNeele MaueR, 2 = -56 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and illiteracy — Per cent oc- 

mupied land ininproved constant 08). Ao OP OOS OR Tae . = -56 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and per cent total land area 

poe ee MUI ACY, CONSE BIG oo iu osu ny cdiacs, Goo uy es coe ee = -41 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and per cent total land area 

Enimproved sa illiteracy) constant. 50/000) 4). « suum st die ac ath uae He BOE EFS = +34 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and per cent OCOU PIE ie an ca ic 8 

ond MniNproved es: Mliteraey: Const Attys: x). cwesseickeeurn Pada moe betrgns ll ewleloedherdn -26 


1 The equation is Y =-57X+89 where Y represents percentage 7-14 not at school and X the percentage illiterate. Actual 
eee ior the provinces containing these divisions and the predicted figures of school attendance from the line of regression 
are as follows:— 


88Ne——=0—000$mMmmS9SSSSmS a *" 


Predicted 
Actual 

Paitin Percentage | percentage P ne 

ovince illiterate not at ttandi 
achaol attending 

school 
we SAS RS, ES TBR eee Ra bein By oe ee a Ok a re 9-54 13-2 14-3 
OIE e Naas ne aE mii A eR Nay 7:47 13-5 13°3 
ee en ey, ee Weed Cee TE et 8 7-18 13-1 13-0 
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This would give the impression that the unbalanced influence of illiteracy upon school non- 
attendance is about double that of physical conditions. While these figures must, be regarded with 
caution, it is reasonable to conclude that the actual influence of illiteracy upon school attendance 
was greater than the influence of physical conditions in the 49 divisions in question and during 
the years in question. This conclusion is certainly important enough, even without further refine- 
ment. 

In the urban centres of the divisions in question the connection between illiteracy and the 
races already mentioned was found to be practically as strong as in the rural centres (-81 urban; 
-98 rural). The correlation between these non-literate races and school non-attendance was 
found to be present certainly. (-40) but rather weaker than in rural centres (-68).! The con- 
nection between school non-attendance and illiteracy was found to be still weaker (-25). A few 
extremely exceptional cases, however, reduced this last correlation and there is no doubt that it 
was decidedly present as it was in the case of the 90 divisions elsewhere correlated (-75). The 
correlation of -25 is unreliable and no conclusion can be reached as to why the connection between 
school non-attendance and illiteracy was so much weaker in urban areas than in rural. That it 
is not much weaker elsewhere has already been shown when the comparatively large number of 
cases was taken. 

It is important to mention that in both urban and rural areas the correlation of the percentage 
not at school with the percentage of illiterate females was stronger (-81) than with males and 
females. 

It is also rather remarkable that there seemed to be less connection either in the case of 
illiteracy or physical conditions with the non-attendance of children 7 to 9 months than with thei ~ 
attendance for any period. It is difficult to see why this should be so unless it was because the 
compulsory attendance laws are more difficult 1o evade by children whose names are once entered 
upon the school register than by those who stay away altogether. 

It was not to be expected that in the foregoing data the items compared should agree in 
every particular. For example, in comparing school attendance and illiteracy in the 49 divisions 
it was not to be expected that in all the divisions without exception the percentage not at school 
would correspond with the percentage illiterate. That this should happen would be contrary to 
all experience with comparative data, even in exact sciences. Often, however, the exceptions are 
more suggestive than the rule. Accordingly, it may be worth while to list below such pairs of 
items correlated as showed marked lack of correspondence. By “marked’’ lack is meant that 
when one item was found to be above the average the other was found to be below and vice 
versa. 


(Norr.—In the three following lists the division is named by letter, the same letter referring 
to the same division throughout). 


(1) FIVE RURAL DIVISIONS IN WHICH PERCENTAGE ILLITERATE AND PERCENTAGE NOT AT 
SCHOOL DO NOT CORRESPOND 


Percent- 


eens Paroant. were age See 
Division Ze age ze occupied ee Remarks 
not at illiterate land not land not N.L. 
school occupied improved races 
oN oT i Md ie i em eT te TERS A SE a 15-4 4-6 15-0 22-0 15-9 |A certain religious sect 
opposed to the regular 
schools. 
Ee ara eee ecient rie ete eee overnite ate Giese 14:0 VoL SOTEO 61-0 6-5 |Clearly new and sparsely 
settled. 
Os chiral Sea Fetter eahl east ROEE EAR ae 15-9 3-7 34-0 40-0 14-0 |See below. 
B Dy eyo yada Cn Eo en PRD pases ae cere Le 15-0 2°6 965-0 84:0 12-5 Nemeeng sparsely set- 
tled. 
erat tits ei ae. celal) aur din Mie LR 3! ae 17:8 6:9 88-0 72-0 6-0 Gy sé 
Average of the 49 divisions............ 13-4 7-9 49-0 53-0 18-4 


00 


1 Among the explanations suggested are: (1) These races are new-comers. (2) Enforcement of attendance law better; 
also more single illiterates in urban centres. 


Ty 


(2) TEN RURAL DIVISIONS IN WHICH PERCENTAGE NOT AT SCHOOL AND PERCENTAGE N.L. 
RACES DO NOT CORRESPOND 


5—W3W—W—0vRez>z?0—u?>z>—>—>eOueoeoeo>o?eERO0RORORORqOOOONqNqONONOoOaD0"*Sa9qn9nc”*.s2” 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Percentage | N.L. races | Percentage : 
Division not at over and land not ee twies Remarks 
school above occupied improved 
Indians DIore 
Log! ior ie AS ny 32-4 3-1 99-5 85-0 |Clearly sparsity of popu- 
lation and new settle- 
ment. 
ee RR ESS USAID zeus. Se ey Sl bch 15-0 12-5 95-0 84-0 ze iy 
on Sse PR SEE 202 ea Pa 20-1 15-8 &6-0 72-0 ‘a + 
er aN ee Batt CTC Bo or 17-8 6-0 88-0 72-0 sé €¢ 
i ESE Se ECS a i 14-8 4-9 72-0 66°0 SF hii 
EET 1D caer: 8 A il Contain Ween 14-0 6-5 77-0 C120) | tale Moet as 
cg ES ene OG ea 11:6 23-9 23-0 51-0 |Fairly old settlement; 
densely populated. 
LEE NOT SAR SD re a ae rs 15-9 14-0 34-0 41-0 |See below. 
IS SEIS A ic Naa a 11:1 21-6 21-0 25-0 |Older settlement; dense- 
ly populated. 
PS, hi Ne remtieeih i edd wed et nd al tt 15-4 15-9 15-0 22°0 |See (1). 
18-4 49-0 53-0 


Average 49 divisions................. 13-4 


(3) TEN RURAL DIVISIONS IN WHICH PERCENTAGE NOT AT SCHOOL AND PERCENTAGE OCCUPIED 
LAND NOT IMPROVED DO NOT CORRESPOND 


a Ee 


1 | Percentage 
Percentage P pCR ie Percentage | N.L. races Baroansy 
Division not at 1 a : land not over and illiter se Remarks 
school : 5 occupied above i ubed 
improved Todisis 
OE LE ee OF ee ee ee 15-4 22 15 15-9 4-6 |See (1)—religious sect 
er ee ee 15-9 40 34 14-0 3-7 (a) the same religious. 
sect; (b) large amount. 
of grazing territory; 
(c) average conditions. 
Lee Oe OS, eee ae 14-8 51 34 26-0 10:3 {Clearly N.L. races. 
oo Ae ge aC ed eR alld fa 12-4 56 52 18-2 3°5 ney average con- 
ltlons. 
1 A Ae i eC iis 7°5 55 50 13-9 7-1 |N.L. races. 
i ea Sa A AL ey 11-2 67 60 13-9 2°9 s lower than 
De a He Seyi dh Ye nics ke 9-3 ' 56 32 7-6 1:5 ‘f average also 
ee ee ese ee 8°7 67 30 6°7 2-8 “e illiteracy. i 
BARGAINS ste atte, 6 12-9 70 90 7:1 2-1 é (very partial 
2 Te 2 aR 12-5 64 53 18-2 7:7 “6 explanation). 
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The three lists illustrate in a striking manner what has already been suggested, namely that 
school non-attendance is due to a few very important factors or causes and probably a very large 
number of minor causes. The two factors which have appeared prominently throughout the 49 
divisions under consideration have been land conditions and N. L. races. In the three lists of ex- 
ception, it is remarkable; (a) that with the exception of division M, when one is conspicuously 
low the other is conspicuously high; (b) that the combined effects when both are near the average 
would seem to be the same as when one is high and the other low. It is also remarkable that there 
were only two divisions namely A and C for which it was necessary to seek explanation outside 
these two factors. | 

We now turn to the case of 64 divisions where the rural conditions are perhaps not so homo- 
geneous as in the case of the 49 divisions just discussed, but where the complexities due to race are 
almost completely avoided. It will not be necessary to enter into all the details in the case of this 
group that have been given in the case of the other group, but it may be stated that the following 
points were investigated :— 


(a) Number and percentage of children 7-14 of age not at school, 1920-21 separately 
for rural areas and urban areas. 

(6) Number and percentage of the population over ten years illiterate in rural and urban 
areas. 

(c) Percentage of total land area not occupied farms. 

(dq) Percentage of total land area not improved farms. 

(e) Percentage of occupied farms not improved. 

(f) Percentage of rural children 7-14 not at school 7-9 months in 1920-21. 

(9) Number of persons per square mile total land area. 
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The results of the analysis of these 64 divisions are strikingly similar to those obtained in the 
case of the 49 divisions already discussed. A few of the most relevant to the question of school 
attendance and physical conditions will now be given:— 


Percentage 
pale Sid al ce Percentage | 7-14 not at 
illiterate | school 7-9 


at school mont be 
Correlation between percentage of total land area not occupied and................. 0-49 0°55 0-69 
Correlation between percentage of total land area not improved and................ 0-61 0:50 0-60 
Correlation between percentage occupied land not improved and.................... 0-65 0:50 0:67 
Correlation between number of rural persons to square mile total land area and.. —0:57 —0:45 ~ 
Correlation between percentage illiterate and......... ccc eee cece ccc c ccc eteceeeeee 0:60 - - 


In the case of these 64 divisions, it would seem fairly safe to accept the connection between 
land conditions, school attendance and illiteracy roughly at their face values, inasmuch as they 
are not complicated to any appreciable extent by the racial differences and the inclusion or 
exclusion of Indians. The connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance is not a 
differentiation between races, as in the case of the 49 divisions, but a differentiation of individuals 
of the same race; neither is the linear correlation between these and land condition destroyed by 
the fact that certain racial elements in the more favourably situated divisions counterbalance 
their physical advantages. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that it is possible here to separate 
the psychological and the physical factors in school non-attendance. Since the crude correlation 
between school attendance and illiteracy may be, and likely is, reinforced by the physical ele- 
ments; and since the correlation between school non-attendance and the land condition is likely 
reinforced by the illiteracy elements, it will be necessary to find the net correlation of pairs while a 
third is rendered constant. What is meant by this is that illiteracy and school non-attendance 
may seem to be connected just because both illiteracy and school non-attendance are at their 
worst in the most thinly settled and at their best in thickly settled communities; conversely the 
connection between school non-attendance and percentage of land not occupied may be merely 
due to the fact that illiterate people live in thinly settled communities and because of their illi- 
teracy do not send their children to school. If, however, there is a free correlation between any 
two when the influence of the third is removed it will be shown by partial correlation as follows:— 


Partial correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance when percentage 


land area not occupied is constant)”. 3... 2000. < ebe eee adenine eee ave eee = -40 
Partial correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance when percentage 

land area not lmproved is constant: ot. c as. ssn ce geese oe +s ene = -43 
Partial correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance when percentage 

occupied farms’ not improved Is CONStANT. J... 2s en ee te cies cep as es te gene = -40 
Correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance in urban areas........... = -50 


It is noticeable that the partial correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance is 
virtually the same in all four cases. That is, the connection between illiteracy and school attend- 
ance is the same in rural districts after the influence of rural conditions have been removed as it is 
in urban areas. It is also remarkable that this partial correlation is the same as it was in the 49 
divisions. This would seem to lend to the results at least the appearance of reliability. 

Conversely the free connection between school attendance and land conditions may be stated 
as follows:— 


Partial correlation between school non-attendnace and percentage land area un- 


occupied — illiteracy constant........ euttiie Be asGhs da \d\ei sich 2 iealf ekg aaa = -24 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and percentage land area not 

improved — illiteracy constant.........cecccecccscccccecasceees Sind wikia. = +45 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance and percentage occupied farms 

not improved — illiteracy constant....... Baie. wei'ei “Suse i olallale aol haa ial. (a “D0 


The comparative sizes of these three correlations the last two which are eracenen identical 
with the sizes of the free correlation between illiteracy and school non-attendance should give a 
rough idea of the comparative influence of essentially rural conditions and of the human or 
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psychological elements upon school attendance. The results also agree with the deduction from 
the equation of the line of regression in the case of the 96 divisions correlated. It would therefore 
seem safe to draw from all this certain conclusions which will be summed up at the end of the 
chapter. 

The free connection between the other elements and school non-attendance from 7 to 9 
months during the year was as follows:— 


Partial correlation between school non-attendance for 7-9 months and illiteracy — 


percentage landjunpecupiedieonstant..../4 286. ..4 Bik. eae lle eos ada cue. =0-56 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance for 7-9 months and illiteracy— 

percentage landjunimproved.constant.....000. 00 ee =0-57 
Partial correlation between school non-attendance for 7-9 months and illiteracy— 

percentage occupied farms unimproved constant.......... By te ea =0-53 


It would seem that the connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance for 7-9 
months or practically the whole year—that is between illiteracy and irregularity of attendance— 
is somewhat stronger than in the case of non-attendance for any period. This result is slightly 
different from that obtained in the case of the 49 divisions, although the difference is so small 
that it is unsafe to draw conclusions from it. It it were larger it might possibly be explained by 
the existence of compulsory school attendance laws in the 49 divisions, while there are no such 
statute laws in the 64 divisions. It is easier for the law to track children whose names are in 
the school register and their ages thus known and keep them at school throughout the year, 
than it is to track children who have not put in an appearance at all during the year. This 
explanation should, however, not be accepted without further evidence. 

It is important to know what stages of the child’s school career are most seriously affected 
by the illiteracy of the community. For example, it might be suspected that children are kept 
out of school principally for the value of their service at home or in some useful employment. 
If this were the case it would be expected that the ages between 7 and 14 are less seriously affected 
by the illiteracy of the community than the later ages and especially the age of 14, when 
the child’s services would be of some value. That need for the child’s services is not the exclusive 
or even the main factor in absence from school is indicated by the data on occupations compiled 
from the census of 1911. This will be discussed more fully in the next chapter, but according 
to this census there was a very large discrepancy between the number of children between 10 
and 14 years of age gainfully employed and the number at these ages or even at 14 years not 
at school. On consulting large samples of the original 1921 census returns it was found that a 
good proportion of children out of school at the age of 14 were not employed at any gainful 
occupation. 

A separate investigation was, accordingly, made of the connection between the illiteracy 
of the community and school attendance in the case of three age groups, viz., 7, 8-13 and 14. 
Absence from school at the age of 7 would as a rule indicate that the child had not yet begun 
school attendance. This was found to be by no means universally true, as cases were found 
in the original returns of children of 7 years of age who were not at school in 1921 and yet were 
able to read. This would indicate either that they had been to school in former years or had 
been taught at home. On the whole, however, the chances are strong that children not at school 
at the age of 7 in 1921 had not yet begun school. Absence from school at the ages of 8 to 13 
years would indicate that the children had been kept from school for other reasons than value 
of their services—either want of school accommodation in the community or want of supervision 
of their school attendance, or such want of realization on the part of their parents of the value 
of school attendance that the small value of their services at home at these ages was estimated 
above the value of education at school. The 96 rural communities already mentioned were 
considered a good field of investigation for the reasons already mentioned, namely, that they 
contained a negligibie percentage of Indians and, incidentally, did not include areas handicapped 
by extreme physical conditions (e.g. the Northwest Territories and unorganized parts of certain 
provinces). The percentages not at school at the ages of 7, 8 to 13 and 14 years of the Canadian 
born were here correlated with the percentage of the population 10 years and over unable to read 
or write. The following results of this investigation would seem to be significant. 
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TABLE 67A.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF RURAL CHILDREN AT 7, 14 AND 8-13 YEARS OF AGE IN 96 
CENSUS DIVISIONS OF CANADA, 1921 (EXCLUDING ONE PROVINCE AND DIVISIONS WITH ONE 
OR MORE PERCENTAGE OF INDIANS) 
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TABLE 67A.-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF RURAL CHILDREN AT 7, 14 AND 8-13 YEARS OF AGE IN’96 
CENSUS DIVISIONS OF CANADA, 1921 (EXCLUDING ONE PROVINCE AND DIVISIONS WITH ONE 
OR MORE PERCENTAGE OF INDIANS)—Concluded 


tt 14 8-13 Percent- 
| age 

Number Popula- | Number ) Percent- | Popula- ) Number ) Percent- | Popula- 1} Number ) Percent- | illiterate 

tion at not age not tion at not age not tion at not age not | 10 years 

7 years | at school | at school | 14 years | at school | at school |8-13 years] at school | at school | and over 
BOR MSO Une Sit 736 83 11-2 425 95 22-3 3,330 132, 3-9 0:8 
BATE eet we: spill 53 17-0 303 34 11-2 1, 662 65 3-9 0:8 
SOs ae LP 797 146 18°3 598 111 18-5 2,959 156 5-2 0-8 
SOM. Ce ocr: 473 59 12-4 484 186 38-4 2,919 155 5-3 0-8 
CHA Ala en peeoae 841 157 18-6 510 es 14-7 2, B47 135 5-3 0-8 
SSeeeet cet, 1,017 171 16-8 676 166 24-4 3,404 170 4-9 0:8 
SOM Hasse wile sk 2,583 339 13-1 1,319 273 20-6 10,702 616 5-7 0-7 
AEROS 5 3 Stats 517 51 9-8 120 25-0 3,016 187 6-2 0-7 
OL re. Bs 662 189 28-4 437 60 13:7 1,808 169 9°3 0-7 
OD TE cae, 8a 518 47 9-0 477 98 20-5 2,865 159 55 0-6 
GE. sere 1,109 104 9-3 432 35 8-1 4,489 139 3-0 0:6 
Oey ese ye eee 335 68 20-2 279 63 22-5 1,645 191 11-6 0-6 
DOR. 8 Meee 437 55 12-5 390 64 16-4 2,278 99 4-3 0-6 
OGRA 425 77 18-1 304 20 6-5 1,587 69 4-3 0-4 

Totals and 

means... 47,921 9,985 20-8 39, 708 10,132 25:5 | 242,676 20, 725 8-5 4-4 
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TABLE 67B.-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT 7, 14 AND 8-13 YEARS OF AGE IN 49 CENSUS 
DIVISIONS OF CANADA, 1921 
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Population at 7 years Population at 14 years Population 8-13 years 
Name of division i Not at school Not at school Not at school 
Number |————————————_ Number |__| Number 

Number | Per cent Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
336 168 50-0 188 67 35-7 1,504 435 28-9 
1, 496 556 37-1 1, 203 419 34-8 7,549 924 12-2 
43 43-8 31 41-3 453 119 26-3 
477 248 51-9 253 94 37-1 2,039 594 29-1 
958 301 31-4 683 211 30-7 4,654 361 7:8 
603 171 28-3 495 149 39-1 3,070 347 11:3 
1, 224 486 39°7 933 199 21-3 6,318 829 13-3 
633 224 35-3 556 151 27-1 3, 464 404 11-6 
957 396 41-3 661 218 32-9 4,529 600 13-3 
676 240 35-5 433 105 24-2 3, 403 400 11-7 
653 253 38-7 519 177 34-2 3,018 400 11-9 
756 206 26-5 562 164 29-1 3, 881 387 10-0 
927 292 31-5 646 183 28-3 4,439 416 9-4 
1, 492 518 34-7 1, 284 478 37-2 7,962 919 11-5 
552 216 40-9 390 102 25-8 whee 420 15-4 
996 232 23-2 903 256 28-3 5,377 355 6-6 
879 272 30-9 711 93 13-0 4,606 411 8-9 
457 112 24-5 352 78 22-1 2,369 160 6-8 
409 113 27-6 263 70 26-6 1,966 208 10-6 
198 55 23-7 147 34 23-1 RIG? 124 10-6 
560 98 17-5 383 33 8-6 2,677 139 5-2 
227 84 87:0 131 22 16:7 1,036 142 13-7 
564 108 19-1 460 93 20-2 2,974 169 5-7 
1,131 224 19-8 880 237 26-9 5,726 402 7-0 
925 194 20-9 814 331 40-6 4,957 508 10-0 
725 130 17-9 546 120 21-9 3,701 246 6-6 
936 174 18-5 631 71 11-2 4,543 251 5:5 
780 147 18-8 504 96 19-0 3,537 208 5-9 
994 161 16-1 650 108 16:6 4,867 181 3-7 
939 218 23-2 602 141 23-4 4,109 371 9-2 
1,006 226 22-4 733 228 31-1 4,866 597 12-3 
492 98 19-9 365 63 17-2 2,382 239 10:0 
798 157 19-6 479 136 28-3 3,631 255 7-0 
864 148 17-1 595 117 19-6 4,421 284 6-4 
398 80 22-6 PES 41 17:7 1,707 131 7-7 
986 196 19-8 836 85 10-1 5,528 363 6-6 
149 43 28-7 88 16 18-1 761 95 12-5 
797 146 18-3 598 111 18-5 4,051 273 6-7 
730 119 16-2 589 126 21-3 3,880 230 5-9 
539 69 12:8 469 72 15-3 2,917 110 3-8 
315 60 19-0 289 45 15-5 1,809 119 6-6 
662 189 28-4 437 60 13-7 3,117 297 9-5 
412 118 28-6 296 38 12-8 2,083 204 9-8 
1,017 171 16-8 676 166 24-4 4,736 294 6-2 
484 96 19-8 344 94 27-3 2,436 246 10-1 
841 157 18-6 510 75 14-7 3,920 236 6:0 
311 53 17-0 303 34 11-2 1,892 107 5-7 
437 55 12-5 390 64 16-4 2,466 128 5-2 
425 wL 18-1 304 20 6-5 2,267 117 5-2 
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(1) A strong connection (0-68) between illiteracy and school non-attendance was found 
at the age of 7 years. That is, in illiterate communities the tendency is strong to postpone 
the opening of the child’s school career till a late age. While it is believed that there is not 
much gained by sending children to school before the age of 7 years, it is also believed that it is 
very important that they begin then. In the next chapter an estimate is made of the consequences 
of late commencement upon the chances of children completing the elementary school course 
at the age of fourteen. 


(2) A very strong connection (0-76) exists between the illiteracy of the community and the 
non-attendance of children 8 to 13 years. 


(3) A somewhat stronger connection (0-81) between illiteracy and the non-attendance 
of children at the age of 14 years,! but the difference from the correlation in (2) is hardly significant. 
That is, the tendency in an illiterate community to keep children of 14 years out of school is 
not stronger than the tendency to keep them out at earlier ages. This result was unexpected. 
The value of the services of a child of 14—on the farm for example—is much greater than in 
the case of earlier ages. It would seem, either that the important factor in school non-attendance 
is not the need for the child’s services, or that this need is felt by literate and illiterate com- 
munities alike. Why should an illiterate community keep children from school to a much 
greater extent than literate communities at a time when the child’s services are not very valuable, 
and not to the same extent at an age when some boys, for instance, can do the work of some men? 

There is one explanation for this which is fairly plausible. The aspects of children of 14 
years of age being out of school are not all bad. From data on the school standing of 1,247,707 
Canadian pupils it is found that at the age of 14 years nearly one-fourth are in high school grades, 
while about half are either in high school-or the last grade of the elementary course. There is 
an even chance, then, that the child of 14 who is not at school has either completed the elementary 
school course or has done some high school work. Such a child may be living in a rural community 
with no high school accommodation near at hand. In any case, if he (or she) has completed 
the elementary course he is not as a rule under further obligations to attend school. In a literate 
community, where the attendance has been better throughout the child’s school career than 
in an illiterate community, the chances are correspondingly greater that the child has completed 
the elementary school course. This would explain partly at least why the correlation between 
illiteracy and school non-attendance at 14 is not stronger than in the case of the earlier ages. 


(4) What seems to be the most important result of all is that where school attendance is 
poor at the age of 7 it is poor also at the ages of 8 to 13 and also at the age of 14. In other words, 
the differentiation between one community and another in the matter of school attendance is . 
thorough. The child’s chances of obtaining an education in one community are poorer at every 
stage of his school career than in another; otherwise, if he were an unusually bright child, he 
could make up partly at least at one age what he had lost at another. This once more emphasizes 
the point that an illiterate community tends to remain illiterate. 


An illustration of the manner in which illiteracy and school non-attendance are connected 
at the different ages is afforded by the following figures. The 96 rural communities, arranged 
in descending order of percentage illiterate, are divided into four groups of 24 counties (or divi- 
sions) each and the percentage not at school at each age group is shown for each quarter. 

t 


1 An examination of the regression equations may be interesting. If Y represents the percentage illiterate, U the per- — 
centage not at school at 7, X the percentage not at school at 14 and Z the percentage not at school at 8-13, then 


U=1-26Y+14:8 
X=1-59Y+17:3 
Z= -85Y+ 4:0 
These three equations would seem to show a larger residuum of school non-attendance (independent of illiteracy) at 
14 than at 7 and at 7 than at 8-13. This is quite reasonable on the supposition that at the age of 7 educated parents might 


consider the children too young to go to school or might be educating them at home, while at the age of 14 years a larger 
proportion of children of literate than illiterate parents would have completed the elementary school course. 
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TABLE 68 
oS ——————O“=»ep>»eh—an)oTum00009m0MmmmSSS eee eee 
7 years 14 years 8-13 years 
— Popula- Not at school Popula Not at school Popula- Not at school 
tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent tion Number | Per cent 


V—_——_——| S| | | | | | LL 


Ist quarter—24 divisions 
- showing the highest 

percentage illiterate... 10,958 3,309 30-2 9, 639 3,477 36-1 60, 760 9,352 15-4 
2nd quarter—24 divi- 

sions showing the sec- 

ond highest percentage 

Wliterdte...2. ee 11,811 2, 658 22-5 10,394 2,549 24-6 62, 893 5,066 8-0 
8rd quarter—24 divi- 

sions showing’ the 

third highest percent- 

age illiterate.......... 10,041 1, 679 16:7 8,043 1,595 19-9 49,023 2,649 5-4 
4th quarter—24 divi- 

sions showing the low- 

est percentage illiter- 

BLOaaes PG. SOAS 15,111 2,249 14-9 11, 632 2,511 21-7 70,003 3, 658 5-2 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ [UO OO | | | | Ls Cs LU 


Total 96 divisions...} 47,921 9, 895 26-5 39, 708 10, 182 25-5 | 242,676 20,725 8-6 


The knowledge that the school attendance of the age of 14 isnot more strongly affected by 
uliteracy than the younger ages is important when considering the total effect of the age of 
14 upon the difference between school non-attendance in rural and urban communities. Since 
the figures of Canadian born are the most free from ambiguity in this connection attention 
will be confined to these. In the nine provinces there were in rural areas 740,434 Canadian 
born children 7-14 of whom 102,207 or 13-8 per cent were not at school; 81,221 of these were 
at the age of 14 of whom 26,946 were not at school, so that at the ages of 7 to 13 there were 
659,213 of whom 75,261 or 11-4 per cent not at school. Thus the age of 14 raised the school 
non-attendance from 11-4 to 13-8 or 2-4 points. In urban areas there were 623,438 Canadian 
born at 7-14 of whom 45,564 or 7-3 per cent were not at school,; at 7-13 there were 557,478 of 
whom 33,492 or 6-0 were not at school, so that the age of 14 raised the non-attendance from 
6-0 to 7-3 or 1-3 points. The difference between rural and urban at the age of 7 to 13 was 
5-4, while at the age of 7-14 it was 6-5, so that the difference was increased more than one fifth 
by the inclusion of the age of 14 which as a rule is not included in the compulsory school age 
in rural areas. The difference at the ages of 7 to 13 is as closely connected with the illiteracy 
of the community as the difference at the age of 14. In the appendix to this chapter it will 
be shown that the illiteracy of parents (not including widows and widowers) raised the differ- 
ence between rural and urban at the ages of 7 to 14 by 52 p.c. which process would affect the 
ages of 7 to 13 to as great extent as the age of 14. Without taking into consideration the 
influence of other illiterate adults and children upon the school non-attendance of children of 
literate parents, it is clear that the illiteracy of parents upon their own, children alone has as 
great an influence upon school non-attendance at the compulsory ages as the aggregate of phy- 
sical influences. 
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The conclusions which will be stated presently are based upon the foregoing data and analyses. 
They are stated, however, strictly subject to the following provisions regarding their limitations. 
The appendix, however, furnishes direct data which seem to prove that these conclusions, 
founded on deductions only, are sound. 

It must not be understood, that because definite mathematical measurements have been 
- used, and definite relationships have been expressed, there is any intention to convey the idea 
that phenomena of this kind are definitely measurable or show exact mathematical relationships. 
That the occurrence of one social phenomenon should be in an exact ratio to the occurrence of 
another and entirely different. phenomenon is unlikely. The exact relationships expressed above 
are merely descriptions of a trend of relationship. 

If it is understood that the following conclusions are strictly subject to the foregoing limit- 
ations and also to such other limitations as are usual in investigations of this kind, it is believed 
that they are a correct interpretation of the data analyzed :— 


1. Under present conditions in Canada there is a decided connection between the illiteracy 
of a community and the school attendance of children 7 to 14 years of age. This connection 
cannot be said to be that of mere identity; it was not merely that the person was illiterate because 
he was out of school during the year 1920 - 21; the illiterate persons are those who have not been 
at school in the past, whether their past was in that community or elsewhere. If it was in that 
community the connection shows a tendency on the part of an illiterate community to remain so; 
if it was elsewhere it shows a greater tendency among illiterate persons than among other persons 
either to fail to provide school accommodation for their children, or to fail to send them to school 
where accommodation has been provided. 


2. There is a certain connection, as might be expected, between essentially rural conditions 
and school non - attendance. By essentially rural conditions are meant physical conditions such 
as climate, sparsity of settlement, etc. This connection is, however, mainly true of extreme con- 
ditions. In other words, in an extremely cold or thinly settled rural community the school attend- 
ance will be decidedly poorer ipso facto than in the adjoining urban areas or in the most fav- 
oured rural communities. The exact loss to school attendance in Canada owing to these extreme 
physical conditions cannot be determined because of the existence of other foes to school attend- 
ance in the same communities. 


3. A different interpretation must be given of the difference between rural and urban areas 
on the point of school attendance in the case of rural communities which are not situated under 
extreme conditions. Moreover, these rural areas form at least a majority if not a very large 
majority of the rural areas of Canada. In these areas the following facts are noticeable: 

(a) There is a certain connection between school attendance and physical conditions which 
causes school attendance to be necessarily worse in rural than in adjoining urban areas. This 
connection is neither very large nor very certain, and it is masked by other factors which tend to 
neutralize the physical influence. Where these factors are present in an urban area and not in the 
adjoining rural area, the urban school attendance is not so good as the rural. This was found in 16 
urban areas in Canada, these centres having a population of 61,468 at 7 to 14 years of age. Further, 
where these factors are present in a favourably situated, and absent in an unfavourably situated 
rural community, the school attendance of the latter is better than that of the former. In other 
words, there are psychological or social factors strong enough to offset the advantages of 
physical conditions for school attendance. 

(b) The main social factor discovered has been illiteracy, which in certain samples chosen 
has been found to be practically identified with the presence of certain non - Canadian racial 
elements. 

(c) Where these races are settled under unfavourable physical conditions, the results are of 
course the combined effects of race and physical conditions, and appear as a very large per- 
centage out of school. Where, however, they are settled either in urban areas or in favourable 
rural areas their existence is sufficient to neutralize the physical advantages, so that these areas 
show poorer school attendance than more umfavourably situated rural communities where the 
races do not exist. More important still, school non-attendance increases in a definite melesionsiay 
with their existence, regardless of physical conditions. 
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(d) The tendency of these races to occupy smaller farm holdings than other races gives to 
small holdings the appearance of being unfavourable to school attendance while large holdings 
are given the appearance of being favourable. Further, as the average size of a farm increases, 
the school attendance appears to improve. Further, since a denser population is naturally 
associated with smaller holdings, density of population is given the appearance of being unfav- 
ourable to school attendance. Needless to say these appearances are misleading. 

(e) Further, the existence of these races causes a spurious connection between values of 
farm products per capita of the population and school attendance which is entirely misleading. 

4. The conclusion would seem to be justified that in Canada, under the conditions of 1921, 
the total influence of physical conditions upon school attendance was somewhat less than the 
influence of the psychological or social factors. In other words, illiteracy and other mental, social 
or racial factors, kept more children out of school in 1921 than climate, thin and new settlements, 
etc., combined. This would seem to be a startling conclusion, but it would seem to follow from the 
data. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 16 


On page 102 an attempt was made io show quantitatively the relationship between the 
illiteracy and school non-attendance of the Canadian born. Without quoting the actual figures 
this relationship might be expressed again as follows: (1) first of all there is in both rural and 
urban areas a certain residuum of school non-attendance which is independent of illiteracy. 
(2) Over and above this residuum, for every per cent illiterate of persons over the age of 10 
years (which in the case of Canadian born are more than three times the number of children 
7 to 14) there is about one per cent of children 7 to 14 in rural and fewer in urban communities 
not attending school. These of course include the illiterate children 10 to 14 years of age who 
are not at school.! (3) The total amount of school non-attendance thus associated with illiteracy 
in rural areas is at least as great as, and probably much greater than, the intrinsic difference 
between rural and urban areas; i.e., than the difference caused by purely physical conditions 
including climate, geographical position, sparsity of population, etc. 

While these conclusions seemed to be borne out by the evidence there was a natural hesi- 
tation to express them quantitatively in view of the fact that the evidence was indirect and that 
there were then no means of checking the results by direct data. Since the time this material 
was analysed as above the desired direct data have been compiled. They seem to confirm the 
conclusions in every particular, even to the quantitative measurements. They also confirm 
other conclusions such as the greater connection between school non-attendance and illiteracy 
in the case of females than of males; of Canadian born than of foreign born; in rural than in 
urban areas, etc., etc. 

It is important to remember that the conclusions on the basis of indirect evidence were 
reached before the direct evidence was available and consequently without suggestions from 
the latter. This brings out a significant point which would be difficult to prove otherwise, 
namely that certain causes operating were so strong that they were traceable through their 
results. It will bear out another point which will be developed presently with the aid of direct 
data, namely that illiteracy is not a merely negative phenomenon but what might be termed 
an active germ. To borrow an illustration from medicine it would seem that it is not an anaemia 
which is not contagious and which can be remedied by transfusion of good blood, but a'‘contagious 
disease, also more or less‘a hereditary disease. It will presently be shown that one illiterate 
person is probably a more potent factor than one literate person in determining school attendance, 
in spite of the fact that the laws of the Jand are backing the latter and controlling the former. 

To make the significance of the following data clearer it will be necessary to formulate the 
a priori items which enter into school non-attendance between the ages of 7 and 14. 

1. The residuum already mentioned and which is common to rural and urban areas alike, 
namely a variety of causes—sickness, changes in residence, home training at the earlier ages, 
especially the age of 7, the fact that certain people believe that it is advisable to delay school 
attendance, especially in the case of delicate children, until somewhat later than 7, the fact 
that in Ontario compulsory regulations are not operative until the age of 8, the fact that many 
children have finished their elementary course by the time they reach 14 and that compulsory 
regulations are no longer operative in most provinces after the 14th birthday; the fact that 
the arrival at the age of 7 may not,and usually does not, coincide with the date of school opening 
or a convenient date for admission to classes. For example many children would have arrived 
at the age of 7 shortly before the taking of the census in June. Many of these would not begin 
school till the beginning of the school year in September.2, Many more minor causes of school 
non-attendance might be mentioned as making up this residuum. 

2. The intrinsic difference between rural and urban conditions, a quantity to be determined. 


3. The influence of the illiteracy of parents upon the school non-attendance of their own 
children. 


1N.B.—This does not mean that for every three or four persons illiterate there is one child out of school. As will be 
seen later the total amount of school non-attendance associated with illiteracy is something over 4 per cent of the total 
number of 7-14 year old children in rural areas. Deducting the illiterate children 7-14 this would mean that for about every 
18 or 20 illiterate persons over 14 years of age one child 7-14 is not at school. 
_ 2 At the age of 7 years 17-4 per cent were not at school in the nine provinces; 21 per cent in rural areas and 13-5 per cent. 
in urban areas as compared with 8-7 per cent, 11-2 per cent and 5-98 per cent respectively at the age of 8. At the age of 
14 years, 26-3 per cent total, 32-5 rural and 19-1 urban were not at school as compared with 11-5 per cert, 15-5 and 7-0 at 
the age of 18. , 
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4, The influence of the illiteracy of parents, other adults and juveniles over 14 years upon 
the children of literate parents—in short the illiteracy of the community as a whole (over and 
above the illiteracy of parents upon their own children) upon the school attendance of children. 
This influence would operate through non-provision of school accomodations, example, etc. 

5. Other possible psychological or social influences such as nativity, unwillingness on the 
part of foreigners to allow their identity to be lost through the schools of this country, con- 
scientious scruples on the part of religious sects, etc. 

To analyse indirect evidence on the subject of items 3 and 4 and compare it with the crude 
material of census data it will be necessary to remember that the correlation between illiteracy 
of persons over 10 years of age and school non-attendance of children 7 to 14 years takes two 
forms: 1. the illiterate children 10 to 14 years who are not at school and who (if the rather safe 
assumption is made that the number illiterate 10 to 14 years are also out of school) will be seen 
to form a greater number of the children not at school in rural than in urban areas in Canada. 
The connection between illiteracy and the actual per cent of school non-attendance is in this 
case not so much a causal one but rather one of identical items. The connection over and above 
this proportion is due either to the influence of illiterate parents and others upon the children 
or to the fact that children out of school in 1921 were being brought up in the same environment 
as other illiterates. 

It is now possible to re-examine the foregoing items in the light of direct data. The point 
upon which the main emphasis will be laid however, is the influence of illiteracy upon school 
non-attendance as compared with the influence of intrinsically physical conditions. 

As was expected (see page 101) the direct evidence is not altogether free from ambiguity 
and needs careful analysis. As was also expected the connection which applies to Canada in 
general does not apply to the same extent in the case of one province. This province, for this 
and other reasons already explained, was not included with the others in the samples used in the 
rest of the chapter to investigate the connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance. 
It was, however, examined separately and found to show this connection but in a lesser degree. 
As was also seen (see page 103) the connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance 
was not so marked in urban as in rural areas; also it was more marked in the case of females 
than of males. As was also foreshadowed (see page 97) the connection between illiteracy and 
school non-attendance was not so marked in the case of the foreign born asin the case of the 
Canadian born. The connection is quite strong in the case of British and United State.s born, 
but the number of illiterates in these two cases was so small as to be negligible, while the school 
non-attendance was so small as to be easily confinable to the residua already discussed. 
Attention will, therefore, be confined to the Canadian born. The figures of the province 
already mentioned are excluded. 

Data were compiled showing the illiteracy and school attendance of children 7 to 14 of 
living parents, widowers and widows whose parents were: (1) both literate; (2) mother illiterate, 
father literate; (3) father illiterate, mother literate; (4) both parents illiterate; (5) widower 
father literate; (6) widow mother literate; (7) widower father illiterate; (8) widow mother 
illiterate. The following are the data for eight provinces :— 


TABLE 69.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN 7-14 OF CANADIAN BORN PARENTS IN EIGHT 
PROVINCES ACCORDING TO THE LITERACY OF THEIR PARENTS, 1921 


Rural Urban 
: mt na = eet per 100 
Number | Num- er umber um- er amilies not 
— i hsas ‘ of ber cent Bites : me ber cent at school 

ae children at not at ane children at not at |——————— ? 

fatmilios 7-14 school | school families 7-14 school } school | Rural | Urban 

Both parents literate..... 270, 987 286,676 |254, 064 11-4 236, 136 211,765 |202,011 4-6 12-0 |. 7-4 
Mother illiterate......... Byres: 5,154 3, 689 28-4 1,425 1, 821 1,578 13-3 39°5 11-7 
Father illiterate.......... 10, 408 14,741 | 11,361 22-9 3, 235 4,205 | 3,735 11-2 82-5 14-5 
Both parents illiterate.... 6,190 8,224 | 4,834 41-2 1, 679 Os: 1, 784 17-9 54-8 23-2 
Widowers literate........ 11, 602 8,876 | 7,799 12-1 8, 420 5,217 | 4,968 4-8 9-3 2-9 
Widows literate.......... 17, 258 11,225 | 10,073 10-3 29,551 14,249 | 13,541 4-9 6°7 2-4 
Widowers illiterate....... 936 784 476 39-3 187 115 97 15-7 32:9 10-0 
Widows illiterate......... 992 621 342 44-9 548 284 232 18-3 28-2 9-5 
WRC AAC Ap Bt ee ee 322,088 | 336,301 |292, 638 13-0 | 281,181 | 239,829 |227,946 5-0 13-5 6°9 
Total literate........ 299,847 | 306,777 |271, 936 11:3 | 274,107 | 231,231 |220,520 4-6 11:3 6°7 


Total illiterate....... 22,241 29,524 | 20,702 29-9 7,074 8,598 | 7,426 13-6 40-0 15-5 
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The figures in the above table are unmistakable evidence on the points already brought up. 
‘The total number of children—336,301 in rural and 238,771 in urban areas—does not fully 
represent the Canadian born children 7-14 years of age in the eight provinces. The total figures 
were as follows:— 


Rural Urban 
—— Percentage Percentage 
Not at Not at 
Number not at Number not a 
school hina school anhatt 
Total Canadian born children 7-14........... 523,074 66, 564 12-8 402,860 23,368 5-8 
Children 7-14 of Canadian born parents classi- 
fied by literacy of parents............... 336, 301 43, 663 13-0 239, 829 11, 883 5-0 
Reéniaindorss. ge snk fee seine ae 186,773 22,901 12-3 163,031 11, 485 71 
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The remaining children evidently included Canadian born children whose parents were not 
Canadian born as well as children with no parents living, adopted children, children in homes, etc. 
The children classified in rural areas show almost the same status of school non-attendance as 
the total number of children and therefore form a good sample. The difference in the case of 
urban children is probably partly explainable by the fact that recent immigrants were not able to 
send their children to school in 1921, also by children in homes, ete. 

The points which are brought out clearly in the table in the case of rural children (who, it 
must be remembered, were especially concerned in the analyses of the main chapter) are:— 

1. Unmistakable evidence that illiterate persons are more apt to keep their children out of 
school than literate persons. The order of school non-attendance according to literacy is inter- 
esting :— 
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It is difficult to understand why children of the literate widows should show better school 
attendance than the children with both parents literate, but it must be remembered that the 
latter, or rather both classes of children, show more than the effects of the literacy of their own 
parents. Without the slightest doubt the number of children of literate parents out of school is 
increased by the illiteracy of others than parents as well as by other psychological or social elements 
which prevail in rural communities. These will be brought up presently. 

2. Unmistakable evidence that the illiteracy of the mother is more influential in keeping 
children out of school than the illiteracy of the father. This was evident from the correlation 
discussed on page 116 only that the evidence then pointed to all females as compared with males 
as well as to mothers as compared with fathers. 

3. The combined illiteracy of mother and father is associated with school non-attendance to 
more than twice as great an extent as that with the illiteracy of one parent when the otheris literate. 
Thus the difference between the non-attendance of children with father only illiterate and that 
of children with both parents literate is 22-9—11-4,or 11-5; with mother only illiterate is 28-4 — 
11-4=17-0; with both parents illiterate is 41-2—11-4=29-8. This brings out unmistakable 
signs of active influence on the part of illiteracy, and a conflict between literacy and illiteracy. 
Hither why should the illiteracy of one parent cause a degree of non-attendance when the other 
parent is literate or why should the non-attendance in this case be less than when both parents 
are illiterate? It has already been shown that this can not be due to the mere accident of con- 
ditions under which these different classes of parents live, since it was found that school non- 
attendance accompanies illiteracy in a great variety of communities; also since in the above 
table it exists in urban areas as well as rural areas in spite of the fact that compulsory school 
attendance laws are operative in all the provinces included in the table. Nor can it be due merely 
to the age of 14 or a post compulsory age since the age of 14 was seen to benot morestrongly affected 
by illiteracy than the ages of 8 to 13. Since, then, the influence of illiterate parents keeps children 
out of school at an increasing rate according as one or both are illiterate, it is reasonable to infer 
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that a community influence upon the children of literate parents also prevails. In chapter 10 it 
was shown that in rural areas in Canada illiteracy was not evenly spread, but rather it was rare 
or absent in most communities, while very prevalent in a few communities. The children of literate 
parents in the latter type of community would often form the minority. If illiterate parents will 
not send their children to school when school accommodations are provided, much less will 
they sacrifice to provide accommodations for others. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
a considerable part of the 11-4 out of school in the case of children of literate parents was due to 
the influence of illiteracy. | 

4. It was mentioned on page 91 that the larger the number of children 7-14 in proportion 
to the adult population the poorer the school attendance. This was not accepted as a general 
principle or as being due to the greater difficulties in the way of sending to school a larger than a 
smaller number of children, although this influence would seem reasonable. On page 112 it was 
hinted that the cause was the type of persons to Whom the larger number of children belonged. 
The figures in table 69 will show that this inference was correct. It would be misleading to include 
with these the children of widowers and widows since in all probability the families of these are 
older on the average than where both parents are living. 
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Illiterate parents in both rural and urban areas have one-third again as many children 
7-14 per family as literate parents. The question is, are the latter not at school because there 
are more of them per family, or are there more of them per family because their parents are 
illiterate, or better, under the same conditions as their parents are illiterate? The fact that there 
is only a very small correlation between the number of children 7-14 in proportion to the adult 
population and school non-attendance when the data are taken for a large number of com- 
munities, while there is a very high correlation between school non - attendance and illiteracy in 
the same communities would seem, if not to prove, at least to force conviction that the answer 
to the above question must be in favour of the second assumption, although the first assumed 
condition may actually operate in the case of the class of parents who have these children but not 
necessarily in the case of other parents. The conviction becomes still stronger when it is known 
that in certain areas where the proportion of children 7-14 to the adult population is the highest 
in Canada but where there is a negligible amount of illiteracy, the school attendance is unusually 
good. : 
5. It is also evident that illiteracy of parents has not the same influence in urban as in rural 
areas. This came out clearly in the correlations already discussed (see page 103). The inferences 
are that compulsory school] attendance laws are more effective in urban areas, also that the over- 
whelming ‘majority of literates in urban areas tend to neutralize the influence of illiterate parents; 
also that one of the forms which the influence of illiteracy takes is that of succumbing to environ- 
ment more readily than literacy. 

6. To obtain the total effects of illiteracy and other social conditions as compared with purely 
physical conditions in raising the school non-attendance in rural areas above that in urban 
areas more data are needed. It is not conclusive that of the children of literate parents in rural 
areas 11-3 per cent are not at school while 7-9 per cent of the children of literate parents in urban 
areas are not at school. In the first place the effects of compulsory regulations are operative in the 
case of urban areas to a greater extent than in the case of rural areas and these are social not 
physical agencies. In the next place the age of 14 years was responsible for a certain portion of the 
difference between school non-attendance in rural and urban areas, and non-attendance at this 
age can not be attributed to purely physical conditions except in so far as rural conditions hinder 
the institution of high schools. The importance of the last mentioned aspect is minimized by the 
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facts that only a portion of the children at 14 are ready for high school or would go on to high 
school in any case, while high school workis actually taught in practically all rural schools while a 
large number of rural children actually attend high schools in neighbouring or other urban centres. 
Further, the connection between rural non-attendance and illiteracy was found to be not stronger 
in the case of the age of 14 than in the case of the ages of 8 to 13. In the next place the 11-3 
includes the influence of illiterates other than their own parents upon the school non-attendance 
of the children of literate parents. That this influence must be large is shown by the nature of the 
effects of illiteracy of parents upon the non-attendance of children. Illiteracy is clearly a stronger 
agent in preventing attendance than literacy isin procuringit in spite of the fact thatthe latter has 
the laws of the land behind it. Literate parents in an illiterate rural community can send their 
children to school only in spite of example and sometimes at a financial sacrifice, by sending 
them to school in another community. Again the 11-3 include the effects of certain prejudices, 
especially sectarian prejudices, against sending children to school. That this influence is con- 
siderable is shown in the case of such a sect as the Mennonites who were a literate people and yet 
would not send their children to Canadian public schools. All these and other social factors 
must be taken into consideration when comparing the 11-3 per cent of the children of literate 
parents not at school in rural areas with 7-9 of the same class of parents in urban areas, a differ- 
ence of 3-4 points. At the same time the illiteracy of their own parents alone raised the non- 
attendance in rural areas from 11-3 to 13-0 or 1-7 points. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
influence of other illiterates than parents and all other social factors combined together with the 
influence of the age of 14 would account for at least another 1-7 points and probably much more. 
When, therefore, it was deduced that illiteracy and other social agencies had at least as great a 
part in the difference between school non-attendance in rural and urban areas as purely physical 
conditions it is clear that this was not an overstatement. It would seem that illiteracy alone 
accounted for more than physical conditions. 

This aspect of the situation will be shown more clearly by comparing the illiteracy (instead 
of school non-attendance) of children 7-14 with the illiteracy of parents. The illiterate children 
7-14 were in most cases not at school and never were at school. They, therefore, form a more 
certain index of the effects of illiteracy inasmuch as the school non-attendance of a single year 
like 1921 might have been in some cases due to unavoidable accidents. 


TABLE 70.-ILLITERACY OF CHILDREN 7-14 YEARS OF AGE OF CANADIAN BORN PARENTS 
ACCORDING TO THE ILLITERACY OF THEIR PARENTS IN RURAL AND URBAN 
AREAS FOR EIGHT PROVINCES, 1921 
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Both parents literate.........+.seeeeeereeees 286,676 9,960 3-5 211,765 4,024 1-9 
eet Only literate. Ao ceceleals sian yeieee ls 5,154 1,248 24-2 821 12-1 
father only illiterate............-seseeeeees 14,741 2,574 17-5 4,205 368 8-8 
Both parents illiterate..........-.+.-eeeeeeeee 8,224 3,530 42-9 2,173 396 18-4 
Widowers literate... ..... 605s sesccecescsces- 8,876 345 3:9 5,217 90 1-7 
Widdwa literate’ Air). sar ioee Srerneee oo 11,225 425 3-8 14,249 219 5 
Widowers illiterate. ......5.....cccecereeece 784 228 29-1 115 14 12-2 
Widows illiterate: .. des: oy > cite vine ecle es asics 621 225 36°2 284 45 15-9 
Motel 436 Ssh vent 6% cle smectievcs epteee 336,301 18,535 5°5 239 , 829 5,376, 2-2 

Tobit literate t.2) eee eae 306,777 10,730 3°5 231,231 4,333 1-9 

Titel liter ates: : ss we ties ck wee ae eh 29,524 7,805 26-4 8,598 1,043 12-1 
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The above figures are much more conclusive than the figures of school non-attendance. 
Literate parents have 3-5 per cent of their children illiterate in rural as compared with 1-9 
per cent in urban communities, a difference of 1-6 points. All parents in rural areas have 5-5 
per cent of their children illiterate thus raising the percentage in the case of children of literate 
parents from 3-5 to 5-5 or 2:0 points. Thus the illiteracy of parents alone is responsible for 
a greater portion of the difference between the illiteracy in rural and in urban areas than all other 
causes combined. As said, these figures are a more permanent and reliable index of school non- 
attendance than the figures of school attendance since the children illiterate at these ages show 
not only non-attendance in 1921 but also non-attendance in other years. They are also more 
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significant since besides eliminating accidental causes which might have been peculiar ia the 


year 1921 they indicate that the connection between illiteracy and school non-attendance is a 
permanent or fundamental connection. That illiteracy reproduces illiteracy would seem obvious. 
The mental status indicated by illiteracy is of course not to be ignored but it has already been 


repeatedly shown that “‘illiteracy” in the case of children is practically identical with school — 


non-attendance. 


The conclusion from the above two tables and chart IV and from the data and calculations | 


in the rest of the chapter are so important and startling that every possible precaution should 


be taken to avoid or eliminate irrelevant or accidental elements which might have entered into 


them, also other causes of misinterpretation. It is difficult to conceive of elements of this kind 
which have not already been examined in full. The great danger underlying aggregate figures 
of a country was that in consideration of the fact that the figure of both illiteracy and school 
non-attendance were small in comparison with those of literary and school attendance there was 
a possibility that the former figures were the results of accidental conditions; such as congre- 
gation of the illiterates and those not attending school under conditions conducive to illiteracy, 
and school non-attendance. Many such conditions could be mentioned: e.g. a city might have 
more illiterates than another because it had an institution for feeble-minded persons. Rural 
areas might have more illiterates and more out of school because there were fewer settlements 
without the means of erecting schools. School non-attendance would also follow immigration 
during 1921, etc., etc. In the first place it must be remembered that the figures of Canadian 
born only have been used in establishing the connection between illiteracy and school non- 
attendance. Next it will be remembered that the same connections which are observable in the 
above two tables were deduced independently from the very fact that illiteracy and school non- 
attendance were not confined to accidental or unusual physical conditions but varying with one 
another under practically all conditions. It is here that the significance of the correlation co- 
efficients enters. On page 102 it was shown that in 96 rural areas selected at random in every 


respect but that of excluding Indians, and, incidentally extreme physical conditions and thus — 


excluding relevant data there was a correlation of 0-91 between illiteracy and school non- 
attendance, while in the adjoining urban areas the correlation was 0-75. This correlation 
exists under 96 different conditions out of 155 (one province being excluded). There is hardly 
any doubt that it would be true of the whole 155 if it had been possible to exclude the number 
of Indians from the remaining 59. It is not often that a correlation can be obtained where the 
number of cases bears such a large proportion to the total and which consequently, is so valid 
as the above. With the direct evidence to check the results it would seem, therefore, no longer 
necessary to hesitate to express the relationship between illiteracy and school non-attendance 
on the basis of the regressions obtained from these the correlations in the 96 areas. This definite 
expression although a mere estimate will have the advantage of showing the probable relationship 
more clearly than would be possible by means of statistical tables. 

If y represents the deviation from the mean percentage of Canadian born of children 7-14 
not at school, and x the deviation from mean percentage illiterate of the Canadian born 
population 10 years and over in eight provinces in Canada, then (see page 102). 

In rural areas y = 1-1x. 
In urban areas y =1-O1x. 

The percentage rural 7-14 not at school in eight provinces excluding Indians was 12:8; 
urban 5-8; the percentage illiterate excluding Indians was rural 4-0; urban 1-5. 

If Y represent the percentage not at school in any community and X the percentage iliter- 
ate in any community, then 


(1) In rural areas Y =1-1X-+8-4. 
(2) In urban areas Y =1-01X+4:3. 


This would mean that 8-4 per cent not at school in rural areas were independent of illiteracy, 
and 4-3 per cent in urban areas. The total percentage not at school was 12-8 rural and 5-8 
urban so that 4-4 per cent in rural and 1-5 per cent in urban areas were not at school by virtue 
of illiteracy which include a certain identity, viz., the children 10-14 who were at the same time 
illiterate and out of school. The balance of the 4-4 was caused or conditioned by the illiteracy 
of adults and juveniles. The residua 8-4 and 4-3 which are assumed to be due to other causes 
than illiteracy include, however, other social causes which have already been discussed, so that 
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the difference between 8-4 not at school in rural areas and 4-3 in urban areas; i.e. 4-1 is not entirely 
‘a difference in physical conditions. It also includes most of the difference caused by the age of 
14 being out of school to a greater extent in rural than in urban areas. The data on school 
attendance shows that one-third of the difference between rural and urban attendance was caused 
by the connection between the illiteracy of parents and the school non-attendance of their 
children. The above estimate indicates that one-half of the difference was caused by illiteracy 
of all persons including that of the children 10 to 14 who were illiterate and not at school. This 
leaves only one-sixth of the difference as being due to the illiteracy other than illiteracy of parents. 
This does not seem at all unreasonable. 

The following table on the basis of both actual figures and the above estimates summarizes 
the constituents entering into school non-attendance in rural and urban areas. It represents 
only a probability but a coherent one and there are cases when a good probability is more reliable 
than unanalyzed direct data. 

lt shows the constituents entering into school non-attendance of Canadian born children 
7-14 as 


_ Rural Urban 


A variety of minor conditions probably common to both rural and urban areas alike........ 3 
Non-relevant material such as the identity formed by illiterate children 7-14 and those not 

at school at these ages also material relating to the post-compulsory age of 14............. 2 
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All other conditions such as other social conditions than illiteracy probably prevailing in rural 

areas alone or to a greater extent plus the pure influence of physical environment........... 3 
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It is to be noted that the above table shows only the children not at school in 1921. It 
may be thought that it only describes 1921 conditions and that it can not be used with validity 
for the purpose of inferring conditions of other years or general conditions in Canada. The 
fact that it has been shown true under a large variety of conditions in 1921, however, is some 
evidence that it is generally true. The following chart analyses the number of illiterate children 
7-14 years of age in the sameeight provinces and on the basis of the actual figures of table 70. The 
illiteracy of children shows a more permanent situation than their non-attendance in 1921. 
Most of the illiterate children have probably never been to school and those who have been to 
school have either attended irregularly or have not been mentally capable of learning to read. 
This brings in the idea of hereditary illiteracy. The chart has, therefore, the advantage of showing 
a more permanent tendency and of being entirely based on actual figures. It lacks, however, 
the great advantage of being shown to be’ true under a large variety of conditions. It is a mere 
aggregate for 8 provinces and has not been capable of analysis for the purpose of eliminating 
the possibility that it is true only under peculiar circumstances or crowded into one or two pro- 
vinces or localities influenced by conditions irrelevant to the points which it is intended to illus- 
trate. This, by the way, exemplifies one of the defects of direct evidence. 

The figures (see table 70) are as follows:— 

NUMBER PER 100 CHILDREN OF CANADIAN BORN PARENTS 7-14 YEARS OF AGE ILLITERATE IN 


EIGHT PROVINCES IN CANADA, 1921. (836,301 RURAL AND 239,829 URBAN CHILDREN REPRE- 
SENTED) 


— Rural Urban 
HEEL PATORESHILCE ACO ss eereciatelorstete cle rerairstory sree ele erates ciesace ss arial styecale tava. cloleje eke stnisia <teinisieiee onic late sierets 3:5 1-9 
MU OWAMOLHOLLICOPALO Aree c eels Dele eee hails Sale oie held Dovctevcidle Aualele stakes leds @ Bei tinsels Wie ebtee eieiele 3-8 1:5 
Viet hosnagal tential atel ol Dre gto de tay 20 Beeea BO BOS OG be OIE CoAREM San Berio Mr NAG. Orcininnenioodn Sacde 3-9 1-7 
Est NGrititerate. TOUNOL TILCEALOM ete. eo aie oe cat wea se Gis.ee ele oc cvs o's clewiere s siae ales amt al atean statelaiate ointertts 17-5 8-8 
Noshon literate; fatherliterates. cis occ fs thar to asi stele Sisk via’ aleieale Sic. sles cho eySioar Paly aivietatetelayele sie eiedo ae 24-2 12-1 
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It is to be noticed that the difference between the children of literate parents and all parents 
in rural areas is 2-0; that is the illiteracy of parents raises the illiteracy of all children from 3-5 to 
5-5 or 2-0 points. Similarly in urban areas the children’s illiteracy is raised 0-3 points over 1-9 
in the case of children of literate parents. 

By a similar process the amount by which each type of illiterate parent raises the illiteracy 
of children and other conditions entering into the illiteracy of the children may be analyzed as 
follows :— 


— Rural Urban 
1. Conditions probably common to rural and urban areas alike........... ce cece cece cece eee ee eeee 1-90 1-90 
2. Conditions probably peculiar to rural conditions plus iliteracy of parents, etc.................- 1:70 0-00 
BS \TiliteracyOrfather.. 2c ke policies Caw aeeiae remus cain «ciel atecya iysereuseale ee lekelale ej-fete enetera sake arabe viavecnge 0-67 0-05 
4) Thlitarsieyot mother aise sis) secs <b e, apheresis Panera olathe by tie eked oish inv elale. Oa neato eters sca si 0:37 0-09 
Hur Liliteracy' of Doth pAremtsst..cao. imeglcey wie hvorniomsteleleiele > mies areale otehetele b= Miata ath Meeaiearvepetefetetsy ats <oriwaft 0-96 0-16 
Percentage illiterate children of all parents... .......2.0.1.ccecsseascveescccrsercnrsuesesl 5-60 2-20 
Portion of this percentage conditioned by illiteracy of parents............00.e cece eee eee 2-00 0-30 
Portion due to other causes (including illiteracy of others)............0eeeeeeeeeeee cere 3°60 1-90 


One more important point remains to be considered. It is noticeable from tables 69 and 70 
that the illiteracy of children 7 - 14 shows the influence of the illiteracy of parents to a far greater 
extent than the school non - attendance of the same children in 1921. Two opposite views may be 
advanced in explanation: (1) that since the illiteracy of the children represents a period of 
eight years (7 - 14), while the school non-attendance represents only one year (1921), the former 
shows actual conditions more adequately than the latter, not only by eliminating the accidental 
features of one year, but also by showing such permanent features as hereditary mentality, etc. 
It must again be pointed out, however, that while the school attendance figures were for only one 
year, the fact that they were found to have a constant meaning under a great variety of con- 
ditions in that year should indicate that this meaning was not due to accidental conditions of a 
single year. Without ignoring the probability that illiteracy of children represents a more per- 
manent phase than the school non - attendance figures of one year it is reasonable to advance 
the other view: (2) that the smaller connection with the illiteracy of parents in/the case of school 
non - attendance in 1921 indicates that the influence of the illiteracy of parents is losing its grip. 
For this more optimistic view there are certain reasonable grounds. The eight provinces repre- 
sented have all compulsory attendance laws the enforcement of which has been more stringently 
carried out in late years than formerly. In the case of some provinces the laws themselves have 
either been practically intiated or armed for the first time with serious means of enforcement 
only since the beginning of the eight year period represented by the illiteracy of children 7-14. 
It is also significant that the illiteracy of parents has not the same influence in urban as in rural 
centres. There is, therefore, ground for hope that the influence of the illiteracy of parents upon 
the school non - attendance of their children is losing its force. 

It is interesting to see that the ninth province does not show the same trend as the other 
eight. The illiteracy of parents has not the same influence in this as in the other provinces, nor 
does this influence show the same order of appearance, viz. illiteracy of mother stronger than that 
of father, etc. There is a connection but it is weaker. The illiteracy of Canadian born children 
7-14 in this province is practically the same as the average for Canada, although the illiteracy 
of older persons is considerably higher than in Canada.as a whole. Taking now the school attend- 
ance in the rural areas, the Canadian born children 6 - 9 years show 81-0 per cent at school in 
this province as compared with 76.6 in rural Canada as represented by the nine provinces; the 
age of 10 has 93-9 per cent rural at school in this province as compared with 93-2 in the nine 
provinces. After this age the percentage falls below that of Canada as a whole. In respect of reg- 
ularity of attendance as shown by the percentage of those attending for any period who attend 
7-9 months, this province is one of the very highest in Canada. Again it would seem that the 
difference in this province between rural and urban areas in school non-attendance has a 
stronger connection with intrinsically rural conditions than with social factors such as illiteracy 
etc. This, it will be remembered is otherwise in the rest of Canada. 
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CHART V 


CONSTITUENTS ENTERING INTO THE NUMBER PER 100 CANADIAN BORN CHILDREN 
1-14 YEARS OF AGE ILLITERATE IN 8 PROVINCES OF CANADA 192]. 


(CHILDREN REPRESENTED 336,30} RURAL AND 238,77] URBAN) 
CANADIAN BORN PARENTS ONLY.) 


ILLITERACY OF OTHERS PLUS 
RURAL CONDITIONS 


ILLITERACY OF PARENTS 


MINOR. CONDITIONS 


O i ial 


RURAL URBAN 


P.C. 
RURAL URBAN 


CONDITIONS PROBABLY COMMON TO RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 180 1.80. 
EM «ILLITERACY OF MOTHER (37 
2.00 


WMA =\\\\TERACY OF FATHER 67. 
ILLITERACY OF BOTH PARENTS -96 
ILLITERACY OF OTHERS THAN PARENTS PLUS RURAL CONDITIONS 1.70 


TOTAL 5.50 
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CHAPTER 16 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN CITIES AND TOWNS (7,500 POPULATION 
AND OVER)! 


_ In the last chapter an investigation was made of school attendance in urban communities 
as compared with their adjoining rural communities. The urban areas were assumed to present 
no physical obstacles to attendance at school, and the purpose of the comparison was to ascertain 
the influence of physical obstacles in the rural areas. ‘The general conclusion was that the gross 
difference between urban and rural areas was only partly due to physical conditions, and was 
largely due to the same factors as in urban areas, but operating on a larger scale. An investi- 
gation will now be made of the elements entering into school non-attendance in cities and towns 
of over 7,500 population as a means of ascertaining what is really happening in urban communities. 
For these larger areas more information is available than in the case of smaller urban areas; 
further, the larger cities, consisting as they do of much greater aggregates of population than the 
general average of urban areas, have exceptional features which are apt to mislead if they are 
not separately studied. 


A summary of certain outstanding features of school attendance in these cities may be 
given as follows:— ' 


In all urban areas there was a population of 1,282,245 (excluding Indians) between 5 and 
19 years of age, of whom 835,682 or 65-2 per cent attended school during the year, and 791,168 
or 61-7 per cent attended from 7 to 9 months during the year. Between the ages of 15 to 19 
which may be considered as secondary school ages, 115,498 or 30-3 per cent of the population 
attended school. If the ages of 5 and 6 at the one end and the age of 19 at the other be excluded, 
there were 649,114 or 92-5 per cent of those at the ages 7 to 14 in attendance and 108,834 or 
35-0 per cent at the ages of 15 to 18. An abrupt drop in attendance occurred at the age of 15 
which had only 60-1 per cent at school as compared with 80-9 per cent at the age of 14. There 
may be a certain amount of significance in the ratio between 92-5 and 35-0, which is 2-6 to 1. 
It does not give the exact proportion between those who begin elementary school and those 
who go on to high school, but it does very nearly give the proportion which could be in high 
school if they had made normal progress in the elementary school. It does not give the exact 
proportions for several reasons. One reason is that in practically all countries persons do not 
know or will not give their correct ages to the census enumerators. This source of error would 
probably affect most seriously the land-marks mentioned above, namely, the ages of 7, 14 and 
18. That is, if children whose ages were given as 7 were really 6 or 8 years old, those given as 
14 were actually 13 or 15, etc., so that the error would affect the accuracy of the proportion 
between the 7-14 group and the 15 to 18 group. 


In the next place, children are beginning school at all ages, so that some of those at school 
at 7 to 14 years would begin school at 7, others at 8 and so on. Consequently, the eight years 
between 7 and 14 would not mean 8 years actually at school. This may be seen at once from 
the following figures :— 


1 Ref. Census 1921, vol. II, p. 742. 
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PERCENTAGE AT SCHOOL 7-18 IN URBAN AREAS (CENSUS OF 1921, INDIANS EXCLUDED) 


Percentage 

Age at school 

“ceo bape AROOs Wu ln pia a A a ei OL A aa 86-6 
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Suppose 86-6 per cent of the population at 7 were at school in 1920, and that in that year 
there was the same proportion as in 1921 between the population at the ages of 7 and 8, namely 
98,446 to 96,294 or 100 to 98. If the deaths between 1920 and 1921 occurred in the same pro- 
portion among those at school as among those not at school, then the survivors of the 86-6 per 
cent attending at the age of 7 in 1920 would still be 86-6 of the survivors at the age of 8 in 1921. 
Consequently, roughly 7-5 (94-1—86-6) out of the 94-1 attending at the age of 8 in 1921 must 
have begun at 8; similarly 1-7 per cent must have begun at the age of 9 and 0-9 at the 
age of 10. After 10 years of age the beginners are negligible, as is shown by direct information 
on the subject derived from returns of teachers of several provinces. It would seem, however, 
that in all, 10-1 per cent of the children at the age of 10 years must have begun school later 
than 7 years of age, so that this 10-1 would not have had 8 years of schooling by the time they 
were 14.! 

Again, while at the ages between 7 and 14, 91-5 per cent attended school for some period, 
there were only 89-2 per cent who attended between 7 and 9 months or what might be considered 
an effective year. That is, 3-4 per cent of those actually at school attended less than an adequate 
period. Over a third of these attended less than 4 months. At the age of 7, however, 7-7 per 
cent of those actually at school attended less than 7 months. This reduces the chances of reach- 
ing the end of the elementary grades at 14 to 83 per cent (allowing for the 10-1 per cent who did 
not begin school till later than 7 and the 7-7 per cent of those beginning at 7 who did not 
attend the full year). 

Now to go on further with this calculation it is necessary to assume :— 

1. That each grade at school requires at least 7 months to complete. This is quite a safe 
assumption. Data derived from other sources corroborate the assumption that children who 
are bright enough to complete a year’s work in less than 7 months are apt to be those who also 
show the most regular attendance and consequently are not apt to be included among those who 
attend less than 7 months. Of course accidental causes may bring about the inclusion of some 
of them among the latter, but it is believed that these form only a negligibie proportion. 

2. That the attendance for less than 7 months is distributed fairly evenly; that is that those 
who at 9 attended less than 7 months were not exactly the same as those who attended less than 7 
months at 8 and soon. This is not quite so safe an assumption, as has been discussed in a 
former paragraph. The tendency would seem to be for certain pupils to be regular in their 
attendance throughout their school course and for others to be irregular. The error from this 
assumption, however, can not be very large. 

It has been seen that by the age of 8 the chances of 7-year-old children, who either have 
begun or are destined to begin to attend school at all, of reaching the ertd of the elementary course 
by the time they are 14 has been reduced to 83 per cent on account of loss of time in commencing 
or short attendance during the year. As this loss in attendance during the year persists through- 
out the elementary course the following figures may help to clarify the further discussion. 


1 Tt is to be understood, of course, that the fact that 86-6 per cent attended at 7 and 94-1 per cent attended at 8 does 
not say directly that 7-5 per cent had begun at 8 years. Conceivably some who had begun at 7 or earlier were not. in attend- 
ance at 8. The assertions made above are based upon collateral data from teachers’ reports showing the proportions 
beginning ‘‘Grade I’’ at different ages. They agree so closely with the percentage at school at the various ages up to 11 
years as given by the census that one is forced to the conclusion that the number of children absent at any age 6 to 11 years 
bi had begun school before that age forms such a small percentage that they do not seriously affect the deductions made 
above. 
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PERCENTAGE OF THOSE ACTUALLY AT SCHOOL IN URBAN AREAS IN 1921 ATTENDING 7-9 MONTHS 
AND PERCENTAGE ATTENDING LESS THAN 7 MONTHS 


ooo OOOO 
Percentage | Percentage 
Ages attending | attending 
7-9 less than 
months 7 months 
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1. Assuming that practically all children have begun school by the time they are 11 years 
of age, it would seem that out of every 1,000 children in urban areas between 967 and 990 go 
to school at some time. 

2. Assuming for illustration the lower figures, by the time these 967 children are 14 years 
of age, 298 or 30-8 per cent are retarded because of the accumulated time attended less than 
7 months in each year. 

3. By the same time 108 or 11-1 per cent are retarded because of beginning school later 
than the age of 7. This leaves 562 or 58-1 per cent of those who begin school at all who have 
had time enough at school to complete the elementary course by the age of 14. 


This does not, however, take into account the number who do not stay at school until they 
are 14. The percentage at school dropped from 96-7 per cent at the age of maximum attendance 
to 80-9 per cent at the age of 14. Practically all this drop took place between 13 and 14, so 
that of the 967, roughly only 809 are at school at 14. Assuming the same retardation among 
those who dropped out and those who remained (another unsafe assumption) it would seem 
that at least 325 or 40-2 per cent are trailing behind the last grade in the elementary course by 
the time they are 14. This leaves only 484 or 50-0 per cent of the original 967 who have had 
time to complete the elementary course at the age of 14 years. This calculation is corroborated 
in aremarkable manner by statistics of ages and grades of 1,247,707 pupils gathered from teachers’ 
returns of 7 provinces. Out of 99,992 pupils at the age of 14 years, 50,018 or 50-0 per cent were 
below Grade VIII (the last year of the elementary school course)—so close an agreement with 
the above calculation as to be entirely unexpected. In spite of this close agreement with the 
facts, a certain margin ought to be allowed to make the results general. Thus, it ought to be 
safe to conclude that according to the attendance shown by the census of 1921, out of every 
1,000 children in urban areas in Canada, from 980 to 990 attend school at some time in their life; 
about 500 reach the end of the elementary course by the time they are 14 years of age; while 
about 160 drop out by this time. This leaves some hope for the 300 who are still at school below 
Grade VIII. In the age grade data already mentioned, the distribution of the pupils below 
Grade VIII at 14 years of age was as follows:— 
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1 [literacy in urban centres in 1921 of persons over 10 years was 3-11 per cent. Illiteracy of persons 10 to 20 years in 
urban centres was 0:96 per cent. A few begin after 11 years and some were absent, no doubt, in their 11th year. The margin 
of error in the above and subsequent deductions would be from 10 to 15 per thousand. The law of averages applies remark- 
ably closely to school attendance figures as ascertained from collateral data so that it may be safely assumed that this 
margin of error is evenly distributed in any deduction made. It may, therefore, be considered a very small margin when 
taken as a percentage of the results. 
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The chances which the retarded pupils have of completing the elementary course may be 
seen as follows:— 


Percentage | Number 
Probable | surviving |who would 
age for at each age reach 
Grade at 14 reaching | from those } Grade VIII 
Grade VIII} surviving | with nor- 
at 14 mal progress 


after 14 
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24, 600 


It is extremely improbable, however, that 24,600 out of the 50,018 below Grade VIII at 
14 will ever reach Grade VIII; for the grades of those who remain after 14 are not distributed 
in the same manner as those under 14. The large majority are high school pupils or pupils in Grade 
VI and VII, so that to assume 20,000 (or the survivors from Grades VI and VII) as completing 
the course would be a very generous estimate. This is 40 per cent of those who remain at school 
and are behind Grade VIII. This is equivalent to 120 out of the 300 per thousand already 
mentioned as still having some hope. This would mean that out of the 1,000 original children, 
980 or 990 begin school and 599 or 60 per cent reach the last grade of the elementary school 
course. In other words, according to this estimate, nearly two-thirds of those who begin school 
reach the last year of the elementary school course. 

It should be noticed that only the element of time has been taken into consideration in the 
above calculation, and that mental differentiation has been ignored. The results agree with 
observed facts so closely that it must be assumed either that the mental factor is balanced by 
the time factors, or included in them. By “balanced” is meant that the bright child who in a 
certain year attended less than 7 months and still made his year would balance the case of the 
slow child who attended more than 7 months and still did not make his grade. By being 
‘“Gneluded”’ is meant the possibility that regularity of attendance varied with degree of intel- 
ligence, so that the results of the two combined appeared as one. Both assumptions are 
probably true to a certain extent. 

It should further be noticed that no allowance has been made for any waste in the school 
career of the children except time lost by themselves in beginning school and through irregular 
attendance while there. This waste of time has been estimated above as making it impossible 
for something like 41 per cent. of those actually attending school to complete the elementary 
school course. The importance of the time element is thus seen to be tremendous. It should 
further be noticed that these are urban areas where physical conditions can not be said to inter- 
fere with school attendance. Further, these figures are only the average of all urban areas. 
This point is important. Total figures, especially relative figures, are only averages in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary. A country is not and can not be a single unit. It is made 
up of a very large number of units, each responsible to a great extent for its own welfare, battling 
with its own problems and influencing the country as a whole in its own way. In the matter 
of education, for example, it is not the Dominion as a whole or even the province as a whole 
that educates individual centres, but the centres that educate the Dominion. The 1 or 2 per 
cent never at school and the 40 per cent not finishing the elementary school course in all urban 
areas is in a sense meaningless, because it is not all urban areas that have to battle with the 
conditions revealed by these figures; rather, each single areas has to deal with its own situation 
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as shown by probably far different figures. In some areas the numbers of poorly educated 
persons are so small as to. be almost negligible; corresponding to these are others with enormous 
numbers of such persons. The two sets form the total which give the average for all areas. 

The foregoing should explain the emphasis laid in previous chapters and in the remainder 
of this chapter on individual areas. It should also be clear that it is important to investigate 
the underlying causes of children being out of school. As in the last chapter, attention will be 
confined to the children not at school between the ages of 7 and 14. 

In all urban areas, out of a population of 701,855 between the ages of 7 and 14, 52, 741 or 
7-5 per cent were not at schoo] in 1920-21. Of those out of school 13,245 were 7 years of age 
and 15,331 were 14 years of age, leaving 24, 165 out of school between the ages of 8and13. Most 
of those out of school at 7 presumably had yet not begun, while most of the 15,331 at 14 presumably 
had left school. The 24,165 at 8 to 13 formed 4-6 per cent of the population at these ages. 
Since ample provisions is made, especially in the large urban areas, for the education of children 
subnormal physically and mentally, it is reasonable to assume that the great majority of the 
52,741 were normal children. It should further be mentioned that another 22,190 attended 
less than 7 months during the year, making 74,391 in all or 12-2 per cent who either didnot 
attend at all or attended less than 7 months. 

Of the 701,855 population at 7 to 14 and the 649,114 at school, 473,632 with 439,465 at 
school were in cities of over 7,500 population. Of the 52,741 not at school, 34,046 were in these 
cities, making a percentage of 7-1 not at school in these cities as compared with 7-9 per cent 
in the smaller urban areas in the same counties as these cities, and 7-5 in all urban areas in 
Canada, or 8-2 per cent in all urban areas with a population of less than 7,500. 

Of the population 7 to 14 in the 79 cities 413,483 were Canadian born, 37,013 were British 
born and 22,956 were foreign born. The Canadian born had 28,640 or 6-9 per cent out of school; 
the British born 3,339 or 8-2 not at school; and the foreign born 2,067 or 9-0 per cent. Thus 
of the 34,167 not at school 84-1 per cent were Canadian born, 9-8 per cent were British born 
and 6-1 were Foreign born. These figures are especially important, not so much as an indication 
of the comparative educational tendencies of the three classes of people, but as a mean of judging 
how far the school non-attendance could have been due to arrival in Canada in 1921 too late 
to attend school before the taking of the census. If the percentages not at school of the two 
immigrant classes had been much greater than that of the Canadian born, it might have been 
suspected that this late arrival was largely the cause. It seems to have been partly the cause 
at least in the case of British born. While migration from another part of Canada to the city 
in which they were enumerated may have occasioned some loss of time during the year it could 

hardly have caused the loss of a whole year, for the pupils had the opportunity to attend school 
~ either in their original place of residence or in the city in which they were enumerated. The 
question asked was “(How many months at school between September 1,1920 and June 1, 1921?” 
The place where the school was located was not necessarily that where the enumeration was made. 

Attention has just been called to the fact that these total figures are in reality only averages 
of what took place in several complete, and for educational purposes, practically self-contained, 
units. The provinces have provincial attendance officers, so that the attendance of each centre 
is partly the responsibility of the provinces; at the same time the chief responsibility is that 
of the centre itself. It is therefore most important to see how the school non-attendance is 
distributed among the 79 cities and the smaller urban areas in their neighborhood. The 
following table gives a list of the 79 cities in descending order of percentage not at school. As 
the names of the cities are not relevant to the points under discussion the areas are numbered 
in order from 1 to 79, so that number 40 is the central city. It will be noticed that the per cent 
not at school in this city is 6-4 or almost the same as that of the total of the 79 cities. Certain 
other data are also given for each area, in order to throw some light upon the factors interfering 
with school attendance. It was seen in the last chapter that illiteracy is one important factor. 
It would also seem reasonable to expect that the leading industries of the city, that is, the nature 
of the occupation of the greater part of the population, would be an important factor. It was 
suspected that the size of the city would have some bearing upon the point and on trial it was 
found to have a bearing of a certain kind which will be mentioned presently. The absolute 
size is not given in the table for the same reason that the names are not given. A most important 
point is the comparative non-attendance and illiteracy of the Canadian, British and Foreign- 
born for reasons which will be seen presently. hy 
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TABLE 70A.—_SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND OTHER DATA OF SEVENTY-NINE CANADIAN CITIES OF 


OVER 7,500 POPULATION 
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Taking first the school non-attendance of the three classes (Canadian, British and foreign) 
combined, it will be seen that. the city which has the same percentage not at school as the 
average for all the cities (7-2) is between number 31 and 32 so that 48 cities out of the 79 are 
better than the average. The 31 worse than the average had a population between 7 and 14 
of 220,119, with 21,011 or 9-6 per cent not at school; the 48 cities better than the average had 
a similar population of 253,513 with 13,156 or 5-2 per cent not at school. It may be interesting 
to mention that over 20 out of 216 rural divisions had a smaller percentage out of school than 
the average of the cities. 

The worst quarter of the cities (Nos. 1 to 20) had a population between 7 and 14 of 164, 555, 
with 16,756 or 10-2 per cent not at school. This quarter contained 34-8 per cent of the total 
city population of these ages and 49 per cent of the children not at school. 

In order to see the full significance of these figures, it should be pointed out that of the 79 
cities, 40 had a population (at all ages) of 15,000 or less; 17 had a population from 15,000 to 
22,500; 7 had a population between 22,500 and 30,000 and 15 had a population of over 30,000. 
The following figures will give an idea of the relationship of school non - attendance to the size 
of the city or town. 


Number of cities and towns with a population of 
— 7,500 15,000 22,500 
to to to eae Total 
15,000 22,500 30,000 2 


——— | | | | 


First 20 cities (school non-attendance 16-3 to 8-5 per cent)........... 12 1 5 2 20 
Second 20 cities (school non-attendance 8-4 to 6-4 per cent).......... 10 6 0 4 20 
Third 20 cities (school] non-attendance 6-1 to 4-8 per cent)........... 9 4 1 6 20 
Last 19 cities (school non-attendance 4-8 to 2:5 per cent)............ 9 6 1 3 19 

POUL: acts shade eins ctu ie also AIO gl cvatcclet Made 22 Breiner sbelels exontier sé ais 40 17 i 15 79 


It is clear from these figures that there is some connection between school non - attendance 
and size, though not what might be expected. The cities with a population of over 30,000 give on 
the whole more favorable results than the smaller cities and towns. The most favourable size 
happens to be the cities between 15,000 and 22,500 while the least favourable happens to be the 
next group or the cities between 22,500 and 30,000. It is doubtful, however, whether this relation- 
ship between the two middle groups has anything to do with size. As there are only 7 of these 
middle - sized cities, it is not safe to conclude that in general, this size is unfavourable for school 
attendance. Still it must be noticed that in this particular case it is not general principles but 
actual figures that are being discussed, and that it actually happens that the largest proportion 
out of school are in middle - sized cities, while no great difference is shown by the other groups, 
except that the 15 cities over 30,000 seem to be somewhat more favourable to school attendance 
than the 40 cities and towns under 15,000. Taking the 79 cities one by one it is found that there is 
a slight non-linear correlation between non-attendance and size. 

The following six groups show the attendance of the Canadian born children 7-14 in ie 
- ities and towns arranged according to size:— 


es pana 4 
mber ercentage 
Fouulsnen 7-14 not at | 7-14 not at 


school school 
7 -CItIGS With Over GO NOOO. ire aan ls He ouoneccrerbenia Mela ea econ a ale eae clare) exe sine thane atec at 234, 752 16, 987 7-2 
8 cities with more than 30,000 and less than 90,000 population.................-... 49, 153 2,601 5-3 
12 cities with more than 20,000 and less than 30,000 population....................- 41,524 3,026 7°3 
10 cities with more than 15,000 and less than 20,000 population..................... 23; 757 1,529 6-5 
18 cities with more than 10,000 and less than 15,000 population..................... 31, 677 1, 868 5-9 
24 cities and towns with more than 7,500 and less than 10,000 population............ 32, 620 2, 629 8-6 
79 cities'and towns. with over 7,500 populationye. v2... ane centers hele es le~ as 413, 483 28, 640 6-9 


The urban parts (in the same counties as the cities), with less than 7,500 population, have an 
aggregate population from 7 to 14 of 90,240 with 7,109 or 7-9 per cent not at school, while all 
smaller urban areas had over 8 per cent not at school. 
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It is thus clear that in spite of the apparent exception of the 12 cities from 20,000 to 30,000, 
the central sizes, that is, from 10,000 to 90,000, happen on the whole to have the best attendance, 
while the very small and the very large show the worst. It was to be expected that the largest 
cities would come out like this, but it is difficult to see why the small cities and towns should 
show so many out of school, unless it is assumed that provisions for compulsory attendance are 
better organized in the middle than in the small sized cities while in the very largest cities these 
provisions are more difficult to enforce. 

The fact that the cities of medium size seem to be the most favourable for school attendance 
makes it all the more remarkable that the 12 cities between 20,000 and 30,000 make the second 
worst showing. ' 

Even a cursory study of table 70a will show that there is a decided connection between non- 
attendance and illiteracy. However, this is particularly true of the Canadian born, who show a 
correlation of about -70 or practically the same as in the case of the urban areas of the 90 
census divisions discussed in Chapter 15. It would seem to be a significant fact that the connection 
of school non - attendance with illiteracy is with the illiteracy of the Canadian born. This may 
be partly because some of the two immigrant classes would have arrived at their destination in 
1921 too late to attend school, so that the less illiterate part of them were not able to send their 
children to school. The number of such children, however, must have formed but a very small 
proportion of the population. A reasonable explanation would seem to be that the Canadian 
born, forming as they do the large majority in these cities, are the controlling influence in school 
attendance, not only in sending their own children to school but also in providing accommodations 
and enforcing school attendance. 

The connection between school non - attendance and the leading industries of the cities is 
important. A decided correlation exists between the percentage not at school and the ratio of the 
number engaged in manufacture to the population over 21 years. There are seeming exceptions, 
but these on investigation turn out not to be exceptions, as will now be seen. 

First taking out 7 mining centres the school attendance was as follows:— 


City Percentage 
Number not at school 
epevepcub Seller ea: 8 eicatey «alle ie] ataNelie anesetal or ete tere atatatele CPutct ss ursteh ever sieiete ahaa ree MTR Ee ee SL Ue eh, Leal ADDY 16-3 
berate Cit Ts ink Ck Pain hw dt eran MEM eR NM Re Rae pe WR EN Be ie 10-2 
A A ca Se RITE RA i Recast AR, a ea Tania i Ra a A alr eR RR haa 8-7 
eR Det? Bs AS Des Cet ie id to ci a Caw eta Bou DE de pede Popo Ente RSE OD tS 8:4 
CUBAN Sia te POA Te ERO ESE Tee ec AN RUS EGAN AM Ca | 5-9 
Olea ce aA Ee te eat SU nad AE PRIOR DONE Gat Ve Sirk VA pals ett ey 4-6 

EOOLBEST POHAGE. N.S ed aa Mee ra ee eee Te eee eee ee eae MEA eh 7-1 


The above was the school non - attendance of all classes. In the case of the last two in which 
school attendance was better than the average, the non - attendance of the immigrant classes was 
over 10 per cent. Further 60 of the 140 out of school in these two centres were immigrant children. 
Practically all the illiterates were foreign born. A large part, of the mine labourers would be 
foreign born. It is thus seen that mining centres seem to be unfavourable to school attendance. 

Fifty one out of the remaining 72 cities and towns show a strong correlation between the 
per cent not at school and the per cent engaged in manufacture. This leaves 21 which are appa- 
rently exceptional. That they are not real exceptions may be seen as follows:— 


A. TWELVE CITIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE NOT AT SCHOOL IS GREATER, AND THE PERCENT- 
AGE IN MANUFACTURE IS LESS THAN THE AVERAGE 


ee ee 
OO — ee ———>—>—&<—=—=[—[=£=_=——e 


Percentage | Percentage 


Number not at engaged in Remarks 
school |manufacture 

RIMM PTAC fh ofotaAct citer sicher! Ubcieletesammart 12-2 17-5 | Large manufacturing population working in neighboring city. 

len SS REC eee 10-9 24-4 | Fishing and lumbering population. 
hs ch Suge Re SOPNES Oe IRC Rae ae me: 10-4 26-0 |Large manufacturing population but part working in neigh- 

boring city. 
Vil A i ae i a ee 10:3 24-8 |Seaport-dock labourers. 
Leo Siceic ti CRS TOO Sis Canoe ae apa 9-9 24-1 |Shipping centre. 
RCRaSPRCIT ER 5 c.5 SMM oui ioihbeic. ce los tooo 9-8 20-4 | Large proportion of domestics. 
183). SVG ra SCR, Cae a 9-3 6:6 |Ship yards. 
OID, st ak By fe Se mae 8-5 25-0 |Textile—large proportion female employees. 
SM Te Poti UN Eo 8-4 0-9 |F ishing, stevedores, longshoremen, etc. 
Oe 5h DiC Soe Oe EL ee ae 8-2 18-4 |Cotton—large proportion female employees. 
ALN, cays ER pees ts ep a e ra 8-2 16-0 | Large proportion of domestics. Seaport. 
i Net hd hc doce reece ouch 3 7:3 17-3 | Large proportion of domestics. 
Average for all cities.......... 7-2 29-4 

a he st re Se wh ey 
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B. NINE CENTRES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE NOT AT SCHOOL IS LESS AND THE PERCENTAGE 
ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURE IS GREATER THAN THE AVERAGE 


Percentage | Percentage 
Number not at engaged in Remarks 
school |manufacture 


Ou cane ein, Melero rasek nertea tien eavatcnante sore 6-4 35-6 | Labourers residing in neighboring city. 


CHINA Se Sate CAR ae mu oebsau rea: ae chee 6-1 32-6 |Old industries, etc.—manufactures of such a nature that 
females and children are not employed. 


AB eerie eee eee e eect e eee 6-1 50-0) Practically all these are children of native born and British 

BO. Vise ab SR AER hc stot eae 5-9 49. 6| born parents. 

GL oe ride ofa ica SO Ie 5-7 72-0 |Labourers residing in neighboring town. 

DOME eae ed RES chianste seers attoecgs he ae 5:5 30-2 |Steel works—pulp and paper—adult males. 

OLUALS  trremeiat, teks atinsk Bae 5-4 31-8 |Labourers, foreigners and adults who have very few children 
in Canada. 

LGA Ane er Sar Si OM een eat Gl te 5-1 64-4 |Part of labourers residing in neighboring city. 

OD sa wihachetet irate ele s Gare aioe acreelen hie 4-1 34-9 |Large part of labourers residing in police village close by. 


Naturally, different kinds of manufacturing industries would effect school attendance in 
different degrees. It is not possible, however, to ascertain these degrees in such a comparatively 
small number of cases. An illustration is afforded in the case of one city which is decidedly a 
manufacturing centre and yet shows a very small percentage not at school. The industry in this — 
city has been established for a long period of years and is carried on by its own native stock, 
so that hardly any foreign labour has been imported. It is also carried on exclusively by adult 
males, and does not affect the female part of the population. This would seem from the record 
of the other cities and towns and also of the rural areas to be a most important point. It was 
seen in the last chapter that school non-attendance has a stronger connection with the illiteracy 
of females than of males. On examining the list of cities it is seen that textile manufacturing, 
domestic service and such other occupations as require the employment of female labour are 
particularly disadvantageous to school attendance. Of course the same holds true of industries 
which employ child labour. It is believed, however, that a higher percentage of non - attendance 
at school in an industrial centre is not necessarily due to the employment of children in the in- 
dustries, although no doubt this may be a factor. About one-fourth of the children not at school 
are at the age 14, it is true, but it was seen in the last chapter that communities which have a 
tendency to keep from school children of 14 have also a very strong tendency both to keep children 
of 7 away, that is, to be late in sending their children to school; also to keep from school children 
from 8 to 13. This means that the attitude towards school attendance holds at ages when the 
children cannot be usefully employed as well as at later ages, and that school non-attendance 
cannot be more than partly due to the need for the services of the children. Partly at least it is 
due to a want of recognition of the value of school attendance; partly, perhaps, to inability to 
equip children for school, partly again to inability on the part of the mother to supervise the 
attendance of the children owing to her being employed in certain classes of industries. The figures 
for occupations in 1921 are not yet ready, but in 1911 there were in all occupations in Canada 
2,358,813 males and 364,821 females. A summary of the nature of these occupations may be 
useful at this point :— 
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TABLE 72.-THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF LABOURERS TO OTHER 
EMPLOYEES IN THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Sa et inn) ee 


All classes Labourers 
Male Female Male Female 
ATH OCCUPATIONS Heres noi tk cect «ie sie m sr Hn rerameeelae Steveree ool eie bge..o hE n Ronen nena 2,358, 813 364, 812 ~ - 
A erioultures tae cccus bs oie Ua cten abe hele eM ERE gh Rods Soe 3A eee 918,848 15, 887 144,014 2 64 
TT ee see re 3 Hotere ete stn a elena ab ee eval iia 6's aslo Aes 245,990 211 87,545 - 
Domestie:and. personals... kates: we cece teae eer isiet ere s/o eee 75, 133 138, 879 27,4671 94,9841 
GOivil aaa imMini ewan ig ccs cosine oases Os Seeete ate retalatia cate Ve dhe) acai felon] eae oman 72,581 4,073 34, 758 
Bish ino anal pering’. ei 2. serie rors ne aber eoetnietpesi chats) oe flesela le +\ie ele 34, 547 265 - - 
FOR OSUL rei ears Geiissa An un eau aise RAMEN gTeN Lays Ws/s et ono Gr e ReteenEE 49,901 13 - - 
Mea mifa.e GUTOR Sed elicc seep. o Coaco eb iatelone, Patleuela Narehete yids states iloldes ois oes helena 392,781 98,561 109,403 - 
Clava lage, Ove rads 8 sale aad a sep srcora mele ele clare, statere lolere ete crenata 5,173 76 - - 
1 (oh 0a cis A) GR PP eR SS pe cacuepayambil: rials igo: SNA eh OTT OU 6 22, 420 56, 861 - ~ 
HiMGro ys Ga ae Cope en re A A sae Ur er MEAS FEN PV ad i ERIS Cr Sc 29, 742 7,759 - ~ 
ENG Bee hols Uchl kids) epee aR RE hh NE Pan -) SADE Geet Meat Scot Gt 2,294 570 - - 
TOMA CSO Lie. sb cate Sle sek eo ate tat ole MOP EAa role WEEE sta nies (ol acre ae 58,976 426 - - 
Meatherengd rabber dsc vhowean te lea tee oeueitets olsen: eee 19,347 3,908 ~ - 
Pulprand Paper. o.i. src de ae isie ciate eee eerie cease Hala le es e's celal tee 2,806 1,059 - - 
ARPS qo (cae | EE ER ERT TE SRRCCNRO es ROS erg) (tA ONE ey CIEE AE 2 8, 247 9,201 - - 
VOD CLT eM URN tN, ceahiicrscatal mclecTe rata is & conte lalate ial wiieeete eral santa) yates eee 35, 829 1,593 - ~ 
a ehhit-d aad) | RED, On ROMER me NMNSTL DS MMi ee Jus lat? Hehe aN ona Se Mlie A 62, 706 61 47,478 - 
PHOLSSRLON AI ee ccc ME Ge a eee, ahaa otahe ale cloek oA cecal Oe tenetpern ee ov he tay ae eaten ae 9,114 4,653 ? ? 
TE TAGS ANG: MEG MANCISE ssc nee cab ckceos Kicreaiele al ale yetetene Bletevels uisie.to eat Ae cearenaee 240, 903 42,184 18,415 - 
TPA SHON ER UION es taers Bie rclh = Wee retaege arene cheta cs a DoT a OP ar avereties tel shia everest 210, 692 6, 852 ? ? 


i 


1 Servants. 


TABLE 73.—NUMBER AT SCHOOL AND NOT AT SCHOOL, 1911 


PSS 
_ OTCTCTOTOHTOEOOONUNU-00.2->-————oaaaaeS<_Qo@5owawWaXxX—Orrw a a aa a ———— SSS — ™>>EO@@DD00 Eee 


nae Number of persons attending school Number not attending school 
opula- | ——AA 
a tion For any period 7-9 months For any period 7-9 months 
at age |__| 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
All classes— 
TAA clos Bieta sles 1,157,656} 922,320 79-7} 803,525 69-4] 235,336 20-3). 354,131 30°6 
LOLS seh bee eee 700,312} 557,431 79-6} 498,534 70:5} 142,881 20-4)’ 206,778 29-5 
Canadian born— 
Ma VA ere, kere aire Ge 1 993,612 810,521 81-6} 715,198 72-0} 183,091 18-4} 278,000 28-0 
TORE ee es es 596, 061 486, 718 81-7| 437,498 73-4] 109,343 18-3 158, 563 26°6 
British born— 
Fe al re! Shoee. «ie 69, 109 50,116 72-5 42,573 61-6 18,993 27-5 26,536 38-4 
PORTS OSs steacaras 42,985 30,222 70-3 25,824 80-1 12,763 29:7 17,161 39-9 
Foreign born— 
7a ee re cer 94,935 61,683 65-0 45,756 48-2 30,202 35-0 49,179 51-8 
Te ee ee nae ome 61,266 40,491 66-1 30,212 49-3 20,775 33-9 31,054 50-7 
Rural2— 
GTA Pie lena ees ate oR 748,551] 583,121 77-9} 479,821 64-1 165,430 22-1 268 , 730 35-9 
Urban2— 
VA ee bie A aah leis vig 405,756] 338,400 83-4] 322,982 79-6 67,356 16-6] 821,774 20-4 
All classes— 
NA SORTS sas ciekie.s'5)5 140,903 89,134 63°3 75,896] ° 638-9 51,769 36:7 65,007 46-1 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


From the two tables it will be seen that in 1911 the number not at school at the ages of 10 
to 14 was 142,881, while the number employed at these ages was 19,754. Excluding the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, it will be seen that the number not at school in urban centres at 7 - 14 
was 67,356. If, say, one - half of these were between the ages of 10 and 14 there would be about 
33,500 not at school at these ages. The number employed at 10 to 14 at other occupations than 
agriculture was 19,774. Over half of the girls employed at these ages were employed in domestic 
service, and consequently some of them must have been employed in rural communities. Still 

others of both sexes in the occupations other than agriculture would be employed in other than 
urban centres. Consequently, at least half of those not at school between the ages of 10 and 14 
were not employed in any of the occupations listed. As already mentioned, the number of children 
not at school and not employed was so large that their non - attendance could not be explained 
on the ground that these children were subnormal physically or mentally. 


res 
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CONCLUSIONS 


- The evidence of the facts given above would seem to warrant the conclusion that the follow- 
ing conditions are unfavourable for school attendance in urban centres:— 


1. First and foremost, illiteracy of the community. Although it may argued that illiteracy 
is really the effect of school non - attendance in the community, this argument merely pushes 
the explanation further back. Why should school non - attendance in 1921 be prevalent in the 
urban centres where school non - attendance was prevalent in past years? Evidently the same 
or similar conditions have tended to persist, and the fact that the more illiterate centres showed 
poorer school attendance in 1921 than less illiterate centres certainly goes to show that the force 
of inertia is peculiarly strong in the case of illiteracy — illiterate communities, whether rural or 
urban, tend to remain illiterate. 


2. Mu£ning, fishing and dock industries. 


3. Textiles, domestic service and such other industries as require the employment of 
females. This does not necessarily mean the employment of female children under 14. It would 
rather seem to mean the employment of females who have the supervision of children. 


4. Industries which require the importation of foreign Jabour. 
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